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FOR YOU, MOTHER 



The characters in this novel exist solely in the author's 
imagination. The background, except for certain, well-known localities, 
is a composite picture of several environments which the author has 
known intimately. Use has been made almost exclusively of material 
had at first hand, from personal knowledge. But there are episodes in 
the book which depend for authenticity on other people's knowledge 
and experience and for these the author makes grateful acknowledg- 
ment. 

To Donald Porter Barnes (Lieutenant Colonel Camouflage Engineers, 
World War II) for the use of his war letters, on which the correspond- 
ence in Chapter 8 is based. 

To Dr. Harvey Eagleson, of California Institute of Technology, for 
data on engineering schools, and for his stimulating interest and 
helpful criticism. 



THE RETURN OF CHRISTOPHER 



1. 



L. After the service at Stephen Memorial we fellows 
who had known Christopher best came back to the house and sat 
around my den talking about him. It was almost like the old days, 
when the gang used to drop in on me after high school class meetings 
to hash things over; except that Christopher had been one of us then. 

At first there was a schoolboy reluctance to approach the subject, 
rather touching in mature men. Mark Henry began talking about the 
new faces one saw in Albemarle since the war. Clarence Beasley made 
himself at home in my little bar and mixed drinks for the crowd. 
George Porter asked Phil Abbott about his trip from the Coast on the 
Super Chief, which led to a general discussion of the effects of 
vibration on stomach ulcers. Cliff Westerman sat frowning into his 
glass. 

When a pause had become noticeable, I said to Phil, "Well, do 
you still give him just six months?" And then there was a settling 
back in chairs, a dropping of pretext, as though each had been waiting 
for someone else to turn the talk upon Christopher. 

Mark said to me, "How did it all start, Tony?" I gave them a brief 
summary of recent events. When I had finished we sat in silence for 
a while. 

Then Phil Abbott said, "It's incredible. He must be suffering from 
some sort of neurosis." 

Clarence said, "I knew back in '45, when he came home from Ger- 
many, that there was something wrong with him." 

"It's his age," said George Porter. "Forty is a dangerous age for men 



as well as women, you know." He looked around at us all, as though 
wondering if the rest of us were all right. 

Cliff said, still frowning, "He was always unpredictable." 

The common reaction was incredulity. They could not quite be- 
lieve the thing that had disturbed them and at the same time had 
moved them profoundly. 

I can't recall who made the remark that provided the impetus 
for this piece of work. Someone said there was a significance in all 
this. The personality of the man, the events of his life, the times in 
which we were living, formed an equation which should be set 
down. Everyone looked at me. 

"You should do it, Tony. There'll be stories in all the papers to- 
morrow morning. But they'll miss the whole point of the thing. Because 
they don't know Christopher." 

I shook my head. "I'm no reporter. If I should undertake to write 
Christopher's story I'd have a book on my hands." 

fr Well" Mark glanced suggestively at my typewriter "writing 
books is your business." 

I explained that I was already engaged on a new work and much 
too far along with it to lay it aside. 

But afterward, when my friends had gone their different ways, 
and I had returned to my daily routine, I found that I was not happy 
with the piece of fiction I had begun. Christopher's story had taken 
possession of me. I was tempted to abandon work in progress for a 
new and totally different undertaking, because I strongly felt that as 
time went on an ever-widening circle of people would be moved 
and disturbed by this event, and it might be of interest to them if 
I set down what I knew about Christopher. 

2. In the fall of 1945 I happened to be in Pasadena, California. Dr. 
Horace Craig had returned to civilian practice and I wanted him to take 
a look at the hip on which he had operated five years before. None 
of my West Coast friends knew that I was coming out. I intended 
not to get in touch with them until I was through with X-ray tests 
and possibly more surgery. Consequently, I was surprised when 
Clarence Beasley telephoned me at Huntington Hospital. 



"Hello, Anthony Pryor? Clarence Beasley speaking/' 

"Hello, Clarence! How did you know I was here?" 

"My mother-in-law knows Craig. How about my dropping over to 
see you? He says you may have visitors." 

"Yes, of course. I'm not sick, you know. Come on over." 

He said he would make it that afternoon. For a trifling reason I 
felt a slight compunction. 

Before the war I had come to the Coast about once a year for 
a checkup with Dr. Craig. Usually I would put in a week or two at 
the hospital and when I was given a clean bill of health I would 
phone Mark Henry and Phil Abbott and Christopher Gayle. The four 
of us would get together at my hotel, have a few drinks, a leisurely 
dinner, and then talk all night in my room. Wives never included. 
I was regularly invited out to their homes and sometimes made a 
round of visits (being the only bachelor in the crowd, Fm on the pre- 
ferred list as house guest), but I think the boys liked best the all- 
male gatherings in my room. They looked forward to my visits as 
much for the chance of seeing one another as of seeing me. Though 
the three of them lived within a thirty-mile radius, they seldom got 
together until I came to town and pulled them out of their ruts. 

Clarence Beasley was never included in these meetings, though 
he, too, had grown up in Albemarle. He had gone with us to Benleigh 
school, to Albemarle High, to Drummond College. He had belonged 
to all our clubs. He wore the same fraternity pin. He was one of 
the crowd. But he had never been one of our particular foursome. 
Perhaps his opening remark when he called on me that day will be 
sufficient explanation. 

"Well, old crutch, what did you do with yourself while this war was 
going on?" 

I let it pass. Because it seemed to be expected, I inquired how he 
had put in the time, and for the next few minutes was treated to a 
recap of Clarence's achievements in Civil Air Defense. 

"I wasn't in the Army," he said, "but there was a reason for that." 

"Age?" I said, rather pointedly. 

"Not at all." His freckled face flushed the color of his thin- 
ning hair. "I was too valuable to spare. Like Mark Henry." 



"Mark tried to get in," I said. "Of course our whole crowd just 
had one birthday too many. Except Christopher. He's younger than 
the rest of us, you know/' 

Qarence dropped the matter of birthdays. "By the way, have you 
seen him yet?" 

"Who Christopher? I didn't know he was back/' 

"Yes. Been home a week or more. I ran into him by chance the 
other day, right on Colorado Boulevard." 

My last letter from Christopher had been mailed in Tidewell, 
England, where he had been "sweating out" the Queen Mary. That 
had been weeks ago. There had been no word since. 

I asked Clarence how he looked. 

"Fine. He's put on a few pounds. But he could stand it. We had 
lunch together." Clarence drew his sandy brows together as though 
puzzled. "He's changed, though." 

"Changed how?" I said curiously. 

Clarence looked at me uncertainly, then looked away, drumming 
his fingers on the arm of his chair. 

"As you know, Christopher and I were never palsey-walsey," he 
said. "Frankly, I liked him least of all our bunch. He had queer ideas. 
I don't know where he got them, for after all his mother was a Court- 
ney and his father even though he had no family was an elder at 
Stephen Memorial. Yet with a background like that Christopher went 
through school picking fights with people who refused to accept some 
of his funny friends." 

I smiled at this oblique reference to the mauling Clarence had re- 
ceived from Christopher at the age of twelve. 

"Don't forget that he married one of his f funny friends/ " 

'Tm coming to that," said Clarence. "Of course his marriage was 
a gesture of defiance, because he had lost Maureen. He was bound to 
lose her, naturally. But why, after all these years, she should want 
him back . . /' 

The talk was becoming distasteful. I made a show of turning the 
pages of the magazine I had been reading when Clarence came in. 

"You were telling about your meeting with him the other day." 

"Oh yes. Well, as I was saying, we never spent more than fifteen 
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minutes together in our lives without locking horns over something. 
But this time, by God, we talked for over an hour, quite pleasantly. 
At least I did." 

I said, "Remarkable. Perhaps it is you who have changed." 

"No, I behaved as usual," said Clarence naively. "I brought him up 
to date on gossip of the crowd. Told him what I'd been doing, what 
the others'd been doing I believe I mentioned your book, I don't 
recall but the point is, I did all the talking. He scarcely opened his 
mouth." 

"Maybe he didn't get a chance," I said dryly. 

"He didn't hear," said Clarence. "He listened, but nothing registered. 
He seemed in a fog." Clarence gave me a peculiar look. "Do you sup- 
pose anything happened to him over there?" 

I sat up from my half-reclining position on the day bed and delivered 
myself of a few remarks upon a subject with which I was surfeited. 

"Clarence, from now on we are going to be satiated with books, 
plays, and pamphlets dealing with men whose war experiences have 
altered their personalities. Please, let's not start rehabilitating Christo- 
pher." I went on to say that I had corresponded with him all the time 
he was in Europe and I was sure he had had no cataclysmic experience 
for anyone to dramatize. Clarence looked disappointed. 

"Well, anyhow, Pm having a little supper for him Saturday, just a 
few old friends. What I came over for was to see if you could join us." 

I said I thought so, unless Dr. Craig discovered some reason for 
putting me to bed. He said Mark Henry was coming and the Abbotts 
and Maureen. At that, uneasiness pricked me. I had not known 
Maureen was in California. 

"Yes, she's staying with Kay Abbott." Clarence became confiden- 
tial. "You know, the idea occurred to me that Maureen's being here 
could account for Christopher's funny behavior. They flew from New 
York on the same plane." 

"That could have been coincidence." 

"It wasn't, though. I happen to know they got together in New York 
as soon as he landed. Maureen told my wife about the wires she 
pulled to get a reservation on that plane. Maureen and Gertrude are 
like that, you know." Clarence laid two fingers together side by side 



complacently. After all these years in California, married to a girl who 
had never known Albemarle, he was still gratified to have his wife 
approved by Maureen Schuyler Claiborne. 

After he had gone I fell to thinking about Albemarle, wondering if 
it had left as deep a mark on all of us as it had on Clarence. For Albemarle 
is not so much a geographical location as it is a design for a certain 
sort of upbringing. I confess to a fondness for the design, just as I con- 
fess to a fondness for Maureen. But I could omit some of the details 
of the pattern, just as I could on occasion omit Clarence. 

As soon as I could procure a telephone I rang Christopher's house 
in Sierra Madre. There was no response. 

3. By Saturday I was through with Dr. Craig, and I might add, though 
my personal affairs are of no importance in this narrative, I was told that 
with care I might never need more surgery. I was in my room at the 
Huntington Hotel, dressing to go to Clarence's party, when they 
phoned. from the desk that Mark Henry was waiting to see me. I told 
them to send him in. 

"Heard you were going to Clarence's so I dropped by to pick you 
up/' His warm grin belied the casualness of his greeting. We had last 
met in Washington in '43. But Mark is the same whether you parted 
from him ten days ago or ten years. I told him to sit down while I 
finished dressing. 

Of all our crowd Mark Henry changes least from decade to decade. 
A little stouter, hair a bit thinner, laugh lines a little deeper, but other- 
wise the same uncomplicated fellow at forty that he was at fifteen. 
He has been quite as successful as Clarence, but somehow you are 
never called upon to consider the fact. 

I asked about Beth and the children. Swell. They were visiting friends 
in San Francisco. He inquired about my mother. Fine. But nothing 
could pry her away from Albemarle. We laughed and talked awhile 
of mutual acquaintances. Then he asked me if I had seen Christopher. 
I explained that I had called the house several times and got no answer. 

"Out, probably," said Mark. "You never find him in the house." 

"Then you've seen him?" 

"Yes. Maureen phoned as soon as she hit town too bad Beth 



missed her and told me Christopher was back. I phoned three or 
four times without luck and finally drove up to Sierra Madre. The 
house was wide open, but no one in sight. His wife and her mother 
were in Laguna, I found later. I sat down in the patio and waited. 
About an hour later he turned up. He'd been for a tramp up the 
mountain/' 

"Was he glad to see you?" 

"Seemed to be. I wanted to take him into town for dinner but he 
insisted on making supper for me. Plenty of food in the refrigerator. 
You know how he likes to fuss around with campfires and charcoal 

broilers. He served up a swell grill. We talked I mean, I talked " 

Mark paused. An odd expression crossed his good-natured face. "I 
guess I rattled on at a great rate about Beth and the kids. But, confound 
it, you feel like a fool eating a meal with an old friend in silence." 

"He had nothing to say to you either?" 

In reply to Mark's surprised look I gave him a summary of Clar- 
ence's report. 

"Now wait, Tony, don't get the idea he was in a sulk," said Mark. 
"On the contrary, he seemed in a remarkably happy humor. But I did 
feel that I was entitled to something more than a smile by way of con- 
versation. And afterward " Mark grinned ruefully and hunched 

his shoulder. 

"What happened afterward?" 

"All through supper I kept thinking, He's got his mind on things. 
When food's out of the way we'll put our feet on the table, get out our 
pipes, and have a good old set-to. But when I started to help clear 
away, he told me not to bother. The little Mexican girl would clean 
up in the morning. He was going to study this evening." 

"So you came away?" 

"With a hint like that, what else could I do?" Mark's brown eyes 
were solemnly nonplused. "What do you make of such behavior?" 

I said Christopher was probably tired. Mark shook his head. 

"Nuh-uh. He's got something on his mind." 

4. Clarence's little party, which allegedly was to be a gathering of a 
few old friends, turned out to be a housewarming with half a hundred 



strange people milling about the place. The Beasleys had recently 
bought a new home in San Marino, and Christopher's return provided 
a happy excuse for showing off their house and grounds. 

It was still bright daylight when Mark and I arrived. Voices from 
the rear of the premises indicated that we were to be entertained in the 
California style, out of doors. But Clarence came hurrying through the 
garden to meet us and insisted on taking us through the house. 

"Everybody's out back, but I want to take you inside first. Once 
you get with that mob out there you'll never come in unless you have 
to go to the John, and I want you to see the house/' He made no bones 
about it. "Air-conditioned, of course, and earthquake proof." He 
thumped a wall and looked at Mark. Mark, who is a structural engi- 
neer, thumped and nodded. Clarence appeared satisfied. 

"I had the whole thing done over, you know. Jules Brandeaux did 
the interior." Again he paused, inviting comment. When we failed to 
react as expected, he explained, "Brandeaux is the best decorator on 
the Coast. He did the Furthmans' place in La Canada and the Clyde 
Morleys' at Toluca Lake. He's dramatic, of course, but he has taste." 

When we had admired the chartreuse living room touched with 
Chinese red and inspected a number of bathrooms, each a study in 
glamorous plumbing, we went out onto a terrace where a number of 
people were standing about drinking cocktails. Though long familiar 
with California's casual social habits, I'm still disconcerted when I 
encounter ladies in shorts or slacks at an evening party. There were 
two so dressed on the terrace. There was also a girl in peasant costume 
and another in trailing chiffon, whether formal or negligee was not 
quite clear. Their escorts were variously attired in sports wear, business 
suits, and lounge apparel. Clarence's wife left the group with whom 
she was talking and came over to greet us. Gertrude Beasley is a plain, 
likable person. The money, mostly, is hers, which gives her a curious 
blend of dignity and self-depreciation. She took over the business of 
introductions. The people on the terrace turned out to be guests, not 
atmosphere. The thought had occurred to me that perhaps they, too, 
had been provided by Mr. Jules Brandeaux. 

I was standing near the swimming pool, wondering how many people 
present were known to Christopher, when a shapely female, anony- 



mous in bathing suit, rubber cap, and swimming goggles, approached 
and breezily inquired if I was going in. When I said, Not this time, 
she stopped to look at me, as though my voice had arrested her 
attention. 

"Anthony Pryor! If we don't meet in the strangest places." 
I was at a loss. In California Fm forever encountering chance ac- 
quaintances whom I forget having met before. 

I said, "That goggle thing is quite a disguise. You'll have to take it 
off before I can tell you where we've met." 

She chuckled. "Where we've met? I used to live in your goddam 
town." Then she removed the goggles, and I recognized Jessie Yager, 
the girl we were not allowed to play with when we were growing up 
in Albemarle. 

I said, truthfully, that I was delighted to see her, for I was beginning 
to be bored and Jessie is always amusing. I've come across her from 
time to time in various parts of the country, but the last place I ever 
expected to find her was at the home of Clarence Beasley. My surprise 
must have leaked through my greetings, for after the first exchanges 
(I told her I had seen her in a picture not long back and she apologized 
for not having read my book) she gave me a sly look and said, "In 
case you're wondering what I'm doing here, I happened to work with 
Clarence's wife on a U.S.O. project during the war. She was Junior 
League, I was Sunset Strip. But somehow we hit it off. When she found 
out I knew Christopher Gayle she invited me here tonight. Of course 
Clarence fried when he saw me, but there was nothing he could do 
about it." She grinned, tilting her chin aggressively. The same old 
Jessie, impudent, swaggering, pretending not to care. 

Then, as we stood idly chatting, my thoughts swerved to my last 
meeting with her, during the war, and an uneasiness that had been in 
my mind at the time suddenly demanded confirmation. 

"Let's see, the last time I saw you was in New York, the night 
Christopher sailed." 

"Yes. Some night. Remember?" She looked at me roguishly. 

I remembered. I recalled every detail of that evening and Jessie's 
part in it. She must have caught my silent suspicion, for suddenly she 
dropped her eyes like an abashed child. 



"I've often wondered, Jessie, if you said anything to Christopher's 
wife about that evening." 

"Why? Have you heard anything?" 

"He wrote me from Germany that she'd offered him a divorce." 

She began twirling the swimming goggles defiantly. "Yes. I told 
her. Maureen came out here last winter just as I was beginning to get 
in with people and began spreading dirt about me. I decided it was 
time certain things were known about her. So I called up Christopher's 
wife and told her how Maureen had moved in on him while he was 
in New York." 

r Tm sorry you did that, Jessie." 

"Pm not. If some bitch were stealing a man from me Fd thank any- 
body for telling me." Jessie replaced the goggles with a little snap and 
going to the edge of the pool dived in. 

Not long after that Maureen arrived with Kay and Phil Abbott. 
Phil, like Mark, had married one of the girls in our old crowd, so the 
five of us had an Albemarle reunion in the midst of Clarence's party. 

How can I describe Maureen dispassionately when I've been in love 
with her all my life? To say that I had never seen her look more beau- 
tiful is to make myself liable to endless repetition, for of course I shall 
say it again and again before I am through. She is one of those women 
who do not fully bloom until they are past thirty and grow increasingly 
lovely as their contemporaries begin to fade. This is unfair, 111 admit, 
particularly if they are widowed, tragically, like Maureen. She has the 
large eyes, straight nose, and perfect chin which artists usually look 
for in their models, though there is too much character in her generous 
mouth for flawless beauty. There is character, too, in her straight fair 
hair which she brushes to satin smoothness and coils in the nape of 
her neck. Her figure must be a dressmaker's delight, yet I seldom re- 
member what she is wearing. About her dress on this occasion I recall 
only that she wore turquoise earrings which matched her eyes. 

"How's your mother, Anthony?" 

"Pretty well, for her age. She never misses the Thursday club." 

''Which still meets on Monday, I suppose." We laughed at the 
whimsicalities of the club to which both our mothers had belonged 
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for years. Then she took my hand and drew me away from the others, 
saying, "Let's sit down somewhere and talk." 

We found a redwood bench screened by shrubbery and sufficiently 
remote to muffle the chatter of the party. I knew what she wanted to 
talk about. 

"Have you seen Christopher?" 

"Not yet." 

"You'll find him changed." 

"You too?" I gave her a quizzical smile. "Why are you all deter- 
mined to dramatize him? In what way is he changed?" 

"If he had a twin brother, I should say the twin had come home in 
his place." 

"That sounds like a line from next season's corniest play on the 
Reconversion-of-a- War- Veteran theme." 

Maureen's eyes flashed. "You don't believe me?" 

"I don't believe there's been any mysterious change in Christopher. 
You've been clinging to the notion that when he returned you had 
only to say the word and he would divorce his wife. He's probably 
told you he has no such intention. I could have told you that three 
years ago." 

"There are times, Anthony dear, when I love hating you." 

"That time I turned up at your New York apartment was one of 
them." 

She bit her lip furiously, remembering. 

But her anger never lasts. It is one of her most provocative traits 
that she can change moods as swiftly as the sun in April. She went on 
after a moment, "He called me in New York when he landed. Thanked 
me for the letters I had written. Asked how I'd been getting along. 
Then said he was flying immediately to California." 

"So you didn't see him?" 

"Yes, I saw him." She didn't look happy about it. "I finally got him 
to have dinner with me. I took him to that little French caf , you know, 
where we ate before. I thought he might remember." 

"And did he?" 

"Oh yes. He remembered our table the waiter with the funny 
mustache he he was perfectly dear all evening." Her eyes filled. 
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''Then what was wrong ?" 

"Anthony, I I might have been anyone. His mind wasn't on me. 
I think half the time he didn't hear what I was saying/' 

''Did he seem worried about something?" 

She shook her head. "I never saw him so happy. He was like a man 
in love but not with me." 

After an uncomfortable pause, during which Maureen dabbed at 
her eyes, I said, to change the subject, "Who do you suppose is here 
tonight?" 

She looked startled. "Not his wife?" 

"No. You remember Jessie Yager?" 

"The bootlegger's daughter? Oh yes. Gertrude Beasley seems to 
have taken her up. Though why she should be invited tonight " 

"Perhaps because Christopher always liked her." 

Maureen flung me a look of exasperation. "All the boys went for 
Jessie. She was an experience; like cutting your wisdom teeth. But 
if you think she was ever important to Christopher " 

"I didn't say she was important to him. No woman was ever impor- 
tant to him except the one he married." 

Maureen rose impatiently. "She never brought that look to his eyes." 

The evening was half over before I saw Christopher. Clarence had 
donned his white chef's coat and cap and was putting on his famous 
act with the barbecue grill and steaks. By the united efforts of Gertrude 
and an efficient colored cook the food was eventually served, and I 
was looking about for a place to set my tray when I came upon 
Christopher standing alone on the terrace. It was so dark by now 
that I was quite near before I recognized him. 

"Christopher!" I almost dropped my load. 

He smiled. "Hello, Tony." 

I stood there, clutching that silly tray, unable to take his hand. 

"How long have you been here?" I asked. 

He said he had just come. 

Someone turned on the yard lamps. A ray of light fell across his 
face. I could see no change in its hard, thin contours. The cleft in his 
cheek which had once been a dimple, the lines about his mouth, the 
crease between his brows, were no deeper than before. His eyes held 
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the same dark pool of light that looked like tears. He still smiled 
unexpectedly. 

We chatted for a while. I noted that he was still in uniform. Two 
suits which he had ordered would not be ready for another week, he 
explained, and his prewar clothing was all outgrown. We chuckled 
over this. I asked if he was still Colonel Gayle, and he said, No, he 
had received his discharge the day he landed. After these exchanges 
he seemed to have nothing more to say. 

"Well, come on" I said; "there are a lot of people over here wait- 
ing to see you." 

"Plenty of time f or that." 

"Then stay where you are. 111 get another tray." 

"Thanks. Fm not hungry." 

I sensed how he felt. Since there seemed nothing else to do, I began 
eating. Soon Clarence spotted us and came bearing down. 

"Look," I said hurriedly to Christopher, "we won't have a chance 
to talk here. Can't we get together at my hotel? I'm at the Huntington, 
as usual." 

He said, "111 phone you," and that was the last word I had from 
him that night. Clarence took him in charge. 

Maureen was soon at Christopher's side. She managed to convey 
the impression that they were a social unit, like an engaged couple. 
She answered questions for him: No, he hasn't decided yet what 
he's going to do. Yes, they want him at U.S.C., but he's going to take 
a rest first. Yes, he'll probably stay in California for the present. I 
realized she was only repeating what he had told her on the trip out, 
but half the people present might never have guessed he was married 
if Jessie Yager hadn't inquired about his wife. 

Jessie had finished her swim and was in the house changing when 
he arrived. She came out now, looking perky in red taffeta and glow- 
ing with fresh make-up. Her greeting was calculated to arrest attention. 

"Christopher!" She seized him rapturously and kissed him. "Grand 
to see you back, darling. Where's your wife?" 

Laughing, as he always laughed at Jessie, he explained that his wife 
was with her mother down at Laguna. 

"You mean you haven't seen her yet?" 
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"Oh yes. She went down only a few days ago. Her mother's been 
ill. She's better now, though. They'll both be up in a day or two." 

It was the longest speech he had made to anyone. Jessie smiled com- 
placently at Maureen. A few years before she would have stuck out 
her tongue. 

5. The day after Clarence's party, which was a Sunday, I stayed in 
all day expecting a call from Christopher. None came. Several days 
passed without any word from him. I spent the time profitably, poring 
over some manuscripts in Huntington library which bore on the work 
with which I was engaged. Each day, on returning to my hotel, I in- 
quired for phone calls. Each day I was disappointed. The temptation 
to call him was strong, but I knew if he wanted to see me he would 
give some sign. Then on Wednesday morning, just as I was leaving 
my room, the telephone rang, and a soft monotone voice which I had 
always found enchanting said, "Hello, Anthony. When are you coming 
out to see us?" It was Christopher's wife. 

"Laura Hughes Gayle! I thought you were in Laguna." 

"I was until yesterday. Mother had to come up to see her doctor. 
How much longer will you be here?" 

I said I was leaving Saturday. 

"Then there's no time to waste. Pack your bags and check out of 
your hotel. Ill drive into Pasadena and pick you up. Can you be 
ready in an hour?" 

I promised not to keep her waiting. She rang off. Christopher's name 
had not been mentioned. 

She was punctual. When she saw me waiting under the porte 
cochere of the Huntington, she said, "Thanks for saving me the job 
of parking." The doorman stowed my grips in the rumble, I climbed 
in beside her and settled back comfortably. The prospect of a seven- 
mile drive with Laura Hughes was pleasant. She is one of those rare 
persons who, without making any noticeable effort, put other people 
at ease. Christopher once said she was like a little elf, going about 
making you comfortable but never letting you catch her at it. The 
description is apt. There is something elfin in the slant of her brows, 
the tilt of her nose, the secret merriment of hfer eyes. Her body, too, as 
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slim in her thirties as in her teens, belongs less to a matron than to 
Peter Pan. 

We talked as we drove along. After preliminary inquiries and re- 
ports about our families and friends, Laura Hughes explained why 
she, instead of Christopher, had driven in for me. 

"He went up the mountain after breakfast and hasn't come down 
yet/' Their house in Sierra Madre was near the foot of one of the 
famous trails. 

I asked if Christopher knew I was coming. 

"Oh yes/' She paused for the traffic signal at Lamanda Park and 
with her eye on the red light said, "Perhaps I'd better explain, before 
you see him, just how things stand. I've offered to divorce him and 
he's declined, politely. From there on your guess is as good as mine." 
She smiled humorously, pressed her foot on the gas pedal, and we shot 
ahead. 

I have never quite got used to the cheerfulness with which divorced 
people or about-to-be-divorced people speak of their marital fail- 
ures. I think I should have felt less depressed if Laura Hughes had 
appeared more so. 

"Christopher doesn't want a divorce, Laura. He wrote me from 
Germany when he got your letter. He was hurt and utterly dum- 
founded. Jessie Yager told you a lot of nonsense to spite Maureen." 

c T)on't blame Jessie," said Laura. "She didn't tell me anything that 
I wasn't prepared for. I've always known what would happen if Chris- 
topher and Maureen ever met again." 

"But nothing happened. That's the point. I was there, Hughesie. I 
can testify that nothing happened." 

"That, I can believe," said Laura Hughes, 'Because Christopher is 
a gentleman." She smiled, as at some paradox in the situation which es- 
caped me. "I've never suspected him of physical infidelity. But there's 
another infidelity, Anthony, over which he has no control." 

I felt a little sad as she turned her car at the Michelinda crossing 
and we began climbing toward the mountains. The last time I was in 
Sierra Madre had been on a happy occasion. It was during the summer 
of '41 and I was in Pasadena, for the usual reason. When I telephoned 
Christopher and Laura, I was invited joyously to come up to see them 
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and meet their new family three evacuated British children who had 
been sent to them by London friends. I remembered meeting the pale, 
polite little children, climbing the stairs to the large half-story room 
which had been converted into a nursery. It was a delightful apartment, 
with high, safe, dormer windows looking out on the close-pressing 
mountains. Three single beds stood side by side under the windows, 
like the beds of the three little bears. The allusion was Christopher's. 
He had played a game with the children the first night they slept in the 
strange room. They were Papa Bear, Mama Bear, and the Wee Little 
Bear. Being quite manly little boys, there had been difficulty in cast- 
ing Mama Bear, until Laura Hughes had had the inspiration to change 
her to Uncle Bear. They had been such quiet, stoical children it had 
been impossible to tell whether they were homesick, but the old nursery 
tale had seemed to make the unfamiliar room less alien. I remembered 
saying to Christopher that day, "You and Laura should have had chil- 
dren of your own/' 

The house looked down from a series of rock-rimmed terraces. As 
we ascended a steep driveway to a level parking strip near the garage, 
Laura's mother came out of a side door to meet us. Mrs. Warrington 
is still a good-looking woman, but for all her careful make-up her recent 
illness had taken its toll. Her graying hair was lusterless, her eyes were 
haggard, her throat was beginning to sag. But her off-the-shoulder sun 
dress revealed remarkably youthful contours. In her manner was all the 
old vivacity. She might be losing the battle, but she had not yet sur- 
rendered to middle age. 

She seemed almost frantically glad to see me. <f l hope you've come 
in time, Anthony, to prevent Laura Hughes making a fool of herself/' 

Laura laughed indulgently, as though her mother had told a point- 
less joke. Then, after showing me to the room I usually occupied when 
staying at the house, she went into the kitchen to help Rosa, the young 
Mexican girl, with the lunch. I unpacked my bags, got into something 
comfortable, and went out into the patio where Mrs. Warrington 
seemed to be waiting for me. Immediately she began pouring her anxie- 
ties into my sympathetic but not too approving ear. If I had not been 
such a very old friend, the freedom with which she discussed her 
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son-in-law might have embarrassed me. When she became too personal 
I let my mind wander, the quiet of the patio being conducive to -such 
sport. A natural rock escarpment, walled on the canyon side, it drowsed 
in perpetual stillness from the mountains. 

"I suppose you were at Clarence Beasley^s the other night?" 

A direct question roused me from contemplation of the pepper tree 
over our heads. I replied that I had dropped in at Clarence's for a 
while. 

"Did you see Maureen Claiborne?" 

The question annoyed me faintly. I said, Yes, I had seen Maureen, 
and hoped we had done with the subject. 

"How did she look? I mean, what was her attitude toward Chris- 
topher? Did she act like a woman who had made her kill or like one 
who had let a bird go?" Mrs. Warrington put the question much as a 
distraught householder questions a fireman, hoping that what she had 
been at pains to achieve might yet be saved. For of course she has 
always regarded her daughter's marriage to Christopher Gayle as her 
achievement. 

I said, not quite truthfully, that I had not observed Maureen and 
Christopher together. 

"Did she tell you that they met in New York as soon as he landed?" 

"Yes. She mentioned having seen him." 

"What did she say about him?" 

"Nothing more than Mark and Clarence and others are saying. 
They seem to find him changed." 

Mrs. Warrington laid down some knitting with which she was 
occupied and picked up her cigarette. The knitting, she explained, was 
therapeutic; prescribed by her doctor. Between laying down the 
needles to take a puff on the cigarette and laying down the cigarette 
to pick up the needles, she seemed continually to be making nervous 
movements. 

"Christopher has turned down every offer of a job that he's re- 
ceived," she said abruptly. 

This announcement was sufficiently disturbing to claim my full 
attention. 

I said, "He wrote me about an offer he received from Penn State 
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while he was still in Germany. He was afraid it might be closed before 
he got back/' 

"It wasn't closed. He turned it down. He also turned down a chair 
in psychology at U.S.C. and a reclamation job in Arizona." 

After a pause, in which I tried not to betray my own uneasiness, I 
said, "Christopher's been cast in a strange mold the last few years. 
He can't be expected to reshape his life instantly/* 

"He doesn't have to reshape anything. He was no boy, fresh out of 
school, when he went to war. He was thirty-five years old. His life's 
pattern was set." 

"Perhaps there's something about that pattern that he wants to 
change." I was thinking of his work. 

Mrs. Warrington misconstrued my meaning. "That's what Laura 
thinks. She's convinced he's still in love with Maureen. That's why 
she wants to divorce him." 

Before I could explain that I had reference to something quite differ- 
ent we were startled by a mischievous yodel that seemed called from 
right over our heads. Laura Hughes came out of the house to announce 
that she had sighted Christopher coming down the trail, and a few 
minutes later he emerged from the strip of eucalyptus that divided the 
property from the path. 

"Hello, Tony! Think you were hearing ghosts? You've forgotten 
about our acoustics up here." He seemed in buoyant spirits and appar- 
ently glad to see me. "Expected to get back in time to go after you, 
Tony, but I went too far. Had lunch yet?" He looked inquiringly at 
Laura. 

"No, we waited for you," she said cheerfully. 

'Time for a shower?" He was warm and dusty from his climb. 

"Yes. We're eating out here." 

He disappeared indoors. By the time luncheon was spread in the 
patio he was back; clean, brushed, and freshly turned out in prewar 
slacks and shirt. He called our attention to seams straining to burst, 
and remarked that if he didn't get some clothes soon he would be 
arrested. Certainly there was nothing strange or morose in his behavior. 
He seemed uncommonly lighthearted. And therein lay the only change 
that I could discover. His old moodiness was gone. 
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But the absent-mindedness which others had noted was clearly 
marked. If Laura and I had not maintained a steady chatter the meal 
would have been eaten in silence, for Christopher soon retired into 
his own thoughts. Mrs. Warrington, having talked herself out to me 
presumably, sat silent, watching her son-in-law, anticipating his every 
wish, waiting on him assiduously. Such hovering attention would have 
got on anyone's nerves, and I waited expectantly for the blasting witti- 
cism which usually put an end to her overweening solicitude. But, in- 
stead, he bore the annoyance with remarkable good humor. Or, to be 
exact, he appeared not to notice it. He seemed to be so deeply ab- 
sorbed with some inner satisfaction that surface frictions failed to 
register. 

I came to the conclusion that he was simply happy about something 
and in due time we should probably learn what it was. 

6. I spent the balance of the week in Sierra Madre. The hours were 
filled as hours usually are in that secluded spot: idling under the trees 
through the heat of the autumnal day, strolling down the canyon in 
the late afternoon for a swim in the pool, back to dinner and radio and 
gin rummy till bedtime. When I left on Saturday I knew little more 
of my friends 3 private affairs than I had known when I came. Chris- 
topher occupied the swing bed on the side porch, but that meant noth- 
ing, for outdoor sleeping was an old habit with him; as was also early 
rising and before-breakfast tramps in the mountains. A notorious slug- 
gard myself, I seldom saw anyone before midday, when Mrs. Warring- 
ton usually gave me breakfast, at the same time enjoying a second cup 
of coffee herself. Without saying it openly, she managed to convey the 
hope that I might have a confidential talk with Christopher before 
I left. And without replying directly I think I made it clear that nothing 
was farther from my intention than any attempt to solicit his confi- 
dence. When he felt like talking, I was happy to listen. But though we 
had a number of amiable discussions, he showed no inclination to talk 
to me about his plans or lack of plans. 

On the last afternoon of my stay I came upon him unexpectedly in 
the sunroom where I slept on the studio couch at night, in order to get 
the view from its windows on waking. He was hunched over the writ- 
ing desk when I came in. 
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"Don't let me disturb you/' I said. "Just want to get the book I was 
reading in bed last night." 

He looked up almost guiltily, letting his hand drop over the paper 
on which he was writing. "You're not disturbing me, I've finished." 
He blotted his paper and folded it, slipped it into an envelope and 
sealed it, all rather hastily. Then he let it lie, without addressing it. 

I found the book, which had fallen on the floor behind the couch, 
and said, "Thought I'd try to finish this before traintime." 

'"You're not leaving, Tony?" He spoke as though this were the 
first he had heard of my going on Saturday. 

"Tomorrow, from Pasadena, 1 P.M. daylight saving. I had return 
reservations when I came out." I looked up to find him regarding me 
with an expression that baffled me. It was an earnest, shy, almost 
tremulous look, as though he were bursting with some news which 
he didn't quite know how to tell. 

"Sit down awhile." He indicated the couch on which I had slept. 
Picking up his pen, he addressed his envelope, then held it out for me 
to read. The name meant nothing. The address was Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

"Ah! Have you had an offer from there too?" 

He smiled. "No. This is a letter of inquiry." 

"Applying for a job?" 

I meant this for a joke, but his reply was so long in coming that I 
began to wonder if I had stumbled upon something which no one sus- 
pected and which was the source of his strange silences. It was incon- 
ceivable that Christopher, with his past achievements, his brilliant rec- 
ord in the war, should come home to find all doors closed to him. Yet 
might not this be the true version of his alleged turning down of offers? 
He had written me from Germany that the Penn State opening might 
be closed before he could get home. It was possible that the U.S.C. 
bid and the Arizona reclamation project had likewise slipped between 
his fingers. To save his pride and the anxiety of his womenfolk, might 
he not have told them that he had turned these offers down? 

The answer could have been yes but for one circumstance: job 
anxiety was not compatible with his strange lightheartedness. 

He sat for seconds, looking out upon the mountains which framed 
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themselves magnificently in the plate-glass window. When he spoke 
he seemed unaware that there had been any interval between my ques- 
tion and his reply. 

"No, I'm not applying for a job. Fm not prepared to teach yet." 
This, from a man who had spent the greater part of his adult life 
teaching. "I want to study/' he said. 

I felt relieved. At least it was clear that he had turned down the 
offers received. 

"If you want to study, can't you find what you want nearer home?" 
I was thinking how he loved this place. It seemed too bad to have to 
leave it when he had just returned. 

He said, "Did you get the last letter I wrote you?" with a smile that 
robbed the irrelevancy of reproof. I realized, however, that I had done 
enough prying. 

"The last I heard was from Tidewell, England, where you were 
waiting for the Queen *Mary." 

"I wrote you again on board and mailed it from New York. You'll 
find it when you get back to Albemarle." 

7. When I was ready to leave next day I found that Laura Hughes 
was preparing to drive me to the station. I had hoped that Christopher 
would see me off, that there might be this last chance for a talk. But 
when I went out to put my bags in the car, I discovered him, wearing 
old clothes covered with dust and leafy debris, industriously pruning 
the shrubbery. 

"These don't seem to have been clipped since the Jap gardener went 
into retirement/' he said, putting down his shears to take my hand. 
"Wish you could stay longer, Tony/' He apologized for not going 
to the train with me, explaining that he was waiting for a long-distance 
call. 

Mrs. Warrington came out with a message for me to take to Mrs. 
Courtney. I had long since given up carrying messages from Laura's 
mother to Christopher's grandmother, but I promised to call on Mrs. 
Courtney when I got home. There were general good-bys and Laura 
and I drove away, leaving Christopher clipping busily. 
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"I thought it might be fun to have lunch at one of the drive-ins," said 
Laura. "We've plenty of time." 

I agreed. On the outskirts of Pasadena we found an attractive road- 
side spot where we were served in our car, on trays clamped to our 
open windows. Occupants of cars parked on either side of us were 
engrossed with their own barbecued sandwiches, so we were virtually 
alone. Eating, under the circumstances, requiring strict attention, we 
didn't talk much during the meal. I was beginning to feel the letdown 
that comes with the end of a visit. But when we had finished and I had 
offered Laura a cigarette, perfunctorily, knowing she would refuse, and 
had lighted one for myself, she announced, "I'm having more coffee, 
so we won't have to move." I knew then that she had planned this 
drive in order to tell me something. 

"I thought you might be interested to know that Christopher wants 
a trial separation," she began, giving me an I-told-you-so look, as 
though I had lost to her in a wager. 

I remained silent. 

She went on, "He came to my room last night and we talked. He 
wants to go East to study. He said he told you about it." 

I said, "He spoke of going East to study; he said nothing about want- 
ing a separation." 

"If he's in the East and I'm in the West, isn't that a separation?" 

I looked at her suspiciously. "Whose idea was it that he go alone?" 

Our coffee came. She let hers stand untasted. I sipped mine slowly, 
to give her time. 

"Do you mind, Anthony, if I tell you what happened last night?" 
Her tone was no longer flippant. 

I said, "If it would help. Thaf s what I'm here for." 

It had been quite late when Christopher came into her room. She 
was sitting in her bathrobe before the dressing table, doing whatever 
women do to their faces before going to bed. A silly, breathless con- 
fusion had seized her when he came and stood behind her chair. 

"Hello," she said brightly. "Want something?" 

"Um-hmmmmm." 

"What?" 

"Talk." 
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Their eyes met in the mirror. He smiled. Quickly she looked away. 

"Please, Christopher, not tonight. It's so late." 

"I won't keep you long. I want to tell you something." 

" About what?" 

"About me." He looked at her so earnestly, yet so shyly, that her 
heart contracted with fear of what he was about to reveal. Then she 
thought, The quicker we get this over the better, and steeled herself. 

"All right. Let's have it." 

He turned away and began moving about the room, pausing at a 
window shelf to rearrange a pair of figurines. Now that he had her 
attention he seemed at a loss for words. 

He said finally, "Do you notice any difference in me since I've come 
home?" and for no apparent reason colored deeply. 

She thought, I don' t want to hear this, and rose precipitately, over- 
turning a bottle of cologne on the dressing table. 

"Everyone's talking about the change in you, Christopher. It's no 
riddle to me. You're happy. You've found what you've been looking 
for all these years. Haven't you?" 

He said, "Yes," slowly, with deep conviction, so that it was no trite 
monosyllable but a well-rounded word of limitless import. 

"I knew you would someday, and I want you to know that I I 
won't stand in your way, Christopher. I mean whatever you want to 
do you're free to do it/' She was speaking rapidly, defensively, to 
forestall explanation. 

"But you don't know yet what I'm talking about." 

"I do know. I've always known." 

"I don't think you do. Sit down. Stop fidgeting about and let me 
tell you." 

"It's you who are fidgeting/' Nevertheless she sat down again at the 
dressing table, where the odor of the spilled cologne made her sick, and 
waited for him to go on. Once more he seemed tongue-tied by the very 
purport of what he was trying to confess. 

"Do you think we could make out," he said at last, "financially, I 
mean, if I took a year off from work?" 

The question was so unexpected, she was caught off guard. 

"You want a year's vacation?" 
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"Not exactly. I want to study. There are things Fve got to think out. 
I'd like to go East." 

She started to say, Why East? And then it was so clear she could 
have laughed, almost. In the East he would be near Maureen. 

"I see. You want to work for another degree, I suppose/* 

"No, no." He shook his head. "It's not that at all. I I seem to be 
making a mess of this I don't quite know how to tell you if you 

didn't know me so well it would be easier " He stopped, and again 

warm color surged into his face. She was so sure now of what he was 
trying to tell her that her only thought was to avoid hearing him speak 
the words. 

"Of course there's money enough, Christopher. We live very cheaply 
here, you know. Mother will be only too happy to come in with me, 
and we can share expenses/' 

"B-b-but" he looked taken aback "I don't mean for you to stay 
here. I want you to come with me." 

"Youll do much better alone/' she said firmly. 

He protested; at first bewilderedly, then vigorously, as he realized 
her determination, but she swept his objections aside. 

"You should be by yourself, Christopher, until you've had time to 
think things out." 

"But I've been by myself all the years of the war." 

"That was different. You had no time to think during those years. 
You were too absorbed in the job you were doing. Now you need to 
live apart from all ties until you've weighed your motives and reactions 
and yes, your emotions and made up your mind. This time, Chris- 
topher, you've got to be sure." 

He looked at her silently for a moment, as though her words had 
some peculiar significance for him apart from her intent. 

"Yes, I've got to be sure," he said, and passed his hand over his eyes 
as though their vision was momentarily clouded. 

Suddenly he chuckled. "How well you understand me, Hughesie. 
Pm like a confirmed misogynist fallen in love but not quite committed 
to matrimony. But you're mistaken if you think I need to live apart 
from you in order to think things out. I want very much to have you 
with me." 
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He paused, as though waiting for her answer. When she remained 
silent, he smiled. 

"You don't have to decide anything tonight. I won't be leaving for 
another week." 

When Laura had finished telling all this to me, she added dryly, 
"With or without me, he's going, you see.'' 

I said, ff What have you decided?" 

"I've no intention of going with him." 

"Why not, when he tells you plainly that he wants you?" 

"Oh, Anthony, can't you see he's still being the gentleman? He 
married me in the first place to save my face. Now he's staying mar- 
ried out of sheer politeness. It's possible that he honestly doesn't know 
whether he wants a divorce or not. So he has worked out this plan of 
studying in the East, where he can see Maureen from time to time and 
decide which of us he wants." 

I said, after a pause, "How was it between you when he first came 
home?" and was pleased to see her eyes and mouth soften. 

"For the first few hours it was wonderful. I forgot the rumors. He 
ignored the letter I had written. We just followed each other around 
and thrilled at being together. At least I did. 

"Then that night we were going to our room as we passed the 
telephone in the hall he remembered a call he had promised to make. 
I went on and left him dialing a number. His voice came to me quite 
clearly in the bedroom; I heard him say, 'Hello, Maureen, how did you 
make connections?' or something like that. I tried not to listen." 

"The call was just routine courtesy." 

"I suppose so. But at such a time " Her teeth pressed down upon 

her lower lip. "When he came in finally our moment had been 
spoiled." 

There was nothing for me to say. I waited for her to go on. 

"Next morning at breakfast I brought up the subject of the letter 
I had written offering him a divorce. I expected perhaps I hoped for 
an explosion. It would have cleared the air. Instead, he seemed to 
take it that I was apologizing for having written the letter. ' Oh, that/ he 
said, and smiled as though he were too happy about something else to 
be annoyed by anything I did. 'I know you didn't mean it, Hughesie/ 
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"When I made it clear that I did mean it, he seemed more puzzled 
than concerned. "Whatever gave you the idea that I wanted a divorce?' 
he said. I hated to repeat gossip. It sounded so small. I couldn't think 
of any reply without naming names, so I said nothing. He seemed to 
take it that the matter was closed and after breakfast went off up the 
mountain. While he was gone Mother phoned from Laguna. She'd had 
one of her attacks. I left a note for Christopher, telling him where I'd 
gone and asking him please not to follow. I stayed with Mother until 
she was well enough to come back with me. That was the day I picked 
you up in Pasadena." 

I had done some checking while Laura Hughes talked. 

"Then last night was the first opportunity Christopher has had to 
talk to you privately since he came home." 

She reached for her cold coffee, drank it quickly, like water, then 
set the cup down firmly on the tray. 

"That's the way I want it. I can give him a divorce cheerfully, if 
need be. But I don't think I'm called on to listen while he tells me about 
his love for another woman." 

The cars on either side of us had moved away. I called for our check 
and paid it. It was nearing my traintime, so we drove straight to the 
Santa Fe Station. 

As we stood watching the streamliner's noiseless approach, I said to 
Laura Hughes, "Have patience, Hughesie. All over the world, just now, 
returned soldier-husbands are trying the endurance of wives. Christo- 
pher will adjust, like everyone else." 

She smiled, as though the idea were faintly amusing. 

"Christopher never did anything like anyone else." 



JL. \ became acquainted with Christopher at the age of 
six, when my mother and I boarded in Albemarle with Mrs. Reid. My 
father had not yet retired from business in the city, but I was a sickly 
child and doctors had said I should have country air; so until he bought 
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the house on Chestnut Avenue, in Albemarle, Mother and I spent our 
summers with Mrs. Reid. Her red-brick, white-pillared house on the out- 
skirts of the old southern town stood in the midst of a two-acre tract 
of lawn and wooded pasture, where I was supposed to take healthful 
exercise. Across the road was a similar old brick house, set in an even 
broader tract of land, which interested me because of two fat 
ponies which grazed beneath its trees. It was known as the old Courtney 
place, though the children who lived there and with whom I later 
played were named Gayle. Often I have wished that the two houses 
were on the same side of the road, because the carline which linked 
Albemarle to the city divided this road into two lanes and my mother 
was nervous about my crossing the tracks. 

I had occasion to drive out this road not long ago. The car tracks 
have long since been removed. A paved boulevard now hums with 
motor traffic. No bridle path remains for Shetland ponies. The giant 
walnut trees, from which the squirrels used to scold us dropping nuts 
on our heads while we played now shelter a real-estate tract office. 
Both houses have been torn down. The acreage on both sides of the 
road has been cut up into building lots. It's a good, healthy sign of the 
times, and yet those two boys walking the ledge of that foundation 
might have been Christopher and I walking Mrs. Reid's rail fence. 

It was Mrs. Reid who brought us together. I remember her talking 
to my mother on the shady side porch, where the ladies sat with their 
crocheting before lunch. 

"Anthony should have someone to play with, Mrs. Pryor. He'll never 
get the exercise he needs poking around by himself/' 

I was lying on the grass near the porch, observing an anthill and 
missing not a word of the ladies' conversation. 

"I noticed a couple of children on bicycles the other day," said my 
mother, "who looked as though they might like to come into the yard 
and play." 

Mrs. Reid made a staccato sound of disapproval. 

"Those were the Yager children. You don't want Anthony playing 
with them. If you're going to settle in Albemarle, Mrs. Piyor, it's im- 
portant for Anthony to make nice friends from the start." 
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You knew from Mrs. Reid's tone that she was a widow of good 
family and a southern gentlewoman even if she did take paying guests. 

"Mrs. Courtney's married daughter lives across the road. One of 
her children is about Anthony's age. Ill ask her to let Christopher 
come over and play." 

Mrs. Reid was as good as her word. A few days later I was called 
from a solitary game of croquet to meet a clean-dressed, freshly 
scrubbed little boy, who stood silently while Mrs. Reid introduced us, 
regarding me with the sad-eyed dignity of a setter pup. 

"Anthony, this is Christopher Gayle. His grandmother is Mrs. Court- 
ney and his uncles are those nice gentlemen you see when you go down- 
town to the bank. Christopher, this is Anthony Pryor. He lives in the 
city now, but his papa and mama are going to move to Albemarle soon. 
Now you boys play/' She made it an order. "Mandy," to the young 
colored girl who had conducted Christopher across the tracks, "keep 
an eye on them and don't let Christopher throw things down the well." 

We appraised each other. I saw at a glance that he was younger than 
I. Accustomed as I was to adult companionship, I expected to be bored. 
What I failed to take into account was the puckish dimple in his 
cheek which belied the touching gravity of his gaze. 

"Look!" he said suddenly, and held out his hand. I had all I could 
do not to shriek. In his moist palm was a wriggling brown caterpillar. 
How long he had held it was indicated by the disheveled condition of 
the worm. I had a silly aversion to caterpillars, but I could not but 
admire the coolness with which he obeyed Mandy's order to drop it. 
I knew from that moment I should never be bored with Christopher. 

One other incident of that afternoon stays with me. About four 
o'clock Mrs. Reid called Mandy and had her set up a card table under 
the trees and gave us milk and graham crackers. The incident I recall 
was when I reached for my glass and started to drink. Christopher 
asked if I weren't going to say a blessing. 

I set down my glass, deeply embarrassed. I didn't know one. 

The colored girl came to my rescue. "Go ahead, Christopher; don't 
keep Anthony waitin'. He's hungry." 

Christopher bowed his head, closed his eyes, and murmured a formal 
grace that would have done credit to a visiting churchman. 
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2. After that Christopher came frequently to play with me, always 
accompanied by the colored girl. He took pains^to explain that she was 
the cook's daughter, not his nurse. Then, not long after, I \vas invited 
to supper at the Gayles'. I don't recall how it happened that I, a small 
child, came to be invited to an evening meal. It might have been Chris- 
topher's birthday. At any rate Mandy came across to get me and Mrs. 
Reid took it as a personal compliment that I had been asked. 

There were three older Gayle children: Eleanor, Calvin, and Louise. 
Though they were quite a bit older than Christopher and I, they were 
very good-natured about playing with younger children. Eleanor, in 
particular, who was fourteen and a boarding pupil at JMiss Barthwick's 
School in the city, seemed to enjoy organizing games, and taught us a 
very jolly one which we played with tiny balls and racquets. 

Calvin and Louise were still in Benleigh School in Albemarle. As I 
write Benleigh School I realize that it requires an explanation. Benleigh 
had been a private day school until recently and even after its absorp- 
tion into the public-school system it retained the patina of aristocracy. 
Its location in the Schuyler Hill district practically insured an enroll- 
ment of children from the best families, and people of a certain class, 
regardless of school districts, continued to send their children to Ben- 
leigh even when a permit from the school board was required. Louise 
Gayle did not explain all this to me, a child of six, that afternoon, but 
I learned about it later. 

"I'm going to high school when I'm through at Benleigh/' said Louise. 
"I'm not going to a girls' school, like Eleanor/' 

I asked, Why? because it seemed expected of me. 

"All my crowd's going to high school. Eleanor's crowd went to Miss 
Barthwick's. You always do what your crowd does," explained Louise, 
"if you want to have fun/' 

I was flattered to have a twelve-year-old young lady talk to me with 
such worldly wisdom. 

I inquired if Calvin was going to high school. Louise said, Yes, he 
would at first. Later he was going to Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Calvin was going to be a minister. After that I regarded the quiet, dark- 
eyed lad respectfully, as a creature set apart. 

All the Gayle children were dark (like their father) except Chris- 
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topher, who had the light brown hair and hazel eyes of the Courtneys. 
The Courtney men were considered handsome. I came to know them 
later, when my father put his money in the Albemarle bank. There 
were Mr. Charles and Mr. Ben, both bachelors in their thirties, and so 
indolently charming that it was a miracle they had escaped matrimony. 
Then there was Kit, for whom Christopher was named, the youngest 
and best-looking of them all. Mr. Gayle did not like it when people 
said Christopher looked like his uncle Kit, for the youngest Courtney 
was known as a scapegrace. 

Of course I learned all this over a period of years. I knew nothing 
about it that evening I first visited the Gayles. 

I don't seem to remember much about Mrs. Gayle on this occasion 
except that she struck me as extraordinarily young (my own parents 
were middle aged) and she spoke to me in a singularly sweet-toned 
voice. The person I most vividly recall is Mrs. Courtney. She 
.arrived in an old-fashioned surrey, driven by a dignified colored man, 
and she was quite the most impressive lady I had ever met. Not even 
Mrs. Reid, who dressed for dinner every Thursday, could equal the 
grandeur of Mrs. Courtney. Yet she was a small woman, inconspicuous 
in appearance and almost dowdily dressed. But her graciousness of 
manner seemed to make everyone her inferior. 

She had brought gifts to all, but there was a special one for 
Christopher (it must have been his birthday), and it was plain to see 
that he was her favorite. When I was presented to her she inquired 
about my mother as courteously as though I were an adult, and said 
she was going to call upon her. This item, later repeated, threw Mrs. 
Reid into transports; but I might say here that Mrs. Courtney never 
got around to calling on my mother until we bought the property 
adjoining hers on Chestnut Avenue. 

I got the impression that night that Mr. Gayle did not like his 
mother-in-law. She dominated the table talk, it is true, but delightfully, 
setting herself to enliven the children, and we should have been very 
merry indeed if Mr. Gayle, serving the plates from the stack in front 
of him, had not maintained a dour silence that cast a slight gloom over 
the festivities. Yet it might have been that he did not feel well. He 
was a pale, unhealthy-looking man, with a glandular swelling on his 
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neck which caused him to hold his head a little to one side. This tilt 
of the head gave a curiously sinister aspect to an otherwise mild- 
looking countenance. He seemed always to be regarding us obliquely. 
I had a feeling that all his children had a lively respect for his dis- 
pleasure, and that Christopher in particular frequently encountered 
it. I was more than a little afraid of him myself, though I had no 
reason to be, for later in the evening, after the birthday cake, he spoke 
to me kindly, inquiring if I went to Sunday school. When I explained 
that I had been sick a good deal, he accepted my alibi but invited me 
to go sometime with Christopher. I said I would ask my mother. 

Looking back, of course, it is clear enough now why Mr. Gayle 
resented his mother-in-law. The fact was, money was none too plentiful 
in his household. The ponies were gifts from the Courtney uncles. 
The colored girl's wages were paid out of his wife's allowance from 
her mother. The children's music lessons were financed by their grand- 
mother. The house they lived in was part of the Courtney estate. 
Torn between a desire for his children to have everything their friends 
had and a galling reluctance for them to accept favors which he could 
not provide, Mr. Gayle preserved his self-esteem by disapproving of 
the Courtneys. 

3. It was Mrs. Reid, actually, who was responsible for my attending 
Stephen Memorial Sunday school. In Albemarle it was important, she 
explained to my mother, to go to the right church from the start. 
Stephen Memorial did for you on Sundays what Benleigh School did 
for you on weekdays : insured you meeting the nicest children in town. 
She didn't mean to say there weren't nice children in other Sunday 
schools. The Henrys, for instance, were Baptists; the Abbotts, Method- 
ists "Southern, that is"; the Quinns, Campbellites "I mean Chris- 
tian, they don't like being called Campbellites, though why they 
should think they have exclusive right to the name Christian I can't 
see"; but there were more old families like the Courtneys and Schuylers 
and Beaumonts in the Presbyterian church than in any other. 

"Thaf s Stephen Memorial, of course/' emphasized Mrs. Reid. 
"There's another Presbyterian church down on Mill Street, but you 
wouldn't want Anthony to go there." 
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I've always been grateful to the Gayles and to Mrs. Reid for steering 
me into Stephen Memorial. If I had not gone there to Sunday school 
I should have missed a great experience. I should have missed some- 
thing special in companionship, something indefinable which is more 
important than catechisms, because it lasts when formal precepts are 
forgotten. It even lasts when intellectual doubt has challenged faith. 
I said something like this once to Christopher, and he asked me, 
disconcertingly, if I couldn't have learned the same things down on 
Mill Street. I honestly did not know. But, then, he was always asking 
disturbing questions. 

Mr. Gayle was superintendent of the Sunday school. He opened the 
morning devotions in the big room. I remember how the scuffling, 
giggling, chattering noises ceased when he appeared before us, head 
gravely tilted to one side. I think most of the children were glad 
when the exercises were over and we escaped to our individual class- 
rooms and teachers. 

Sunday afternoons Christopher could not play until he had learned 
his catechism. I believe the Gayle children were the only ones in school 
who ever completed the Westminster Shorter Catechism. Even the 
minister's children flunked out after the first ten questions. But the 
Gayle girls had already received the Bibles which were the awards 
for this feat and Calvin was halfway through. Christopher was nearly 
abreast of his older brother. I marvel now at his memory. Before he 
was six he could recite the Ten Commandments, the better-known 
Psalms, the Beatitudes, and a Bible verse for each letter of the alphabet. 
He knew more verses than his brother and sisters together. There was a 
reason for this. 

"Every time I'm bad I have to learn verses/' he explained. 

Since he was too young to read and Mr. Gayle taught him by 
rote, it was a question who received the punishment. 

One Sunday afternoon when I went over to play I was told that 
Christopher couldn't come out. Louise met me on the porch and ex- 
plained that he had been bad and was being punished. I hinted that 
with Christopher's remarkable memory his penance should soon be 
over. 

"He's not learning verses this time," said Louise. "Father's reading 
to him." 
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Curious to know what sort of punishment there could be in having 
someone read to you, I slipped around the house and peered through 
the shutters into the room Mr. Gayle called his study. I could hear the 
drone of his voice but I could not make out what he was reading. 
Christopher sat on a stool at his feet, his large eyes fixed on his father's. 
To this day I can see the fascinated terror in his face. I crept away from 
the window, badly shaken; not by anything I had heard, but what I 
had seen in Christopher's eyes. I never mentioned the incident to him 
until years later, when we were rooming together at Drummond. I 
told him about it then, during one of our argumentative talks, and 
he gave me the details of that afternoon. 

"That was the day I broke all the Ten Commandments/' he said. 

It began with an altercation with his brother in which he declared 
he loved his mother better than God and emphasized his statement with 
profanity, newly acquired from the iceman. 

"That took care of the first two/' he chuckled. 

Later in the day he was found making caricatures of his teacher 
in his sand pile, in which he was not allowed to play on Sunday. 

"That smashed the ones about graven images and Sabbath ob- 
servance." 

Then followed back talk to his father, the theft of cookies from the 
pantry and false witness regarding same. 

"Which disposed of commandments five, eight, and nine/' said 
Christopher. "Then I took my sister's bicycle without permission, which 
came under the head of coveting my neighbor's property/' 

His greatest crime, in his own eyes, was the drowning of three 
small kittens in the rain barrel. He was trying to teach them to swim, 
but no one accepted his explanation. 

I said, "There was one commandment, at least, which you weren't 
old enough to break." 

"The seventh? Oh no. Before the day was over something happened 
which Father considered a violation of that too." 

After the tragedy of the kittens, Christopher was sent to his room 
to meditate upon his sins. Of course he escaped promptly and went 
back to the shady yard. It was here that the Yager children found him. 
Screened by the syringa bushes, they were deep in fascinating talk 
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when Mr. Gayle came in search of his son. Unfortunately, he ap- 
peared just as Jessie Yager was explaining where babies came from. 
The Yagers were sent home and Christopher was marched into his 
father's study. 

"You are too young, Christopher," said Mr. Gayle, when he had 
closed the door, "to comprehend the meaning of the seventh command- 
ment. When you are older you will understand that it relates specifically 
to the marriage state, though it refers generally to all improper talk 
and behavior/' Mr. Gayle paused, head tilted, looking down in his 
oblique manner at his son. "Do you understand what I am saying?" 
he asked, forgetting, as adults frequently do, that a five-year-old's 
intelligence exceeds his vocabulary. 

"There are some things," he went on, "which you are too young 
to have explained to you now and which it is not nice for you to 
discuss. That is why you are forbidden to play with the Yager children. 
Because their talk is not nice." 

"But where do they come from?" asked Christopher. 

"Who, the Yagers?" 

"No. Babies." 

Mr. Gayle flushed darldy and told Christopher to get down on 
his knees. "Fm going to talk to God about you," he said. "I'm 
going to ask Him to look down upon you now, while you are young and 
innocent, and if He sees that you are going to grow up into a 
wicked, immoral man, I'm going to ask him to take you to heaven." 

They knelt. Mr. Gayle prayed aloud, exactly as he had promised. 
Christopher knew that he meant every word. Afterward, he read 
from the book of Revelation a description of the punishment prepared 
for sinners. It was at this point that I had peered through the window 
and had been startled by the bright terror in Christopher's face. 

"I dreamed that night," said Christopher, when telling me this years 
later, "that I stood beside a river of fire and everyone I loved was on 
the other side. For a long time after that I fully expected to die if I 
made the slightest misstep." 

"I wonder why he frightened you like that," I mused. "He wasn't 
a cruel man." 
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"No," said Christopher, f Tie tried conscientiously to be a good father. 
Remember how he was always bringing us things? Every holiday we 
had gifts and some sort of celebration." 

Not only Christmas and birthdays, but all the minor holidays, 
which most busy people overlook, were made much of in the Gayle 
household. I had never known there were so many feast days in the 
calendar, because after Christopher and I became friends I was often 
invited to share the fun. Mr. Gayle provided the treats for these 
occasions. I mean, he took the time to shop, personally, for the Easter 
rabbits and jack-oManterns and valentines and shamrocks and flags 
and April Poors gadgets and May baskets and firecrackers. Mrs. 
Gayle's health was not good, but even had it been otherwise I think 
he would have performed these errands for his own satisfaction. I 
can see him now, getting off the interurban car, pockets bulging, arms 
loaded with interesting parcels. 

But having provided the means, he seemed incapable of participating 
in the fun. He would stand to one side and watch us play. It seemed 
never to occur to him to join in the games any more than it oc- 
curred to us to invite him. His pleasure seemed to consist in silently 
watching his children stuff themselves with more sweets than were 
good for them, while they demolished several dollars' worth of perish- 
able toys. When Mrs. Courtney provided the treats, as she sometimes 
did, he did not even watch. He remained in his room all evening. 

Once when Mrs. Reid was talking to my mother I learned some- 
thing about Mr. Gayle which partly explained him. He had spent his 
early years in a southern orphanage and was nearly twelve years old 
when a Scotch Presbyterian minister took him into his home and gave 
him an education. 

"No one ever knew what Anneth Courtney saw in him," said Mrs. 
Reid. 'To be sure he was nice-looking and had no bad habits. But 
Anneth could have married anyone she pleased. She was practically 
engaged to Walter Beaumont when Arthur Gayle came to town as 
religious secretary for the Y.M.C.A. The Y is right back of the 
Courtney bank building and Arthur got acquainted with Ben and 
Charles Courtney and got himself invited to the house. Six months later 
he was married to Anneth." 
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My mother smiled. "It must have been love at first sight." 

"Anneth has the kindest heart in the world/* said Mrs. Reid. 
"He probably told her the story of his life and she felt sorry for him. 
And then, of course, there was Walter Beaumont's drinking. Maybe, 
being the sister of Kit Courtney, she preferred the sober, moral type. At 
any rate, she's loyal to him. And of course he's mad about her. That's 
why he's got it in for Christopher." 

I was listening avidly to this conversation and understanding more 
than my elders suspected. When Mrs. Reid dropped her voice, I 
strained my ears. 

"Christopher was a Caesarean baby," she explained. "Dr. Schuyler 
said she must never have another." 

4. One morning, while I was eating my breakfast, Mrs. Reid came in 
' to tell me that Mr. Schuenke was outside. 

"He's taking Christopher home with him to spend the day and he 
says there's room for you if you'd like to go along." 

Mr. Schuenke was a dairy fanner who delivered milk, butter, and 
eggs to Mrs. Reid. I was on friendly terms with him, as were all the 
other children along his route. He was a German Alsatian who had 
come to this country in his teens (his parents being dead and his brothers 
and sisters married) to live with a relative who had a farm in the next 
county, and after a couple of years' schooling he had hired out to a 
dairyman near Albemarle. Being healthy, intelligent, and industrious, 
he was able, after ten years having saved his wages, board and 
lodging being found to negotiate a loan at the Courtney bank and 
buy the small farm, stock and equipment, for himself. When he 
began paying off the principal of his loan the very first year, the 
Courtneys became interested in him. He had a pleasant, brown-eyed 
face and a trusting, friendly nature which made everyone like him. 
The best families in Albemarle were his customers. In spite of his 
noticeable accent and the still more noticeable odor of barnyard that 
clung to his boots, he was generally respected; particularly by the 
Courtneys. Christopher had been allowed to go home with him from 
time to time since he was old enough to go anywhere. 

I ran out to the waiting milk wagon and was hoisted up beside 
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Christopher. Mr. Schuenke touched his hat to my mother and Mrs. 
Reid, who stood on the porch to see us off. 

"I'll bring them back this evening, when I come in to lodge." 

The three-mile drive was pure rapture. Mr. Schuenke still drove a 
horse, though he explained to us that he planned to retire old Buck 
before long and buy a Ford truck. Buck wore a straw hat, not unlike 
Mr. Schuenke's except for the holes cut in the brim for his ears to come 
through, which gave him a rakish appearance. It changed him from 
a sober work animal into a horse that didn't give a damn, particularly 
when he tossed his head to get rid of a fly. When we were out of 
town, Mr. Schuenke asked us if we should like to drive, and when the 
transfer of reins was made from his slack grip to Christopher's taut 
one, the horse stopped and turned his head to see what was going on. It 
was then that the straw hat gave him the remarkable expression of look- 
ing down his nose, as though contemplating the pleasure of putting this 
new driver in his place. 

But Christopher was an old hand with horses. He could drive and 
carry on a conversation at the same time. 

"How's everything out to your house, Mr. Schuenke?" 

"Fine." 

"Are there any little chickens?" 

"Yah." 

"Any new calves?" 

"One." 

"Kittens?" 

"Yah." 

"Puppies?" 

"No. But I don't be surprised if there be some soon." 

This was interesting. 

"How do you know there'll be some soon?" asked Christopher. 

Mr. Schuenke's eyes twinkled. "You always know about those things. 
I told you there would be some little chicks. Those eggs hatched, didn't 
they? Yah!" 

"But dogs don't lay eggs." 

"No." 
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"Then how d'you know there's going to be puppies?" 

"Brownie's looking for them. When she goes out looking for puppies 
she brings them in. You wait. You'll see/' 

A little girl was hanging on the gate when the milk wagon turned 
into the lane. She was a thin, sun-browned child with dark hair plaited 
in two short braids and shy, bright eyes like a woods creature's. 
Christopher hailed her familiarly. 

"Hi, Hughesie!" 

"H'lo," she called, in a soft monotone voice, though her eyes 
went past Christopher to me, the stranger. 

"This is Anthony Pryor," said her father, lifting me down from the 
wagon. "He's a friend of Christopher's. Now take the boys out, 
Hughesie, and show them the new calf and the kittens." 

But it was Christopher, not Hughesie, who took us on an inspection 
tour of the livestock. Though we were on Hughesie's home territory, 
she allowed Christopher to do all the honors. He knew where every- 
thing was, and when he ran straight to the barn to see the newborn 
calf she called, "Cm on/' to me, and trotted after him like a happy 
terrier. When he climbed the chicken-yard fence to get closer to the 
sheltered brood of little chicks, she was close on his heels and I was 
close on hers. But when it came to the young kittens, Christopher 
did not know where they were so Hughesie had to lead the way 
to the hole under the back porch which the gray cat had chosen for 
a lying-in hospital. Here on a pile of gunnysacks lay Tabitha, with 
four soft balls of fluff tugging at her furry belly. The kits were only 
five days old. Their eyes were sealed tight shut. 

We regarded them silently, with wonder and delight. Then 
Christopher remarked, irrelevantly, "They can't swim." 

"Of course not," said Hughesie. "They're just borned." 

"They can't ever swim," repeated Christopher thoughtfully. 

At noon we were summoned from our play by the ringing of a large 
dinner bell on the back porch and were given a hearty meal of fried 
ham, roasting ears, blackberry pie, and milk. We ate on an oilcloth- 
covered table in a dean, pleasant kitchen which, being the largest room 
in the house, served also as dining and general sitting room. Mr. 
Schuenke's wife made a strong impression on me. She was a very 
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pretty woman, with a short, pert nose, dimpled chin, and large blue eyes 
which she used effectively. Her expression and manner can best be 
described by a word seldom found outside Victorian novels: arch. 
She treated her husband with the impatient sufferance sometimes ac- 
corded a child. But she treated Christopher and me as though we 
were guests her own age. 

"How's your mother, Christopher? And your grandmother? Please 
tell Mrs. Courtney that I asked about her. What's this little boy's 
name? Pryor? Ummm. I don't know any Pryors. What does your 
papa do, dear?" 

I explained that my father was in business in the city, but he was 
going to retire soon and move to Albemarle. This seemed to impress 
Mrs. Schuenke. She told me to drink my milk, it would put color in 
my cheeks. 

Mr. Schuenke ventured a small joke. "Mrs. Reid says Anthony's 
put on three pounds since he's been boarding with her. I told her 
it was our milk." His wife gave him a look I was sorry to see, because 
Mr. Schuenke was such a kind man. Hughesie smiled privately at her 
father. 

After dinner we lay under the plum tree, too replete with food to 
bestir ourselves. The afternoon stretched ahead of us infinitely, with 
ten thousand things to do. 

"Let's go down to the creek and get water cress," said Christopher. 
But at that moment a ladybug appeared on a blade of grass and we had 
to send her home to her burning house before her children were 
cremated. Then Hughesie discovered a soft little pyramid of earth and 
the doodlebug had to be called. 

"Doodlebug, doodlebug, come out your hole " 

"Spit in it, then he'll come." 

In spite of incantation and expectoration, the bug did not appear. 

"I don't believe in that old doodlebug," said Christopher. 

"Neither do I," said Hughesie. 

He was taken aback. It was one thing to voice skepticism; it was 
something else to have his doubts endorsed and not denied. 

"You mean you never saw a doodlebug?" 

"No, I never did." 
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"Did you ever see one, Anth'ny?" 

I had to confess I had not so much as heard of one until that day. 

After a pause Christopher said, "Do you believe in Santa Glaus?" 

Hughesie said, "There isn't any. It's just our fathers and mothers." 

Christopher and I exchanged glances. We had already discussed this 
question and arrived at the same conclusion, but somehow you ex- 
pected girls to be more credulous. 

"Do they know you know?" he asked Hughesie. 

"Who Mother and Daddy? Oh no. They'd feel bad if they did. 
I pretend to them that I believe everything." 

Obviously this was the only course to take with parents. We started 
for the creek, feeling grave and dignified in our disillusionment. 

There were only two fences to climb before we came to the wood 
through which the creek cut a rocky bed. Here, presently, we came 
upon a shelf of limestone over which the water purled in shallow falls 
from pool to pool. On the surface of the pools water cress grew in pro- 
fusion. So clear was the stream we could see every pebble on the floor 
of the creek. A water fly skimmed over the pool, trailing his sub- ' 
merged shadow. 

Christopher broke the silence. "D'you s'pose it's that way with 
God?" 

I said, "What way?" Hughesie was inattentive. She was already 
taking off her shoes. 

Christopher said, "D'you s'pose He's just something our fathers and 
mothers made up?" 

I said, "Of course not/' The idea seemed preposterous. 

Two waders came around the bend of the creek, a boy and a girl. 
They called shrilly, rc Hi, Christopher!" 

Hughesie said, "There's the Yager kids. We better go back. My 
mother doesn't let me play with 'em." 

"We aren't playing with 'em," said Christopher. "We got as much 
right to pick water cress as they have." 

I was glad to hear him take this stand, because I had heard so 
much about this notorious pair that I was wild to meet them. 

"Christopher Gayle, what're you doing way out here?" demanded 
Jessie Yager. 
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"Spending the day with Hughesie." 

"Oh. Hello, Laura Hughes." 

"Hello." 

"Who's the other boy?" asked Allan Yager. 

"This is Anth'ny." 

Greetings disposed of, the five of us stared at one another. 

The Yager children were a year or two older than we and large for 
their ages. They were handsome youngsters, vigorously healthy, with 
black curly hair and impudent blue eyes. Most people prophesied that 
the girl, in particular, would come to a bad end. And small wonder, 
they would add, with no mother and such a father. Mr. Yager, a whole- 
sale liquor salesman, was a big, handsome, gross-looking man, attractive 
to women of a certain sort. He entertained friends, both male and 
female, in his large, untidy house on Oak Street, and through his house- 
keeper, a dubious widow, there trickled stories of his way of life that 
caused people to shake their heads and wonder what would become 
of those poor children. The children, meantime, were the envy of every 
properly controlled child in town. They did as they pleased from morn- 
ing till night. They had inexhaustible pocket money, also the privilege 
of charging things. At school, where I knew them later, they were 
popular because they always had treats to dispense, but off the play- 
grounds girls such as Maureen Schuyler and Beth Quinn pronounced 
them common and let them alone. 

"What're you all doing out here?" asked Christopher. The question 
was rhetorical. One was never surprised to meet the Yagers anywhere. 

"We followed the creek," said Allan. 

Pebble Creek ran through Albemarle only a few blocks from the 
Yagers' house. Beyond this point it was full of deep holes. Not until it 
gained the open country did it broaden into a shallow stream safe 
for wading. We gazed respectfully upon the hardy adventurers. 

"Weren't you afraid?" asked Hughesie. 

"Afraid!" The Yagers laughed scornfully. 

"What did you do when you came to deep holes?" asked Chris- 
topher. 

"Went around J em. There's always ways to go around if you feel 
for 'em." Jessie demonstrated with her foot, groping for crevices be- 
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tween the stones. Her bare leg looked fluid, moving under the limpid 
water. 

We spent an enjoyable afternoon; at least, until Jessie introduced 
a delicate subject of conversation. It began by her asking Christopher 
when the Stephen Memorial picnic was going to be. The Yagers' at- 
tendance at Sunday school was confined to the Christmas and Easter 
seasons and the week before the annual picnic in midsummer. 

"Stephen Memorial's a swell church/' she said, when the desired 
information had been supplied. We all agreed, except Hughesie, who 
remained conspicuously silent 

"Don't you think Stephen Memorial's a swell church, Hughesie ?" 
asked Jessie. 

Hughesie's cheeks flushed and she bit her underlip. She said she 
didn't know anything about it, she didn't go there. Jessie opened her 
eyes wide, as though this were news. 

"Where do you go?" 

Hughesie replied stiffly that she went to the Mill Street church. 

"My goodness, what do you want to go to a tacky church like that 
for? Nobody goes there but a lot of poor whites and foreigners that 
work in the rolling mill." 

Hughesie said the Mill Street people weren't poor whites and they 
weren't all foreigners and she liked going there to church. 

Jessie said slyly, "I bet you don't. I bet you'd rather go to Stephen 
Memorial." 

Face flaming, Hughesie declared if she had to go to Stephen Me- 
morial she'd stay home. 

After a stunned silence Christopher said, "Why?" 

Hughesie said flatly, "Because they're stuck up." 

After that the Yagers seemed glad to change the subject. They be- 
gan showing off. Allan stood on his head and walked on his hands. 
Jessie turned somersaults with a vulgar display of her wet bottom. She 
pulled Christopher down and wrestled with him. Then, abruptly, they 
were ready to depart. 

"S1ong, Christopher/' 

'"By,Anth'ny." 

"'By, Hughesie." 
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Their voices floated back impudently. We put on our shoes in 
silence. 

When we reached the house the evening milking was in progress, 
and this was an event of such interest that less pleasant incidents were 
forgotten. Then came supper, after which Mr. Schuenke disappeared 
upstairs, Christopher and Hughesie went out for a last look at the 
kittens, and I was treated to more conversation with Mrs. Schuenke, 
for whom I had fallen hard. I marvel now at the way she talked to me, 
a child of seven. By the time Mr. Schuenke reappeared, shaved, 
brushed, and so disguised in a blue serge suit and striped shirt as to 
be scarcely recognizable, I had learned a great deal about his wife. She 
had lived all her life in Albemarle, apparently on the fringe of respect- 
ability. She was connected (her word) with one of the old families 
I had heard of the Porterfield Hugheses? but unfortunately the last 
of the clan had died before learning she had a namesake. Yes, Hughesie 
was named for Cousin Laura Hughes "fifth cousin, that is, the one 
who left her property to the Presbyterian Hospital/' Mrs. Schuenke's 
father had been in real estate, but due to bad health (shiftlessness, I 
later heard it called) had been unable to work much. She was book- 
keeper for Munson's coal and feed store when she met the dairyman 
and, in a weak moment, married him. Much as I liked Mr. Schuenke, I 
came away with the impression that his wife had married beneath her. 

Mrs. Reid added a postscript, later, to this biographical data. 

"The best thing that ever happened to Arabella Hughes was marry- 
ing Carl Schuenke. Her mother was a lady, even if she did take in 
sewing, but her father was a lazy loafer who let his wife die from 
overwork while he sat around bragging about his relations and drink- 
ing himself to death." 

We drove back to town in a light buggy instead of the milk wagon. 
I find myself hoping, even now, that Mr. Schuenke enjoyed his lodge 
meeting. 

5. In the summer of 1914 my father bought the house on Chestnut 
Avenue, across from Stephen Memorial Church. I thought when we 
left Mrs. Reid's that I would no longer have Christopher to play 
with. But our property adjoined Mrs. Courtney's and the Gayles were 
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frequent visitors. It was not unusual for me to be invited to have 
supper with Christopher at his grandmother's. 

Even supper at the Courtneys' seemed a grand event, with Julius, 
the colored butler, waiting behind his mistress's chair. There was no 
Grandfather Courtney any more, except in the large mahogany-framed 
portrait that hung over the living-room mantel, but Uncle Chuck and 
Uncle Bunch (as Charles and Ben Courtney were called, ridiculously, 
according to Mr. Gayle) were usually present, and once in a great 
while Kit. The latter was just out of college, with a diploma in engi- 
neering, and he was not following his brothers into the bank their 
great-grandfather had founded. The Courtneys had mining interests in 
California and Mexico, and Kit seemed always to have just returned 
from one or the other of those far-off places. When he talked of his 
adventures, both Christopher and I listened entranced. It was about 
this time that we decided to be engineers when we grew up. 

I know now that Kit Courtney, for all his charm, was a source of 
anxiety to his family. His brief visits home were times of tension. 
He was too restless, too moody, too handsome for anyone's good. 
There were whispered rumors that he had got into serious trouble at 
college and that it had cost his mother plenty to get him out of it. 
I think the family hoped that marriage would settle him, for they were 
always trying to interest him in some nice girl. 

That is how I remember chiefly the outbreak of the European war. 
For if the Courtneys had not been throwing Eloise Beaumont at Kit's 
head, the Junior League pageant would not have been staged on the 
Courtney lawn and Christopher and I would not have been hanging 
around watching rehearsals and getting ourselves, at the last moment, 
drafted as Indian children in the colonial sequence. On the night of 
the pageant we were standing behind a clump of shrubbery, having 
our faces made up, when Kit came backstage with a special edition of 
the evening paper. He thrust it in front of Neil Lucas, our stage elec- 
trician. 

"Look! France has declared war on Germany ." 

I can see those headlines now, two inches tall and ominously black. 
To this day I associate World War I with the smell of theatrical cream, 
the sticky heat of an August night, and gnats flying around a glaring 
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electric-light bulb. I looked at Christopher. His eyes were so big the 
whites showed in his dark-painted face. 

"Turn around, Anthony. Christopher, don't smear that make-up. 
The war's in Europe. It doesn't affect you" 

Miss Eloise Beaumont was concerned with getting a pageant started 
on time. 

"It will be over in three months/' said Neil Lucas. 

Kit was not so sure. "The Germans are already in Belgium." 

"They can never lick the French Army." 

"They may be in France before the French can get mobilized." 

We stood there, two little palefaces, getting ourselves turned into 
Indians. We had no way of knowing, in our childish ignorance, any 
more than Neil and Kit in their young men's wisdom, that the world 
into which we had been born was ending that night. We were told 
to take our places and mind our cues. The war was a long way off. It 
didn't concern us. 



3. 



The war years, to us, meant the funny kinds of flour 
our cooks had to use in their breadmaking; people who knew nothing 
whatever about gardening digging up their lawns and flower beds and 
planting vegetables; our mothers giving so many days a week to the Red 
Cross and knitting socks and sweaters and a funny kind of headgear 
called helmets. Even little girls learned to knit. Mrs. Schuyler invited a 
carefully selected group of girls Maureen's age to meet on her front 
porch every Monday morning and knit mufflers under her direction. 
Later, when boys were included (to weed the Liberty garden), she 
served lemonade and vanilla wafers and called us the Monday Morn- 
ing Glory Group. Maureen and I were talking not long ago about the 
M.M.G.G/s, and she said it was really the beginning of our crowd, 
because a few years later this same group organized the Skylarks, which 
was the greatest club we ever had. 

I remember when our two batteries marched away and the celebra- 
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tion that was held on the courthouse lawn the night they left, with the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy presenting each battery with a 
flag. The presentation was made by old Mrs. Lathrop, who remem- 
bered another war when the young men of Albemarle had marched 
away to fight against that same flag. I remember Kit Courtney, home 
from officers' training camp, handsomer than ever in uniform. I re- 
member the entertainments given to raise funds for various reliefs, and 
particularly one in which Mark Henry, in Boy Scout uniform, sang 
"Pack up your troubles in your old kit bag, and smile, boys, smile! 1 ' 

A Sunday morning in October 1918 stands out. In his sermon that 
morning, Dr. McLaren made a statement which startled his listeners 
and roused even children from their torpor. 

"There is not a person within sound of my voice, however young/* 
said Dr. McLaren, "who will live to see the end of this war/' 

Less than a month later, November 1 1 and the first Armistice Day 
had come and gone. People laughed at Dr. McLaren. 

The batteries came home, leaving twelve white crosses in France. 
Kit Courtney, restless as ever, went out to San Francisco. And stayed. 
Neil Lucas ran for mayor. And was elected. 

2. It was in Benleigh School that I really got to know Mark Henry. 
He sat in front of me in third grade and spent most of his time leaning 
over my desk watching me work. Mark got most of his reprimands 
for turning around in his seat to watch me. 

Maureen Schuyler sat across the aisle and Elizabeth Quinn in front 
of her. They whispered together a good deal, but somehow they were 
never caught as were Mark and I. They exchanged notes too. Once 
Mark caught one of their notes when it dropped on the floor and Miss 
Henshaw made him give it to her. That was the only time Maureen 
and Beth had to stay after school. They didn't speak to Mark for a 
week. 

Jessie Yager was in that room, too, and Phil Abbott and Katharine 
Wood and George Porter and Clarence Beasley. Christopher wasn't in 
our room until after sixth grade, when he and Cliff Westerman and 
Margie Noble and Frankie Bassett and some of the others who were 
younger took summer lessons, in order to enter high school with the 
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crowd, but we all played together at recess. There was a particular 
part of the playground that we considered our private preserve, and 
by some unwritten law of juvenile tenure the rest of the school did not 
invade it, which was remarkable, for Benleigh had become quite a 
melting pot by our time. Christopher said to me not long ago, "What 
a precious bunch of little snobs we were/' but I don't think we meant 
to be. I don't think we considered ourselves better than Tommy Pole- 
schook or Tina Kaletski or Sol Lisch. We just didn't know them, except 
as names called on in class to recite. We knew nothing about the 
homes to which they went when school was out. Our mothers did not 
know their mothers. It never occurred to us to play with them at school. 

We played with the Yagers for the simple reason that it was im- 
possible to exclude them. I'm sure none of the boys wanted to exclude 
Jessie. She would do anything for a thrill or a laugh. She was the only 
girl in our class who didn't care how low her grades in deportment fell. 
Her father signed her report card without bothering to read it. 
Maureen and Kay and Beth tolerated her on the playground because 
she dressed well and always had candy, but she was never invited to 
join the knitting club. 

We were spared the necessity of deciding whether we would play 
with Laura Hughes Schuenke, because she went to school in the coun- 
try. Christopher and I were the only town children, with the exception 
of those who went to Mill Street church, who ever saw her. We still 
went out to Schuenkes' now and then because we liked Hughesie and 
Mrs. Schuenke made things pleasant for us. She was always urging us 
to bring Maureen or Beth or Margie out with us, but I can't recall 
that we ever asked them to go. During these years we were a little shy 
of them ourselves. 

3. Somewhere between the ages of twelve and fifteen the majority of 
the children in Stephen Memorial Sunday school joined the church. 
Each quarterly communion Dr. McLaren made a little talk to the pupils 
of the intermediate department, explaining the significance of the Lord's 
Supper and inviting such as had accepted Christ in their hearts to come 
before the Session for examination. 

Mr. Gayle, as superintendent of the Sunday school, always stood a 
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little to one side during these talks, head tilted, keen eyes moving 
about the room boring into recalcitrants known to have indifferent par- 
ents. Holdouts who failed to yield to Dr. McLaren's gentle persuasion 
usually surrendered to that compelling gaze. As a rule, though, classes 
went forward en masse as naturally as they progressed from a lower 
to a higher grade in school. That was the way our class joined, with 
the exception of Christopher, who was quarantined at the time with 
measles. 

Everyone expected him to go forward next communion. When he 
failed to do so, we wondered why. When a second communion Sunday 
passed with Christopher sitting glued to his chair, silently returning 
his father's gaze, there was considerable speculation. 

It was about this time that staying all night with one another be- 
came a habit. The Gayles still lived out at the edge of town, and as 
none of Christopher's friends lived near him he was privileged to 
bring someone home with him nearly every Friday. Mark Henry and 
I were usually the lucky ones. In justice to Mr. Gayle, I must say 
that he never seemed to object to his children having company, as long 
as it was company he approved. 

Going out to the Gayles' was our great delight. There was always 
a pleasant hubbub in the house. The girls, Eleanor and Louise, were 
in college now, but they came home frequently on week ends, filling 
the house with young company. Calvin was in his last year of high 
school and some of his friends were usually in evidence. Fortunately, 
the old house had many rooms. Fve heard Mrs. Gayle say, laughing, 
that she could sleep nineteen in an emergency. This is the time when 
I best remember Anneth Gayle : her sweetness, her gaiety; most vividly, 
her gaiety. I never saw her cross or out of sorts. Yet I know now that 
she must have been in pain much of the time. I recall how her husband 
scarcely took his eyes off her when they were in the same room and 
how nervous this attention made Christopher, because he thought his 
father was displeased with her in some way. 

It was because I stayed with Christopher so much at this time that 
I learned he was troubled about something. He was thoughtful, inat- 
tentive at school, absent-minded at play, silent on our walks home. 
When we reached the house he postponed going indoors as long as 
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possible. When, at last, we went inside, he avoided his father. At night 
his restlessness kept me awake. 

Mrs. Courtney, who was present one evening, spoke to her daughter 
about Christopher's strange behavior. 

"I don't think the child's well, Anneth. You should take him to Dr. 
Schuyler." 

Mrs. Gayle murmured something about final examinations. She was 
busy mending a party dress for Louise. 

"Examinations never bothered Christopher/' said Mrs. Courtney. 
"Has he had any trouble with his father?" 

"Of course not, darling." Anneth Gayle flushed slightly. "Why 
should you think that?" 

"Because, when things go wrong for Arthur he usually takes it out 
on Christopher," said her mother bluntly. "And ever since Calvin's 
contest, Arthur's gone around looking like a thundercloud." 

This allusion to the high school oratorical contest brought a deepen- 
ing of Mrs. Gayle's flush. Calvin, the son on whom his father's hopes 
were set, the son destined for the ministry, had not only failed to win 
any honors, but he had demonstrated that he had not and never would 
have the qualifications for a successful speaker. Mr. Gayle's disappoint- 
ment had been crushing. 

Anneth repeated, mildly, that Christopher had not had any differ- 
ence with his father, but Mrs. Courtney was not through. 

"Something's wrong with him. He used to come in like a tornado. 
Now you wouldn't know he's on the place. He stopped at my house 
the other day on his way home from school. I didn't know he was on 
the premises, until I heard the piano in the south parlor." 

"If he practiced without being told, he must be feeling all right." 
Anneth smiled. 

"Practice nothing! I didn't hear any Bach or Heller. He was playing 
by ear, the way Kit used to do. When he came out he had the same 
relieved look, as though he had left what was troubling him under the 
lid of the piano." 

Any mention of Christopher's resemblance to Kit Courtney was a 
delicate point. Anneth turned the talk rather quickly. 

"I'm afraid, Mother, that you read into Christopher some of Kit's 
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erratic brilliance. He's not like that at all. He's just an ordinary little 
boy, troubled about his school because of that grade he skipped. When 
examinations are over and we go up to Lake Lorraine hell be all 
right." 

"I thought Arthur had decided not to go this year/' said Mrs. 
Courtney. 

I was sitting with my book at the other end of the living room, 
waiting for Christopher who was doing something upstairs, and at this 
remark I pricked up my ears. The Gayles had been attending the sum- 
mer camp and religious conference at Lake Lorraine, Wisconsin, as 
long as I had known them, and this summer I had been invited to go 
along, so I was personally interested in their plans, which varied from 
day to day according to Mr. Gayle's state of mind. One day we were 
going, and I would begin looking up swimming trunks and fishing 
tackle. The next day Christopher would report gloomily that his father 
had decided not to make the trip this summer. For weeks now we had 
fluctuated between hope and disappointment. So I waited anxiously 
for the latest bulletin. 

"Arthur has been asked to teach a class at the lake this summer/' 
said Anneth happily. 

Her mother said, "Hmph!" in a tone which implied, In that case 
you'll go. 

Mrs. Gayle went on: "So we'll have to be there a little earlier than 
usual. The camp opens the week following commencement, which 
gives us time for Calvin's graduation. But Benleigh School won't close 
for another week. So you may have Christopher on your hands until 
his examinations are over. He and Anthony can come up to the camp 
with Douglas McLaren," she said, with a smile in my direction. "Doug- 
las is to be one of the swimming instructors." 

Mrs. Courtney seemed pleased with this arrangement. And that 
was the way things worked out eventually. The older Gayles departed 
for camp the day after commencement. Christopher and I drove up a 
week later with Doug McLaren, our minister's oldest son. 

4. Examinations that year were tough, because on them depended 
our admission into high school in the fall. Jessie Yager was the only 
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one in our class who wasn't worried. She said she had already warned 
her father that she might flunk and he had only laughed. 

"I wonder how it would be," said Christopher, "to have a father 
who didn't mind if you failed." 

It was the night before our most dreaded exam, arithmetic, and we 
were studying together at my house. 

I said, "It wouldn't make any difference to you, because you'd care 
on your own account." 

He seemed to think this over, while his pencil made geometrical de- 
signs on his paper. 

"I wonder if Calvin cared on his own account." 

It was the only time I ever heard him mention his brother's failure. 

The next afternoon, when I had finished my ordeal, I turned in my 
seat to see how it was going with Christopher. He sat with his head 
in his hands, the paper in front of him clean. As I watched, his head 
dropped forward on his folded arms. 

A sibilant "Hey!" brought his head up, face flushed, eyes blurred 
with confusion. Jessie Yager was grinning from across the aisle. 

"What you doin', sayin' your prayers?" 

Christopher scowled faintly, then rested his head on his arms again. 
The minute hand of the big dock moved nearer the time of dismissal. 
The teacher passed down the aisle and paused by his desk. 

"Are you sick, Christopher?" 

His head came up quickly. "No, ma'am." 

"Only five minutes more." 

He seized his pencil and began rapidly covering his paper with the 
elongated structure of a problem in cube root. He worked furiously, 
without pause, until the bell rang. When he handed in his work, the 
teacher said, smiling, "I thought for a while there you were stuck." 

He gave her his puckish grin. "I was/* 

The next Sunday, without any exhortation from anyone, Christopher 
joined the church. 

I had been invited to have dinner with him that day at his grand- 
mother's. In the absence of his family I rather expected him to bypass 
morning service. Instead, he asked me to sit down front with him. 
When, at the conclusion of the sermon, Dr. McLaren gave the invita- 
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tion customary, and somewhat perfunctory Christopher rose from 
his seat and went forward. Some two hundred drowsy people sat up 
with a start. 

Dr. McLaren came down from the pulpit and took Christopher's 
hand. An applicant for membership was supposed to be examined by 
the Session before being received, and Christopher's father was a mem- 
ber of that body. But I think Dr. McLaren divined that if Mr. Gayle 
had been present this would not have happened; that if Christopher 
were made to wait he might never come again. So an adult congrega- 
tion were kept waiting for their Sunday dinners while Dr. McLaren 
put a few simple questions to a boy of twelve. When they were an- 
swered satisfactorily, he smiled. 

'Tou understand what you are doing, Christopher." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Have you talked to anyone about taking this step?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Your father?" 

"No, sir." 

"Your mother your Sunday-school teacher?" 

"No, sir." 

"To whom have you talked about this, Christopher?" 

The answer was clear and unhesitating. "I promised the Lord that 
if He'd help me remember the cube-root formula I'd join church this 
morning." 

Dr. McLaren cleared his throat as he faced his congregation. 

"As most of you know, Christopher was baptized in infancy. I see 
no reason why he should not be received into the church at this mo- 
ment. Will the officers and members who agree with me please rise?" 

Christopher was received by acclamation. 

Following the service people crowded around him embarrassingly. 
I don't think he had counted on so much adult attention. 

"The dear, dear child! I never heard anything so sweet." 

"I always said he was the brightest of Anneth's children/* 

"He's the one they should be preparing for the ministry." 

Old ladies held his hand and talked over his head as though he were 
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unconscious. Colonel Sutton, senior member of the Session, addressed 
him man to man, somewhat alarmingly. 

"Your father should know of this, my boy. Ill write him this very 
day." 

We escaped at last by a side door and cut diagonally across the 
street and through our garden to Mrs. Courtney's driveway where 
we found the Schuenke's Ford car parked, with Hughesie sitting in it, 
waiting for her father who was talking with Mr. Charles on the side 
porch. Christopher raced into the house to ask his grandmother's per- 
mission to invite Hughesie to stay for dinner. In all the years that he 
had been going out to Schuenkes' he had never been allowed to return 
the hospitality because his father frowned upon the association. 

"It's one thing for Christopher to ride out with the milkman and 
spend the day on the farm. It's a different matter for us to invite his 
daughter here as though she were Christopher's friend." 

Often I've heard Mr. Gayle argue this point with his wife. 

"But she is his friend, Arthur. He's always liked her." 

"As a childhood playmate, perhaps. But they're growing up now. 
Shell be coming in to high school soon. You wouldn't care to have 
Christopher's name linked with the Schuenke girl's, would you, 
Anneth?" 

"Oh, my dear, they're much too young to be taken so seriously. 
Besides, she's a nice child. What of it?" 

"Only this, that Christopher belongs to a family whose position 
imposes certain restrictions in his choice of friends." 

It was a curious thing, considering how he disapproved of them, 
that Mr. Gayle should set such store by his children's relation to the 
Courtneys. 

Mrs. Courtney, apparently, had no such ideas about the Schuenkes. 
The invitation to Hughesie was promptly forthcoming. Mr. Schuenke 
drove away with Charles Courtney to show him some land he wanted 
to purchase provided the bank would go on his note, and Hughesie 
remained with us. She had never been in the Courtney house before. 
For that matter, she had never been in any of the better homes in 
Albemarle. If the dignity of white-coated Julius impressed her, or if 
the array of forks and spoons disconcerted her, she concealed it with 
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remarkable coolness. Once I caught her watching Christopher, covertly, 
then following his procedure. 

Mr. Ben Courtney, of whom I stood a little in awe he was not so 
jolly as Mr. Charles was not present. Besides Mrs. Courtney there 
was only one other adult, Miss Carrie Livingston, an elderly spinster 
who possessed a standing invitation for Sunday dinner in any one of 
a dozen homes. She came straight from church, unannounced as usual, 
fat, perspiring, wielding a palm-leaf fan. She explained that she had 
refused an invitation to go home with the Ludlows because the judge 
had hinted that they were going to have cabbage for dinner. 

"And he knows I don't like cabbage. How do you do, Christopher. 
Have you told your grandmother how you came into the church this 
morning on the spur of the moment? You should have been there, Eliza- 
beth. Without warning or preparation he simply walked up and gave 
the minister his hand. Dr. McLaren nearly dropped dead/' 

Miss Carrie rolled her bovine eyes expressively. Christopher blushed. 

Mrs. Courtney looked at her grandson thoughtfully. But all she said 
was, smiling a little, "I wish Yd been there/' Then she turned to 
Hughesie and inquired about her school, chatting with her so pleasantly 
that afterward, when we were sitting out in the lawn swing, Hughesie 
said Mrs. Courtney was the nicest lady she had ever met. 

But before this something not so pleasant occurred. 

Just as we children were leaving the dining room, having been ex- 
cused, Miss Carrie, lingering over her dessert, boomed forth some addi- 
tional news. 

"What do you think, Elizabeth, they're beginning to talk Mill Street 
union again. I can tell Dr. McLaren right now, and I'd just as soon say 
it to his face, that if he persists in trying to unite the two churches he's 
going to end by losing his job. You can't mix silk purses and sows* 
ears/' Having jumbled the old proverb to suit herself, Miss Carrie 
dropped her voice suddenly, as though at some warning signal. "You 
mean she comes from the Mill Street church?" 

Hughesie could not have helped hearing, though she pretended she 
had not. Christopher could not pretend. Angry color dyed his face. 

After dinner the ladies retired to the shady side porch, which com- 
manded a clear view of the lawn swing. I could feel Miss Carrie's eyes 
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upon us. Christopher and I sat facing Hughesie, our feet upon the 
slatted floor keeping the swing in motion. When Clarence Beasley and 
George Porter rode by on their bikes they eyed us knowingly. Had it 
been a weekday and the school ground instead of Sunday and Mrs. 
Courtney's lawn, there would have been whistles and catcalls. For we 
had not yet reached the age of going with girls. 

When Hughesie, whose back was to the cyclists, asked Christopher 
to play for her, he responded with an alacrity that indicated he was 
glad to escape from public notice. He led the way to the south parlor, 
where stood Kit Courtney's small Steinway, and good-naturedly played 
all Hughesie's favorite selections. She listened raptly. She had never 
had lessons herself. Her enjoyment was purely emotional. But she 
knew what she liked. Chopin brought a luminous glow to her sun- 
browned cheeks and oddly tilted eyes, though she did not know the 
composer's name until Christopher told her. 

At four o'clock Mr. Schuenke and Charles Courtney returned in 
the Ford sedan. Mrs. Courtney, going to the edge of the porch, hos- 
pitably invited the dairyman to come in. Mr. Schuenke, obviously flat- 
tered, had to decline. 

"Cows have to be milked, ma'am, even on Sunday," he said, touch- 
ing his hat. 

Miss Carrie Livingston looked relieved. 

As the car rolled away, with Hughesie on the seat beside her father, 
Clarence and George, who were still cruising up and down the block, 
racked their bikes and sauntered across to the Courtney lawn. 

"Look who's coming," said Christopher, and frowned. 

Clarence Beasley, who lived in the red-brick turreted mansion at the 
end of Chestnut Avenue with five servants instead of the usual colored 
couple and dinner coming up in a dumb-waiter from the kitchen below, 
was the acknowledged leader of our crowd and ironically the least 
popular individual in it. His mother had coddled him until he had 
become known as a sissy, an appellation which he did not merit and 
which he felt called upon to disprove by making himself obnoxious. 

As he approached us now, grinning unpleasantly, I knew we were 
in for trouble. 

"Hi, Christopher! How was your date?" 
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Christopher's fair skin burned. 

George Porter, a good-natured pacifist, said, "Lay off, Clarence/' 
Then to me he said, "H'lo, Tony/' and to Christopher, "Where you 
been keeping yourself? Thought maybe with your folks away you 
might come over and play some tennis/* 

Clarence said, cc Christopher's had a busy day. Joined church this 
morning and had a date with his sweetie this afternoon/' 

Christopher said, "She's not my sweetie. Shut up!" 

I said, "That was just Hughesie Schuenke and her father/' 

Clarence said, "Keep outa this, Tony. This is nothing for puny guys 
to mix in/' He was slowly circling around Christopher, grinning malev- 
olently. "So you're dating the milkman's daughter. Well, ain't that 
romantic! Was she at church with you this morning?" 

"No, she was not." Christopher clenched his fists. 

'That's right. She doesn't go to Stephen Memorial. She goes to the 
Mill Street church. Well, I've heard 'em say those Mill Street girls are 
hot stuff." 

Swift as a bee sting Christopher's fist landed on Clarence's nose. The 
next instant the two were rolling over and over on Mrs. Courtney's 
lawn. Clarence was two years older and several pounds heavier than 
his assailant, but he had been caught off guard. Christopher fought 
furiously, but crudely, pummeling his opponent with savage ferocity 
but leaving his own person exposed to blows that landed accurately 
once Clarence recovered from his surprise. Charles Courtney, roused 
by the sounds of combat, came down off the porch and separated the 
belligerents. His nephew's face was a welter of bruises. The Beasley 
nose was bleeding all over the Beasley shirt. 

"He started it, Mr. Courtney. Ask Anthony and George if Chris- 
topher didn't strike me first." 

Christopher made no denial. A blue-and-green plum was ripening 
over one eye. Mr. Courtney marched both boys over to the garden 
hose and bathed their faces. He did not inquire what the fight was 
about or deliver a lecture on the brutality of settling differences by 
force. He seemed to accept the fact that if one had boys around, a 
scrap now and then was inevitable. 

Miss Carrie Livingston wondered darkly what Mr. Gayle would 
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say about this, and Mrs. Courtney said, pointedly, that she preferred 
he know nothing about it. Nevertheless, when Christopher and I 
arrived at Lake Lorraine the following Saturday we found that Mr. 
Gayle had been informed. 

5. The camp at Lake Lorrainfe was an established vacation site, with 
permanent buildings and cottages as well as tents. The Gayles had a 
cottage fronting the lake, also a large double tent which Calvin and 
Douglas McLaren shared with Christopher and me. We arrived ex- 
hilarated and prepared to enjoy life. Unfortunately, Christopher got 
off to a bad start. 

As mentioned before, Mr. Gayle was teaching one of the Bible- 
study classes which were a part of the religious-education program 
of the camp. Before our arrival the older Gayles had enrolled, diplo- 
matically, in their father's class. Christopher, after consulting the bul- 
letin board in the administration building, decided to attend a course 
of lectures by Dr. James F. Muncie, D.D., Ph.D., and I don't know 
how many other D's, on the Book of Job. To Mr. Gayle, the idea of a 
mere child getting anything out of an adult lecture on such a subject 
was too absurd to be anything but an impertinence to himself. 

"Why are you interested in the Book of Job, Christopher?" asked 
his mother. 

"Because it's the only book in the Bible Fve never heard Father 
read from." 

Fortunately, Mr. Gayle was not present when this remark was made. 

Mrs. Gayle said gently, "You're not always as considerate of your 
father's feelings, dear, as your brother and sisters. It would have 
pleased him if you had joined his class/' 

"But I've heard everything Father has to say. Besides, Dr. Muncie's 
the smartest man here. He teaches at Princeton." 

It was shortly after this that Mr. Gayle took up the subject of 
Christopher's conduct during the week he stayed at his grandmother's. 
Concerning his unconventional entrance into church membership, Mr. 
Gayle contented himself with an expression of regret that Christopher 
had not come to a decision at the last quarterly communion. Since old 
Colonel Sutton had written him, voicing the approval of the Session, 
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and a letter from Dr. McLaren had covered beautifully the whole sub- 
ject, he was left with nothing more to say. But on the fight with Clar- 
ence Beasley (Miss Carrie had lost no time in taking her pen in hand) 
Mr. Gayle had plenty to say. If one's ideals of Christian conduct per- 
mitted fist fights, then one's sincerity in joining the church was to 
be questioned. 

Christopher replied that he thought it better to take a poke at a 
fellow when he made you mad than to go around not speaking to him. 
As Mr. Gayle had not spoken to his nearest neighbor since last year's 
altercation over a dog and uprooted flower beds, this reply was scarcely 
tactful. 

His father's displeasure was not the only weight upon Christopher's 
spirits that summer. There was some inner disquiet, like a vague regret. 
I know, because I felt it myself. We had come to the end of childhood 
and we shrank from recognizing the fact. We dreaded, secretly, enter- 
ing high school in the fall. We talked a good deal about how we were 
going to miss old Benleigh and morning recess and the same faces in 
the same room all day long. Already we felt the pangs of nostalgia. 

We swam a great deal; we roamed the woods that came down 
thickly almost to the water's edge; we engaged in all the sports the 
camp provided with other boys our age. Sometimes we sat and 
dreamed, bright, changeful dreams of things to come that dissolved 
even as they formed, like ripples on the lake. 

We read, gluttonously, a curious hash of childish trivia and required 
subjects for next year's freshman English. We sandwiched James 
Fenimore Cooper and Washington Irving with Sherlock Holmes and 
the Oz books. I read Ivanboe in one long day when I had an upset 
stomach and couldn't swim. Christopher read the Book of Job clear 
through, from the Prologue in Prose, through the Dialogue in Poetry, 
to the Prose Epilogue. He asked questions of Dr. Muncie that caused 
that eminent scholar to stop Mr. Gayle one morning and congratulate 
him. It was not unreasonable that Mr. Gayle, who took great pains 
with the class he was teaching, should accept this mark of favor as 
recognition of his own work. 

'Thank you, Dr. Muncie/' He flushed with pleasure. "I try to teach 
to the best of my ability." 
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"Pm sure you do, sir/*' said Dr. Muncie. "Your son is a credit to your 
teaching/' 

"My son? Oh! Oh yes." Mr. Gayle rallied from a slight shock and 
introduced Calvin, who was with his father at the time. 

"My son plans to enter the ministry, Dr. Muncie/* 

"Isn't he rather young to have settled on his life's work?" 

"I dedicated him to the church when he was born/' 

"I see/' Dr. Muncie looked thoughtful. Then he smiled. "Well, he's 
a bright lad. Job is tough meat, even for adults. For a boy of thirteen 
to be able to ask intelligent questions about it is remarkable." 

Calvin said quickly, "You're talking about Christopher, aren't you, 
sir?" 

This time Mr. Gayle's flush was choleric. 

Dr. Muncie said, "Pm talking about the Gayle boy who is attending 
my lectures." 

"That's my younger son," said Mr. Gayle. "This is the son who 
is preparing for the ministry." 

Dr. Muncie chatted then for a few minutes with Calvin, before 
wishing them good morning and going on to his class. Calvin lost no 
'time in repeating the great man's praise to Christopher and me. 

That night at supper, which we ate at our own table in the general 
dining hall, Mr. Gayle related the above conversation, somewhat 
edited. 

"Dr. Muncie stopped me today to tell me I had reason to be proud 
of my son," he said, addressing his wife. 

"Yes, he seems to think a lot of Christopher," said Calvin, with a 
generous smile for his brother. 

"I was not talking about Christopher. I was telling him about the 
son who is preparing to enter the ministry." Mr. Gayle adhered metic- 
ulously to the literal truth. 

"But Pm sure Dr. Muncie was talking about Christopher," said 
Calvin respectfully. "I was with you, Father, don't you remember?" 

It might have been that Mr. Gayle, by the very intensity of his 
desire, had confused the issue in his own mind. Or he might have felt 
justified in diverting praise from one son, who did not need it, to bolster 
the morale of another son, who did. Since the oratorical contest Calvin 
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had been depressed and doubtful of his qualifications for the pulpit. 
But to his filial mind the suspicion that his father could deliberately 
contort the truth never occurred. Assuming that there had been a mis- 
understanding, he simply corrected an error. 

Christopher talked about it that night after we had gone to bed. 

"He's not stupid, you know."" 

"Who, Calvin? Of course he's not stupid." 

We talked in whispers because our tentmates were asleep. 

"I mean, it's no sign he's dumb just because he doesn't see through 
things. The way I do/' This was as near as Christopher came to 
charging his father with misrepresentation of facts. 

"There must be a mean streak in me, Tony, or I wouldn't be so 
quick to see how things can be twisted to make 'em sound a certain 
way without telling a lie. But Calvin'd never see it. He's too good." 

I had never thought much about Calvin, one way or the other. 
I had seen more of him in the last few weeks than I had ever seen 
before. Aside from the difference in their ages, he and Christopher 
were as opposite as the poles. Calvin was a natural conformist, an 
unquestioning adherent to all he had been taught. Christopher was 
a born disputer, questioner, seeker. Calvin was matter-of-fact, utterly 
lacking in imagination. Christopher soared to worlds his brother did 
not know existed and would have feared to enter if he had known. 
The two had nothing in common but their parentage and a genuine 
affection for each other. 

Yet Christopher had just paid his brother a high tribute. The reason 
Calvin had seen no guile in his father's error was because he had no 
guile in himself. 

"He'll probably make a good minister," said Christopher, "even if 
he never sets the world on fire with his preaching. Because he'll always 
be thinking other people mean as well as he does." 

I can't recall what I said, if anything. I can only think how strange 
it was that Christopher should have talked so about his brother on 
that particular night. 

6. We were returning from a hike the next afternoon when we heard 
shouts and cries down on the lake shore. An excited crowd was gath- 
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ered at the boat landing. Christopher said, "Somebody's in trouble!" 
We started running. 

As we neared the landing we saw an overturned catboat. Swimmers 
were churning the water, diving beneath the surface of the lake in an 
attempted rescue. We saw Douglas McLaren among them, but no 
premonition of personal disaster assailed us. Someone had gone sailing 
and had had a spill. Catboats were tricky things. We both had been 
warned not to go out in one without a seasoned sailor. 

Christopher saw his father in the crowd and shouted to him. 

"Father! Here I am. I'm all right. It wasn't me/' 

Mr. Gayle turned to look at us. His face shocked me. It was like 
stone. Only his eyes were alive, with pain and something like re- 
proach. 

Christopher muttered, "Why does he always the minute he hears 
of trouble take for granted I'm mixed up in it?" 

They were bringing something in. A life guard was applying artificial 
respiration to a limp form on the sand. We could not see much over 
the taller heads around us and no one heeded our questions : Who is 
it? How did it happen? Did they get him in time? 

A stranger, who had pushed his way back from the front, informed 
us. 

"A boy from the camp. Gayle, they said his name was." 

"But it can't be," protested Christopher. 'Tm all right I " 

He stopped, his face suddenly ashen, and looked at me. I went sick 
all over as I realized what had happened. 

It was then that Christopher caught his father's eye the second time. 
They had just told Mr. Gayle that there was no hope for his son. I 
followed Christopher's stricken gaze and read his father's unconscious 
reproach as plainly as though he had spoken. 

Why couldn't it have been you? 

7. Late that night Christopher asked me to walk up to the Lodge with 
him to return a borrowed book to Dr. Muncie. Everything had been 
attended to. We were all packed and ready for departure the next day. 
Calvin's body lay in a local mortuary, being prepared for the long, sad 
journey home. 
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We found Dr. Muncie in his room at the Lodge. He answered Chris- 
topher's knock so promptly that he might have been expecting him, 

"Come in, boys. You have a few minutes to spare ?" 

We said, Yes, we had nothing to do at the moment. He told us to 
make ourselves at home. 

"You want to talk to me, don't you, Christopher?" 

Christopher said, "I don't know, sir." He still seemed stunned, in- 
capable of feeling. 

Dr. Muncie's keen eyes, under their shaggy brows, regarded the boy 
thoughtfully. Experience must have told him that here was a soul on 
a high, terrible mountain. 

He said, "Well, sit down anyway. I was just getting ready to make 
some coffee." 

I dropped down on the spring cot which, under an Indian blanket, 
served as a couch in the daytime. Christopher sat tensely on the edge 
of a chair. Dr. Muncie went over to a table on which stood an electric 
percolator and a can of coffee and continued with the business which 
our knock had interrupted. 

"By the way, do you fellows drink this stuff?" 

We both grinned a little. We liked being called fellows in that clubby 
manner. Neither of us liked the taste of coffee, but we assured Dr. 
Muncie that we drank it on occasion. 

"Care to have a cup with me?" 

"Yes, sir. Thank you, sir." 

Dr. Muncie was a Scot, extremely tall, big-boned, with a head of 
thick, unruly auburn hair which gave him the look of a genial lion. 
We were familiar with him only in the classroom, clad in a spotless 
Palm Beach suit with flowing tie (ties were his weakness), pacing 
the platform as he addressed us across the gulf which separates student 
from teacher. It was fascinating to watch him now, in the intimacy of 
shirt sleeves and no collar, measuring coffee as tamely as a scout- 
master. His lips puckered in a soundless whistle as he added water to 
the percolator and plugged its cord into a wall socket. Every movement 
that he made restored a bit more order to a chaotic world. 

"By the way," he said casually to Christopher, "I saw your father." 

"Yes, sir?" Christopher looked startled. 
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"I tried to Talk to him. I wasn't very successful." 

"It was good of you to try, sir." 

Dr. Muncie began walking up and down the room as though he were 
on the platform. He seemed to find it easier to talk when moving about. 

"It's hard to know what to say to a father who has just lost a son. 
Particularly a father who has dedicated his son to God's work and 
feels thereafter that he has taken out a kind of insurance on him. Your 
father is having a difficult time, Christopher. He can't understand why 
your brother was taken. It was God's business, he feels, to look after 
a young man who had enlisted in His service." 

Dr. Muncie paused and looked down at Christopher with a faint 
twinkle in his keen blue eyes. 

"The friends of Job, you recall, felt the same way." 

"What Father can't understand," said Christopher, "is why it 
couldn't have been me." 

From the darkness outside the window an insect hurled its soft body 
against the lighted screen. The velvet thud was loud in the silence that 
followed Christopher's words. 

"You're going to have to be patient with your father," said Dr. 
Muncie. 

Christopher flushed and dropped his eyes to the book in his hands. 
It was a commentary on Job and its author was the man who had just 
spoken. I knew the book, we had used it in class. When Christopher 
opened it at the first chapter, I knew the caption on which his eyes fell: 
"Are God's Afflictions Arbitrary?" and the opening line: "The theme 
of Job is the theme of all known religion." I wasn't altogether unpre- 
pared for what followed. 

Christopher looked up at Dr. Muncie earnestly. 

"Do you really believe there's a God?" 

Any other adult of our acquaintance would have been shocked by 
the question. Dr. Muncie did not even appear surprised. 

"You think life would be simpler if there weren't?" he asked mildly. 

rf Yes," said Christopher. His serious eyes seemed overlarge in his 
thin white face. "I mean, if there's no God why you don't have to 
try to understand why things happen." 

"I see. Without God we have nothing to contend with but chance." 
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"Chance and what you might call cause and effect/' said Chris- 
topher. 

Dr. Muncie nodded, as though this were an interesting and original 
theory. 

Encouraged, Christopher continued: "My brother went out in a 
boat. There was too much wind. The boat overturned. He was caught 
under it and drowned. No one was to blame. It was an accident that 
could have happened to anybody. It's as simple as five-minus-two- 
leaves-three if you leave God out." 

"And if we count God in/' said Dr. Muncie, "where do we stand?" 

"That's what I mean. If you try to figure God in, it doesn't make 



sense." 



Christopher dragged an arm across suddenly brimming eyes, leaving 
streaks of tears. 

"Do you believe that it was God's will for my brother to drown and 
me to live?" he demanded angrily. 

Dr. Muncie walked up and down the room, his hands behind his 
back. 

"For me to say what I believe about your brother's death, Chris- 
topher, would be to confess with Job that 'I have uttered that which 
I understood not.' But this I do believe. When God bestowed on man 
freedom of will, He made him subject to the liabilities as well as the 
benefits of that freedom. Living under God's rule is like living in a 
democracy. We have our sacred rights, which include the right to make 
mistakes and to suffer the consequences of those mistakes. I think it is 
blasphemous to blame God for misfortunes which are the result of 
man's own sin and stupidity, even though innocent people frequently 
suffer for that stupidity. I think God sorrows for man's sorrow even 
though He permits him to go his own way. 

rf But there are disasters, I grant you, for which man is blameless: 
cataclysms of nature, unpreventable accidents. These are the calamities 
which we are tempted to ascribe to blind and fickle chance. By this 
reasoning your brother's death would be as meaningless as trampled 
grass. 

"But by another reasoning: 'Are not two sparrows sold for a far- 
thing? and one of them shall not fall on the ground without your 
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Father. But the very hairs of your head are all numbered. Fear ye not, 
therefore, ye are of more value than many sparrows/ " 

Dr. Muncie's rugged face was incredibly tender as he smiled down 
into Christopher's troubled eyes. 

'To a child of God death is unimportant. The important thing is 
life and to know why we are living. You feel that you are alive this 
moment because you didn't go out in a boat. It might be that you are 
alive because you have not yet accomplished what you were put here 
to do." 

"Calvin was planning to do much more with his life than 111 ever 
do/' said Christopher. 

"Yes, I know/' said Dr. Muncie. "But maybe he had already ful- 
filled God's plan for him." 

He walked over to the table where the percolator bubbled noisily, 
and pulled the cord from the socket. 

"By the way/' he went on, turning back to Christopher, "have you 
thought about what you want to do when you grow up?" 

"I've thought about what I don't want to do," said Christopher. "I 
don't want to be a preacher." 

"Oh, dear no," said Dr. Muncie, "it would be a great mistake to 
enter the ministry just to make up to your father for his disappoint- 
ment." 

Christopher blushed guiltily. There was something uncanny about 
the man's ability to read his mind. 

"YouVe been thinking that's what your father may want you to 
do, haven't you?" said Dr. Muncie shrewdly. 

"Not now," said Christopher. "He'd hate the idea now. But I'm 
afraid that later on he might " 

"He probably will," said Dr. Muncie. 

"I'm sure he will," said Christopher. 

"And you're afraid you'll be tempted to try to please him." 

"Tempted?" A strange word to use in such a case. 

"It would be yielding to the most insidious of all temptations to 
enter the ministry to please anyone but God," said Dr. Muncie. 

Christopher shifted uneasily in his chair. 
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"It's not that I care so much about pleasing my father. It's well, 
it's very hard to live with him and not do what he wants you to do. 
I mean, it's hard for everybody my mother all of us when things 
go wrong for my father. And nothing's ever gone so wrong as this." 

Tears spilled again before he could catch them. His brother's death 
was yet so new, each thought of it was a recurrent shock. 

"I'd do anything/' he went on, "to make things happy for my 
mother." 

Dr. Muncie was studying his young pupil intently. "Are you sure 
you're not cut out for the ministry, Christopher?" 

"Yes, sir. Quite sure." 

"I suppose you've thought about it." 

"Yes, sir, I have." Christopher leaned forward earnestly. A lock of 
hair fell across his forehead and he pushed it impatiently out of his 
eyes. In an astonishing burst of confidence he said, "I don't like 
Christian people very well," then paused, as though giving his listener 
time to recover from shock. 

Dr. Muncie merely nodded, however, as reasonably as though he had 
known Miss Carrie Livingston or her counterpart at one time or 
another. 

Christopher went on: "I don't like church either. I like the music 
when it's good music I don't like Billy Sunday hymns but I like 
the organ and the hymns in the hymnal. And I like the Bible reading. 
But I don't like the sermons and the prayers. They don't mean any- 
thing. They're just words. Father says if I'd listen I'd get more out of 
it. But I do listen. After Dr. McLaren has read the Bible lesson well, 
the rest of it seems sort of unnecessary." Christopher sat back in his 
chair with the finality of a person who has spoken his mind. 

Dr. Muncie gazed upon him with a slightly unorthodox delight. As 
I afterward heard him say, in all his years of teaching he had never 
encountered a young mind which so intrigued him. 

"Of course you know the Bible reading is the only part of the service 
in which God speaks to us. The sermons and prayers are just the 
words of men. And they are sometimes dull, I grant you." A gleam of 
humor enlivened the eyes that bore into Christopher's. "Has anything 
occurred to you as a remedy for this situation?" 
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"Yes, sir/ 3 said Christopher. "As soon as I am old enough to do as 
I please, I shan't go to church any more/' 

Dr. Muncie began pacing again, up and down, hands behind him. 

"I believe you joined the church shortly before coming up here/ 3 

"Yes, sir, I did." 

"Temporarily, I presume/' 

"Sir?" 

"You say you don't expect to attend church any more after you're 
grown, so I take it that you joined for the duration of your minority," 
said Dr. Muncie. 

Christopher flushed. "No, sir. I didn't mean anything like that/' 

"Might one inquire why you took this step?" 

"I was about to flunk an examination. I promised the Lord if He'd 
help me remember the cube-root formula Yd join church." 

"And He did. So you did," said Dr. Muncie. 

"Yes, sir." Christopher looked uncomfortable. 

"Then, like Jephthah, you regretted your rash vow/' 

"I beg your pardon?" 

Dr. Muncie quoted: "'Jephthah vowed a vow unto the Lord, and 
said, If thou shalt without fail deliver the children of Ammon into 
mine hands, Then it shall be, that whatsoever cometh forth of the 
doors of my house to meet me, when I return in peace from the chil- 
dren of Ammon, shall surely be the Lord's, and I will offer it up for a 
burnt offering/ 

"Jephthah probably expected a pet goat to come running to meet 
him, or one of the servants whom he could afford to spare help was 
cheap in those days. Instead, his only daughter staged a homecoming 
demonstration and put him on the spot." 

Christopher looked at Dr. Muncie dubiously. It was hard to tell 
whether he was speaking seriously or ironically. 

"You think it's wrong to make promises to God, sir?" 

"Promises? No. But bargaining is shoddy business/* 

Christopher's blush swept to the roots of his hair. I think he had 
felt, secretly, a bit exalted since the payment of his vow. For a brief 
period he had known the satisfaction of the consciously righteous. Now 
he felt small and niggardly and ashamed. 
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Dr. Muncie suddenly remembered the coffee. He took a couple of 
cups from a wall cupboard and a box of lump sugar and a can of con- 
densed milk. 

'There's no cream/' he said, as he poured me a cup, "but if 
you don't like it black, canned cow is better than no cow/' 

Neither Christopher nor I liked it black, so we helped ourselves 
generously to canned milk. Dr. Muncie settled himself in a big chair 
with an arm rest for the tumbler which he used, he explained, because 
it held more. 

"I'm a regular toper," he chuckled. "Quite as bad as an alcoholic, 
though I don't pay as dearly for my sins." 

It was pleasant to learn that Dr. Muncie had sins, like other people, 
which he frankly enjoyed. He drank his coffee black, without sugar, 
sipping it slowly, as though savoring every mouthful. Meanwhile, he 
chatted with me about various aspects of the camp, as though tardily 
remembering my presence. When he had set his glass down, empty, 
he turned back to Christopher. 

"So you're not going to church any more when you grow up?" 

Christopher, caught off guard, coughed, strangling a little. 

"I d-d-don't think so," he stammered. 

"You seemed quite certain a moment ago." 

"I am certain." Christopher cleared his throat, as though his con- 
fusion were bronchial. "I'll go as long as I live at home, on my parents' 
account. But after I finish college there's no telling where I'll be." 

"You expect to travel?" 

"I'm going to be an engineer like my uncle. Engineers move about 
a lot. I figure I'll never be in any place long enough to keep a church 
membership anywhere except Stephen Memorial, of course." 
. "Which will make it a convenient time," said Dr. Muncie, "to chuck 
the whole business." 

''Well" this was putting it baldly, but Christopher stood his 
ground "y es / sir." 

"And of course by the time you get through college there's a possi- 
bility that you may no longer believe in God." 

Christopher rose abruptly and went over to the table and set down 
his empty cup. He turned, almost accusingly, to Dr. Muncie. 
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"You're a funny preacher/' 

Dr. Muncie smiled. "Oh, I quit preaching years ago." 

"What do you mean, sir?" Christopher looked puzzled. Dr. Muncie 
was one of the outstanding preachers in the denomination. 

"I mean that I've come to feel about sermons my own, of course 
very much as you do. They seem unnecessary/' He reached for the 
Bible on his desk. It was the well-worn volume that he used in the 
classroom. 

"The longer I live, the greater seems the waste of time not devoted 
to the study of this Book. It's all there: science, engineering, astronomy, 
philosophy, sociology, law, faith, question and answer. You find it 
interesting reading?" 

"Yes, sir. Very interesting." 

Dr. Muncie laid the book down as though satisfied. 

"Pm not worried about you, Christopher. Perhaps I should be wor- 
ried about a boy who is beginning to doubt. But Thomas doubted; 
thank God that he did. If he had not doubted he would never have 
touched the nailprints in the hand of the risen Christ. You are beginning 
to doubt, aren't you, lad?" The keen blue eyes were deeply compas- 
sionate. 

"I don't know," said Christopher. "If there is a God I don't under- 
stand why things happen the way they do" 

"That's where thinking fails," said Dr. Muncie. "There's a point in 
every endeavor where thinking working with known facts reaches 
its limit, and the research worker, or the explorer, or the inventor has 
to proceed on pure faith. It's like a bridge between the known and 
the unknown. The fellow who stops on the tried-and-proved side of 
the bridge never gets any farther. It's the one who has nerve to cross 
the bridge who makes discoveries. Do you understand what I'm trying 
to say?" 

"Yes, sir, I think I do." 

"Then remember this: If Thomas had not stretched out his hand 
toward a Presence he doubted, he could not have touched the Lord. 
Sermons may be unnecessary, but prayer is as necessary as breathing. 
Do you mind, boys, if we have a word of prayer now?" 



We bowed our heads. Dr. Muncie spoke as simply as though to 
someone in the room. 

"Father, have patience with these children, and with us all, for 
the sake of Him who said, Suffer them to come to me and forbid 
them not. Forgive those of us who have hindered them. And bless 
them, Lord, and use them, in thine own way and in thine own time." 

Dr. Muncie rose and held out his hand. 

"And now 111 say good night. Pve enjoyed knowing you, Christopher. 
I hope I have the pleasure of meeting you again someday ." 

He shook hands with both of us and said good night to me. 

We thanked him and came away. 



TT. If the shocking affair of the Baptist minister had to 
happen, it was fortunate that it broke when it did, because it took Mr. 
Gayle's mind off the tragedy of his son. Just three months after Calvin's 
death the unhappy episode rocked Albemarle to its foundations and 
roused Arthur Gayle from his grief. 

Meanwhile, a curious phase of adolescence had erupted in our crowd. 
It had become a kind of lark with us to visit other churches on a 
Sunday evening, preferably, Mill Street. Just why we should have 
got a kick out of descending in a body on this humble church is a 
question better left unprobed. It was said that old Cyrus Beaumont had 
built the church some forty years before to provide a place of worship 
for the workers in the Beaumont mills; some said, to insure against 
them coming up to Stephen Memorial. Whether or not this was the 
true explanation of the split in the denomination in a town no larger 
than Albemarle it must be confessed that Stephen Memorial looked 
upon Mill Street as a sort of poor relation. 

It would be pleasant to record that we liked visiting Mill Street church 
because more young people were to be found in its congregation than 
in any other church in town. But the truth is, we were drawn by the 
piano playing of Miss Hershie Ledbetter, fat, jolly daughter of our 
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genial butcher, who pounded out hymns on the tinny old piano with 
an innocently syncopated rhythm that made the congregational sing- 
ing a source of lusty enjoyment. 

Another feature of the service which titillated us (I blush to recall 
this) was the prayer of the leading elder, who happened to be our 
local streetcar conductor. Peter Gilchrist had been converted in a 
Billy Sunday revival from a life of alcoholic indulgence and he could 
not pray without being overcome by emotion. To see the big red- 
faced man with whom we joked familiarly as we rode to and from 
the city unabashedly weeping while he talked to God afforded us 
unseemly amusement. All but Christopher, who saw nothing funny in 
Mr. Gilchrist's prayers. CM Westerman snickered so loud one night 
that he received a stern look from the minister, which mischance led 
to a discontinuance of our visits. 

This minister, Mr. Fletcher by name, was considered by a few people 
to be the brainiest preacher in town. A great many more considered 
him the unluckiest, because the church he served was so burdened 
with debt that half the time it was in arrears with his salary. I remem- 
ber him as a short, thickset man with a large head and a perpetual 
look of anxiety. There was a Fletcher boy about our age who sold 
papers on the square and later worked for Phil Abbott's father on the 
Jlerald. When one of the Fletcher girls died during a flu epidemic, 
a special collection was taken at Stephen Memorial to pay the funeral 
expenses. 

After Cliff Westerman's exhibition we hadn't the crust to go back to 
Mill Street, so we shifted our visiting to the Baptist church. Here there 
could be no snickering, because Mark Henry's father was a deacon. But 
I think in any case we should have listened respectfully, for the minister 
was our scoutmaster. He was also, without question, the most eloquent 
preacher in town. 

Some of the older, more conservative people viewed Mr. Roger Le- 
land warily. He was young, unmarried, he had been a chaplain 
in the war, and he had the kind of good looks which make a man 
conspicuous. Miss Carrie Livingston said he looked like Edgar Allan 
Poe, which careless comparison undoubtedly gave rise to the rumor 
which later circulated about whisky bottles being found in his trash pile. 
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The trouble was, no one knew much about Mr. Leland. The Baptists 
heard him preach once and enthusiastically called him. Afterward, 
everybody said that was the weakness of the Baptist organization: each 
church was a law unto itself; it could hire and fire without consulting 
a higher authority. The disgruntled Baptists retorted that Presbyterians 
paid little heed to the presbytery when it came to choosing a minister. 
To this argument Mr. Gayle, always in the thick of such controversies, 
pointed out that Presbyterians had never been known to lose their heads 
over a man simply because he had a silver tongue and a war record. 

It was in October that Roger Leland preached the sermon that 
finished him in Albemarle and restored Arthur Gayle to normal. 

We had been in high school only a few weeks. The freshman class 
was a loose confederation of cliques from the various grammer schools 
and as yet had nothing in common, not even study-hall gossip. But 
Roger Leland changed all that. The Monday morning following his 
sensational sermon the entire high school in fact the whole town 
had one topic of conversation: the Baptist minister. 

As usual, the people who had the most to say were those who had 
no firsthand information. One rumor had it that Mr. Leland had gone 
into the pulpit drunk; another, that he had gone crazy and denounced 
his faith. Mark Henry reported that his parents had been at church the 
night before, had come home shocked, and his father had said there 
would certainly be a board meeting. But when Mark asked questions 
he had been told to go to bed. 

It was that way with all reports. Everyone had a hearsay account of 
Mr. Leland's strange behavior, but only a handful of Baptists knew any- 
thing and they wouldn't talk. Clarence Beasley said it would have to 
happen on a night when our bunch had stayed home to work on 
Monday's algebra. In the face of this silence the rumor persisted that 
Roger Leland had denied his belief in God. But the members of his 
church, still maintaining silence, merely held a board meeting and ac- 
cepted his resignation. And from first to last -the rest of the town knew 
no more about the episode than just that. The Baptists had their 
pride. 

But for the Gayles the unhappy incident was a lifesaver. For the 
first time since Calvin's death Mr. Gayle became interested in some- 
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thing outside his own grief. When, roused by the Leland affair, he held 
forth one night at the dinner table on the sin of apostasy, the whole 
family revived. Mrs. Gayle, scarcely hearing what was said, gave 
silent thanks for her husband's restoration. The girls laughed and 
chatted in the relief of lifted gloom. Christopher alone gave any thought 
to the man who had caused his father to break his long silence. 

I recall an afternoon when Mark Henry and Christopher and I were 
coming home from school. We had to pass the house on Maple Street 
which Mr. Leland rented (the Baptists owned no parsonage) and 
we saw the minister in his front yard raking leaves. Nearly a fortnight 
had passed since his resignation and he had not yet left town. This was 
embarrassing to his erstwhile congregation, but there was nothing they 
could do about it. Like the apostle Paul, Roger Leland lived in his own 
hired house and only his landlord had authority to put him out. 

As we came down the street under a flaming arch of maples, our 
shuffling progress through the fallen leaves that filled the gutters 
stopped short at sight of the bareheaded man raking his lawn. 

"There he is!" said Mark. The pronoun was sufficient. No one 
needed to name the man about whom the whole town was talking. 

"Well, don't stare at him," said Christopher. 

"Why not? It's a free country." 

"He can see us." 

"Well for cryin' out loud!" (This expletive was the current substitute 
for swearing.) "Does he expect people not to look at him? Why does 
he stick around here if he doesn't want to be looked at?" 

"Maybe he hasn't anywhere else to go." 

This remark centered our attention on the house across the street. 
It was a white frame cottage with a small lawn whose sole adorn- 
ment was an enormous maple tree. The tree was truly magnificent. 
Its ruddy-gold branches spread over the tiny house like the wings of 
some great tropical bird. They also dropped bushels of leaves. 

Roger Leland had seen us. Our staring didn't seem to disconcert him. 
Perhaps he had become accustomed to the stares of the curious. He 
paused to clean the leaves from the tines of his rake and when he 
resumed work he began whistling a tune that had been popular in 
the war. 
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'"Where do we go from here, toys, where do we go from here?" 

As though prompted by the suggestion, Mark said, "What do you 
suppose he is going to do now?" 

Christopher shook his head. 

Mark went on: "It's a cinch no other church will hire him. Hell 
probably drink himself to death." 

I said, "Jigger! Somebody's coming." 

Mr. Tom Mcllvane, Albemarle's leading attorney, was coming down 
Maple Street on his way home to supper. As he approached the cottage 
he cut diagonally across the street, avoiding the necessity of passing the 
man raking leaves. Before his footsteps had died away, Mr. Sherley, 
the Methodist minister, approaching from the other direction, rather 
obviously avoided the cottage by turning down the side street. 

Christopher said, with an odd look, 'They all passed by on the other 
side." 

Mark said, "Huh?" and looked at me. 

Only Christopher would have recalled, at that moment, the parable 
of the Samaritan. 

"Let's go over and speak to Mr. Leland," he said. 

"Are you crazy?" said Mark. 

"No. I just feel kinda 'shamed the way people are treating him." 

"Go on if you want to. But count me out. Pop'd have a duck fit." 

If Christopher gave any consideration to the duck fit his own father 
would have, it was to postpone thinking about it. 

"I'm going over. Coming, Tony?" 

I didn't much want to, but I went along. After all, the man had beer 
our scoutmaster. We approached the white picket fence. 

"Good evening, Mr. Leland." 

The rake stopped moving. Roger Leland looked at us in silence. In 
spite of the brisk activity and the jaunty whistle, anyone with half 
an eye could see that he was ill. 

"Good evening/* The voice was unfriendly. 

"We wondered if I mean, we wanted to ask if we could help you 
with the raking." 

Roger Leland regarded first one then the other of us bleakly. 
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"That's not what brought you across the street. You wanted to get 
a good look at me. Well, now that you've seen me at close range, you 
can go back and tell Mark Henry, who's waiting to hear, that I look 
like Lucifer after he parachuted from heaven." 

His smile was taut and humorless as he upended his rake and combed 
out the leaves with his fingers. I signaled Christopher and started mov- 
ing away. But Christopher lingered. 

"If you had another rake, Mr. Leland, we could help you/* 

"Thanks. I don't need any help." 

Christopher cast a speculative eye at the sky. 

"Looks like it might rain tonight," he said casually. 

Roger Leland turned his back and began raking again. The 
situation was horribly embarrassing. I looked across the street where 
Mark still loitered and wished I had stayed with him. But Christopher 
leaned on the fence. 

"It'll be dark in about an hour, Mr. Leland, and you still have the 
side yard to do, haven't you?" 

The man straightened wearily, as though more than his back ached. 

"All right; there's another rake in the garage." 

Christopher vaulted the fence and ran around the house. 

I had a moment of exquisite indecision. People were passing more 
frequently now, coming from the carline, going home from shop and 
office. There was no place where I cared less to be seen than in the 
ex-Baptist minister's front yard. Across the street Mark beckoned. I 
longed to go, but I didn't. I followed Christopher. 

There was only one rake in the garage, but there was a bamboo 
broom. I took the broom and gleaned after the rakers. We worked in 
silence, in a queer, steadily deepening companionship. If we attracted 
curious glances, I soon ceased to care. The leaves rolled in golden 
billows under rake and broom, leaving emerald beaches as they receded. 
The billows surged toward the back yard and the trash pile, where 
the alleged whisky bottles had assertedly been found. When we had 
piled the leaves into a huge mound, Mr. Leland struck a match to them. 
The flames shot skyward, illuminating the twilight, filling our nostrils 
with aromatic smoke. 

"I love the smell of burning leaves, don't you?" Christopher grinned 
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at his old scoutmaster, rubbing a dusty sweater sleeve across his nose. 

Roger Leland did not smile, but the tautness left his mouth. 

We stayed with the fire until it had burned to a smoldering ash, then 
extinguished it carefully according to the best scout traditions. There 
was no excuse for remaining any longer, so we said we'd better be 
getting on home. 

To our surprise, Mr. Leland said, "Would you boys mind coming into 
the house for a moment?" 

We put away the rakes and bamboo broom and followed him eagerly. 
I think we expected to find some answer to something in Roger Leland's 
house. 

"It's unnatural, the way he lives/' was a comment frequently heard 
about the bachelor clergyman, "keeping house all by himself like a 
Catholic priest. No Protestant minister has any business being un- 
married. No good ever comes of it." 

No good had come to Roger Leland, certainly, but there was nothing 
in his neat little cottage to indicate that his celibacy was the cause of his 
undoing. The house, inside, was almost as bare as a monk's cell; no 
place for a ladies* aid or missionary society to hold a meeting. The 
furniture was strictly utilitarian. The only pictures I recall were El 
Greco's "Agony in the Garden" and a framed photograph of a woman 
who bore such a strong resemblance to Mr. Leland that Christopher's 
question was almost superfluous. 

"That's your mother, sir, isn't it?" 

A dark look shadowed the man's face. 

"Yes." 

He went over to a roll-top desk and took a yellow paper from a 
pigeonhole. His action seemed to say, Since you boys have intruded in 
my affairs you may take the consequences. A queer excitement pulsed 
in my throat when he handed the telegram first to me, because I was 
standing nearest. 

"This was given me just before I went into the pulpit that night. 
Read it." 

The taped message was brief. 

Mrs. Mary Roger Leland committed suicide 
here today stop Body held awaiting your in- 
structions. 
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It was signed, John N. Dexter, Supt. State Hospital. 

When Christopher, too, had read the telegram, Mr. Leland returned 
it to his desk. 

Cf My mother was committed to the State Hospital while I was in 
France/' he said. "I never told anyone here. I didn't think it anyone's 
business but mine. The church secretary received the wire and opened 
it, thinking it pertained to routine matters. She was so shocked that she 
showed it to one of the deacons. It was he who handed it to me." 

He paused, pressing his fingers to his temples as though trying to 
recall things accurately. 

"I can't remember what it was he said. He offered the customary 
condolences. But his astonishment at learning of my mother's con- 
finement in a mental institution was more apparent than his sympathy. 
He seemed to consider this thing, which surely was my very private 
concern, a matter which the church had had a right to know about. 
At least that's the way it struck me in my overwrought state. When 
he took for granted that I would not feel like going into the pulpit 
that night, I insisted upon going as usual. But I went with a mind so 
crazed by grief, so filled with bitter rage, that I forgot the sermon I had 
prepared and felt only an urge to tell the truth about something which 
had troubled me for a long time: the fact that I had lost God some- 
where in France/' 

Roger Leland must have realized that this was a terrible confession 
for an ordained minister to make to a couple of children. But I 
think the need to empty his soul was greater than any compassion he 
might have felt for his youthful confessors. 

His story, as he told it to us, was simple. His father, a newspaper 
reporter, had died of drink, malaria, and a sniper's bullet during the 
Spanish-American War. His mother, a minister's daughter, had been his 
care and responsibility since his sixteenth year. He had never had any 
other plan but to enter the ministry. A scholarship saw him through 
theological seminary. He was serving his first church when the United 
States entered World War I. 

When he enlisted as a chaplain, he persuaded his mother, who 
was deeply depressed over his going, to stay with relatives during 
his absence. But after he was sent to France, she became so melancholy 
that she was committed to the State Hospital. 
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Christopher asked, "Was she " then hesitated at the word. 

"No. She was never insane; not as long as she was with me. They 
said that after I left, though, she developed a suicidal mania." 

When the news reached him overseas there was nothing he could 
do about it. 

"The day I got the cablegram/' he went on, after a pause, "I had 
just come from the front-line trenches. For days I had done nothing 
but kneel beside broken bodies, trying to make the souls that still in- 
habited them ready for death. Have you any idea what it's like, trying 
to pray over a boy who's been cut in two, who looks at you with 
intelligence in his eyes while his bowels gush out at your feet? 

"A Catholic priest worked beside me. I envied him, because he had 
a ritual to follow. He didn't have to think of what to say. He could give 
absolution and consolation to any number of Catholic lads while I 
stumbled through one extemporaneous prayer. I had to make my mind 
grapple with those intelligent eyes before they glazed in death, and 
suddenly I couldn't do it any longer. 

"1 heard my own voice praying wildly that if there was a God who 
cared about His creatures, then this horror all around me must be a 
hideous mirage. And if this horror was real, then there could not be a 
God. I put out my hand and touched the boy's broken body and knew 
that I had touched reality. 

"But I went on with my prayers for the dying. I kept pace with the 
priest. After a while we were relieved and sent back to our base, and 
I found the message about my mother. It was then that everything I had 
ever believed went from me." 

After a short silence Christopher said, "Why did you go on preach- 
ing?" 

Roger Leland flushed at the unintentional accusation. 

"I didn't intend to when I first came home, but there was nothing 
else I knew. I had spent years in study and preparation. And it was 
work I loved. There was also the hope that my unbelief might be a 
temporary thing, a kind of shock from which I might recover if I clung 
to the outward forms of faith. That was how I justified my acceptance 
of this call. I was wrong, of course. I tried to make amends by con- 
fessing the truth. That, too, was wrong. I shocked and hurt people need- 
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lessly. They say Willie Judd went out and got stony drunk after hear- 
ing me that night. I baptized Willie. I can never forgive myself for 
what I did to him. 

"And now" he turned his haggard eyes on me and then on Christo- 
pher "perhaps Pve done the same thing to you boys." 

I asked, trying to make casual talk, if he intended staying in 
Albemarle. He shook his head. He was leaving the first of the week, he 
said. He was going out to California. 

Later, when this purpose became a known fact, people said that that 
was a very good place for him to go. 

We left shortly after, feeling strangely adult. 

2. Almost without our noticing it high school had become our familiar 
background. Even as freshmen we began to think of ourselves as 
people instead of children. Acquaintances still in the grades seemed 
juvenile. Our crowd, which had entered Albemarle High as a corporate 
unit from Benleigh, moved through that first year like a small, well- 
organized political machine, electing class officers and heading com- 
mittees. In a class of one hundred and seventy, some two dozen of 
us were permitted to run things without opposition. It never occurred 
to us that we constituted an oligarchy. We were simply the bunch 
that did things. 

Maureen Schuyler was our first president; she had been first presi- 
dent of every club we had ever organized. By similar precedent, 
Clarence Beasley was vice-president and Phil Abbott treasurer. To 
keep down murmurs of malcontents, a dark horse from the North 
End was given the thankless office of secretary. 

Socially, our progress was marked by the forming of the Skylark 
Club, which met on alternate Friday nights and constituted a definite 
break with juvenile society. Maureen said to me not long ago, "Do you 
remember the good times we had with the Lark Club?" and it brought 
back the happiest year of my youth. Perhaps because that was the last 
year that I was able to do all the things the others did. 

"I remember the Halloween party at Clarence's where we rigged up 
that skeleton from your father's office and scared Frankie Bassett." 
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"And the Christmas party at Margie's, where they hung mistletoe 
in all the doorways." 

"And you spent the evening running under it and getting kissed." 

"I did not! You boys were wolves, even at fourteen." 

Chiefly I remember the party at my own home, when I invited Laura 
Hughes Schuenke. It was our privilege, when host, to invite a non- 
member, such as a visiting relative or friend. At Christopher's request 
I asked Hughesie. 

"You don't mind, do you, Tony?" 

"No, of course not. I haven't seen her for so long I'd forgot about 
her." 

She was not in any of our classes at high school. 

"Have you seen her lately?" I asked. 

"I go out sometimes on Saturdays," said Christopher. 

I concealed my surprise that he still kept up his visits to Schuenkes'. 

"I wanted to invite her when the club met with me," he went on, "but 
Father wouldn't let me." 

I said I had always liked Hughesie and I'd be glad to invite her. 

"There's another thing, Tony. Some of the bunch aren't going to 
like it." 

"Who cares what Clarence likes?" 

"I don't mean Clarence. I mean Maureen. And if Maureen doesn't 
like it, none of the other girls will." 

I don't know how to explain Maureen's leadership. Her father, to be 
sure, was the fourth generation of physicians in one of the founding 
families of the town and her mother was related to the Beaumonts, but 
that was not the basis of Maureen's popularity. She was no more at- 
tractive than a number of her friends (she was not even particularly 
pretty at this period of her life) , but she had that indefinable quality 
of personality which makes imitators of one's own sex and pursuers of 
the other. All the boys were crazy about Maureen. All the girls tried 
to be like her. 

I pondered how I might arrange things to insure Maureen's being 
nice to Laura Hughes. 

"I know! I'll invite the Yagers. That'll take Maureen's mind off 
Hughesie." 
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This suggestion was not so revolutionary as it sounds. At a recent 
business meeting of the club Jessie's name had actually been proposed 
by Margie Noble, who was going through a phase of extreme liberalism. 
Jessie had been voted down, but the incident gave grounds for 
shattering precedents. 

When Christopher got the idea, he chuckled. 

As it turned out, however, asking the Yagers was a mistake. Allan 
wasn't so bad, though he stood around all evening in sulky aloofness. 
But Jessie, flamboyantly pretty, pert, overdressed, had all the boys 
around her from the moment she breezed in. My mother was trying to 
break up the huddle when Maureen arrived. Maureen accomplished it 
in a few words. 

"Hello, Jessie. Don't you know any of the girls here?" 

For the first time on record Jessie had no retort. One by one sheepish 
boys deserted her. 

With Laura Hughes it was different. She was simply dressed. She 
looked as nice as any of the other girls. She was shy, but she was 
neither cheap nor vulgar. Maureen could do nothing about Hughesie 
except to say, "Oh, hello!" in a tone which implied, Fancy seeing you 
here ! but it was enough. 

I don't think Hughesie had a very good time. I did what I could 
as host, and Christopher tried, manfully, to see that she was not 
neglected, but when partners for Five Hundred were drawn, Henrilyn 
Carr, Phil Abbott's cousin, drew his name and that was the last 
chance he had to talk to Hughesie, who did not play cards. Later, 
when the dancing began, we found that she did not dance either. Luckily 
my father was at home, and he could be excellent company when he 
exerted himself. Hughesie spent most of the evening listening to 
Father's anecdotes. 

Punctually at ten-thirty Mr. Schuenke called for his daughter, refus- 
ing an invitation to come in. In spite of my mother's protests that the 
party was not over, Hughesie said good night to my parents and left 
so quietly that Christopher and I did not know she had gone until we 
went out to the dining room looking for her. 

"She wouldn't let me call you," said my mother. "You were both 
dancing." 
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3. We were still children. We still hooked our Flexible Flyers on be- 
hind delivery wagons and went careening through the snowy streets in 
January. The winter we were sophomores we debated whether such 
infantile sport was beneath our dignity. That was the year the Mer- 
chant's Delivery system retired all horse-drawn vehicles and installed 
trucks. The possibilities were too tempting. We decided to have one 
more fling. We hooked our sleds on behind Artie Hansen's truck, in 
spite of warnings that we would break our necks. Artie was right, 
though luckily no one's neck was broken. Only my hip. 

I never went back to high school. The accident brought to light 
something which doctors had suspected about me from my early child- 
hood: I was an arrested tubercular case. There were weeks of lying 
in a cast; then I was promoted to a wheel chair; finally to a cratch. It 
could have been a pretty grim time. Actually, it was the greatest ad- 
venture in companionship I have ever known. 

The gang simply moved in. I couldn't go out, so they came to me. 
I was installed in a room downstairs which had an outside entrance 
with, later, a ramp for my wheel chair, and it became a sort of club- 
house for the crowd. Girls as well as boys dropped in after school. 
They brought the world our world of school and play right to my 
bedside, along with each day's lessons which I prepared and recited 
to Mr. Greenway, one of the teachers who lived near by. I seldom 
missed a day's school; not once did I fall behind. Two years later, 
when our class graduated, I received my diploma along with the rest. 
Most important of all, I didn't miss the contacts that made up my life. 

But I didn't go to any more parties and I didn't attend class meetings 
or serve on committees. So what I tell about these next years is not 
from personal observation. 

We were the class of '27. Mr. Coolidge was in the White House; 
Babe Ruth was the Sultan of Swat; Gertrude Ederle was the first woman 
to swim the English Channel; and Christopher was president of our 
class. 

His election was a surprise, even to me, for Phil Abbott had been 
slated for senior president from the beginning. But our crowd, which for 
three years had had its own way, met with unexpected opposition. The 
North End, our recognized opponents, numbered about a third of 
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the class. Our crowd numbered less than a fourth, but it easily con- 
trolled the balance of power which consisted of a large mixed element 
of Irish Catholics, Mill Street Protestants, a sprinkling of Jews, and 
people like the Yagers who belonged to no group or set. Phil was as 
popular with the masses as any candidate we had ever backed. He 
was considered a certainty to swing their vote. 

But the masses were tired of being swung. It was never known who 
led the stampede, but Allan Yager was suspected. By skillful electioneer- 
ing it was discovered that the North End would compromise on almost 
any candidate who could defeat the Benleigh ticket. That the candidate 
on whom they settled was affiliated with the very clique they were try- 
ing to oust did not appear to them illogical. Despite his membership in 
the Lark Club, he had rather gone his own way through school. No 
one was more astonished, or more embarrassed, than Christopher 
when he found himself nominated in opposition to his friend and elected 
by a landslide. 

Phil Abbott took it good-naturedly. Others were less enthusiastic. 
Christopher was the youngest boy in the class and had never held any 
office. Clarence Beasley predicted that the North End would run 
everything. 

"It was shrewd politics, their getting behind you," he told Christo- 
pher, in the after-meeting held in my room. "They figure youVe never 
been important in the crowd, so you don't feel any great sense of 
loyalty to your friends. Of course we know they're mistaken. We know 
you're just as loyal as any of us. But you've got to watch that North 
End bunch. They'll trick you into appointing them on committees and 
things." 

"Why shouldn't I appoint them on committees?" said Christopher. 

"Sure. Put one on every committee. But never appoint a majority. 
Then they can't do anything." 

"Why shouldn't they do something once in a while? They're part of 
the class." 

"Listen. If you give 'em an inch they'll take an ell. Do you or don't 
you want our crowd to continue running things?" 

"I'd like to see everyone in the class taking an active part," said 
Christopher. 
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"If you take a stand like that/' said Clarence, "you're going to make 
yourself very unpopular with your friends." 

Afterward, Clarence was heard to remark that Christopher's new 
honors had gone to his head. 

But Mark Henry told a different story. He said that when Christo- 
pher stood behind the speaker's desk at that first class meeting and 
rapped for order there was a quickening of interest all over the room. 
People who had never been known to come to class meeting before 
scurried for seats. Minnie Glutski, who lived in the rear of her father's 
shop where we had taken our shoes to be mended since barefoot-sandal 
days; Otto Schmelling, who helped his mother in the bakery/ Frankie 
Bassett, who lived on Chestnut Avenue and had well-to-do parents 
and belonged to Stephen Memorial, but for some reason had no close 
friends; Zara Henchell, Rollo Stagg, Irma Strunk, Valmer Yerks, and 
other strangely named young Mill Streeters; these, no less than Phil 
and Mark and Maureen and Clarence, waited expectantly to see what 
the new president would do. 

He made a little speech, thanking them for electing him. 

"This is your class/' he said. "It belongs to one as much as to 
another. Most of us have grown up here in Albemarle. We've known 
each other, more or less, all our lives. I hope we know each other much 
better before this year is over." 

That was all. But when Christopher appointed the yearbook com- 
mittee, naming Phil Abbott, Sol Lieberman, Margie Noble, Irma Strunk, 
and Rollo Stagg, Clarence declared the crowd was practically un- 
represented. 

4. These were good days for Christopher. His father was pleased 
with him. For the first time since Calvin's death Mr. Gayle began to 
make plans again. This time they centered about his younger son. 

"He's beginning to think I may step into Calvin's shoes/' Christopher 
said to me in one of our talks. 

"You'll never step into anyone's shoes," I said. 

But it was understandable that Mr. Gayle's thoughts should turn 
again to his lifelong hope. For a long while now Christopher had done 
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nothing to displease him, which was remarkable considering the decade 
in which we were living. Since the war a new and exciting generation 
had been growing up, and it was our generation. The words "flapper" 
and "jelly bean" had been coined. In the city, ten miles distant, bootleg 
liquor and jazz were procurable, as more than one Albemarle youth 
of good family had discovered. In the midst of a postwar adolescence 
bent on self-expression Christopher was conducting himself sensibly. 
His father was well pleased. 

Mr. Gayle was still more pleased when Maureen Schuyler discovered 
Christopher. Maureen was still the goal of every boy in our crowd. 
Boys didn't pursue her; they just hung around until she deigned to 
notice them. It was after the class election that Maureen noticed 
Christopher. 

She told me once that she had never really looked at him until that 
day when he stood in front of the class for the first time as president. 

"I'd known him all my life and rubbed elbows with him at parties, 
but Td never known till that day what his smile could do to you. It 
happened instantly, like an electric shock/' 

Christopher would have been neither male nor human not to have 
been flattered by Maureen's favor. He enjoyed escorting the most 
popular girl in the crowd to all the parties, and when Maureen invited 
one or two couples to her house on Friday nights he got a thrill out of 
being her date. But for some reason he was not quite happy about 
the affair. 

rf What's the matter with you?" I asked him one day. "You're sitting 
on top of the world and you act like you'd lost your best friend." 

"Maybe I have/' he said, with an odd look. 

We were sitting before the open fire in my room. It was late Novem- 
ber and we had been talking about the Thanksgiving holiday coming 
up. Christopher and Mark and Clarence and Phil were taking Maureen 
and Beth and Margie and Kay to the football game at Drummond, and 
Dr. Schuyler was driving them over in his station wagon. A big time 
was planned. Christopher should have been happy and carefree. But 
he wasn't. 

"I saw Hughesie in town the other day," he said. 
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"Who?" 

I started from a daydream in which I was running about again, 
taking girls to ball games. 

"Laura Hughes Schuenke. Don't you remember her?" 

"Oh, sure. How's she getting along in high school?" 

"All right, I guess. I don't see her very often. She's in none of my 
classes. She doesn't come to class meetings." 

He paused. He had a bright red beanie in his hands (everyone was 
wearing beanies that winter) and he twirled it thoughtfully on one 
finger. 

"She was with Jessie Yager," he said. 

"You mean Hughesie?" 

"Yes. She was going into Clyde's Candy Kitchen with Jessie Yager 
when I saw her the other day." 

There was no point in saying, What's wrong with that? Even from 
where I sat, in a wheel chair, it was obvious. Nice girls no longer spoke 
to Jessie Yager if they could avoid it. 

Jessie was sixteen now, not subject now to the truant officer, con- 
sequently not attending school. Her brother was going ahead rather 
decently and he was about to graduate, but Jessie couldn't be bothered. 
Mr. Yager, openly and unblushingly a bootlegger, was making money 
too fast in the city to come home very often. There was only the aging 
housekeeper to keep an eye on Jessie, who spent most of her time on 
the streets. People said the only reason she hadn't got into trouble, as 
had one of the Entwhistle girls, was because she was too smart. Boys, 
of all classes, compared notes on what luck they had had with her. 
In her way she represented quite as interesting a goal in the experience 
of Albemarle youth as Maureen Schuyler. Bud Rawlins, our champion 
quarterback, called her "What Every Young Man Should Know." 

"I've nothing against Jessie personally," said Christopher, "but " 

But she was no fit friend for a friendless girl. And Hughesie had 
no friends; that was her trouble. The girls she had known in the 
country had not come in to high school and she seemed to lack the 
ability to make new contacts. 

I asked Christopher if he had spoken to Hughesie when he saw 
her with Jessie. He said his first impulse had been to follow the girls 
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into the Candy Kitchen and get Hughesie away before people saw 
them together. Then he realized that he might make a scene. So the 
following Saturday he had pedaled out to the farm on his bicycle 
and had had a straight-from-the-shoulder talk with her. 

"How'd you make out?" 

"Not so good." 

Then he told me everything that was said while it was fresh in his 
mind. 

It was a fine November day, and Mrs. Schuenke put up a packet 
of sandwiches for them and they went on a hunt for persimmons; 
the usual program on such occasions being outdoor activity instead of 
conversation, for with Hughesie he was still more child than adult. 
Only when Mrs. Schuenke was present was there sprightly talk. 
She never tired of hearing gossip of the Lark Club and when Christo- 
pher failed to volunteer news she prodded him with questions: What 
were Maureen Schuyler and Elizabeth Quinn and Henrilyn Carr doing 
these days? She appeared exasperated when Hughesie showed no 
interest. 

But on this day Christopher did not linger to talk to Mrs. Schuenke. 
He had something on his mind. During the search for persimmons, 
which when found were not ripe enough to eat, he was silent and pre- 
occupied. When he had built their fire on the flat, sunny rocks of the 
creek bank and Hughesie had toasted their buns and weiners, he still 
had not found the proper approach to the matter which troubled him. 

Then Hughesie, pouring the last drop of coffee from the thermos into 
his cup, said, "All right. Pitch into me," so unexpectedly that he 
blushed. 

"For what?" He tried to appear innocent. 

She gave him a sidelong glance. 

"As if you didn't know that persimmons aren't good until the frost 
nips them. That isn't what brought you out here today. You saw me 
with Jessie Yager yesterday and you came out to tell me it wouldn't do." 

She spoke lightly. He found it easier to take the same tone. 

"No, it won't do." 

He sat up and brushed ants off his sleeve. 

"Why?" asked Hughesie. 
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"I think you know why/' said Christopher. 

They looked at each other steadily, both smiling a little. 

"Jessie's been very nice to me/' 

"I don't doubt it. But she does things, Hughesie, that Well, 

nice girls don't have anything to do with her." 

"They don't have anything to do with me either." 

"They respect you, even if " 

"Even if they don't notice me?" 

"Listen, Hughesie, I know this sounds stuffy but sometimes it's 
better to have no friends at all than to have the wrong kind." 

He looked at her anxiously. She was sitting in a hunched position 
on the rock, hugging her knees, smiling to herself like a youthful 
Mona Lisa. 

"Did you ever stop to wonder/* she said, "why bad people are so 
often kinder than good ones?" 

Christopher let a handful of pebbles trickle slowly through his fingers. 
Embarrassment, not unmixed with guilt, brought a flush to his cheek. 

Hughesie went on lightly as though the whole thing amused her: 

"I know what you mean when you say Jessie's not the right sort. 
But she's the friendliest person I know. She likes people. She likes me. 
She's the only girl in Albemarle who's ever invited me to her house I 
mean, on your side of town. The people in the Mill Street church are 
friendly or would be only Mother can't forget she's related to the 
Hugheses. Isn't the whole thing silly?" 

But Christopher's mind was focused on one detail. 

"Have you ever gone to Jessie's house?" he asked sharply. 

"Yes. Once." 

"Did your parents know?" 

"I was in town with Father when Jessie asked me." 

"What did he say?" 

"He seemed to think it was all right. But when Mother heard about it 
she had a fit." 

"There! You see. Your mother knows what I'm trying to tell you." 

Hughesie ignored the point. 

"I had a wonderful time that night. They have a pleasant house 
the Yagers big rooms, with little rugs that you can roll up for 
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dancing. Jessie's brother has a victrola and after supper they taught me 
to fox trot. There was another boy a friend of Jessie's. Oh, it was 
fun! It was like the things your crowd does, supper panics and double 
dates. Only of course I wasn't dating anybody. Allan Yager and I 
just fooled with the victrola while Jessie and her friend had their date 
in the other room/' 

Christopher felt sick. He asked, "Who was Jessie's friend ?" 

She said, "Jerome somebody. No one I knew." 

"Jerome Morton?" 

She nodded. 

Horton was notorious. It was worse than he had thought. 

"Listen, Hughesie, no matter how pleasant it was, promise me that 
you won't go to Jessie's again." 

Her eyebrow tilted quizzically. 

"Why should I promise you anything? Stop worrying about me." 

"I can't help worrying about you." 

His eyes held such genuine distress that she looked away. 

After an uncomfortable silence Christopher said, "Hughesie, have 
you ever considered changing your membership from Mill Street church 
to Stephen Memorial?" 

The light good humor which she had persistently maintained froze 
instantly. 

"Has Mother been talking to you?" she asked suspiciously. 

"No. Why do you ask?" 

"Because that's what she's been wanting for years. Dad says you 
don't join a church to make social connections." 

"No, of course not. I didn't mean " 

Christopher reddened, realizing that that was exactly what he had 
meant. 

"You know there's been talk lately that the two churches were going 
to unite," he went on, after a pause. 

"That talk's been going on since I can remember," said Hughesie. 

"If they united, that would solve everything/' said Christopher. 

"If they united, I'd stop going to church," said Hughesie. 

He looked at her blankly. 

"You mean you wouldn't like going to Stephen Memorial?" 
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"I mean it wouldn't make any difference. You'd still be Chestnut 
Avenue and I'd still be Mill Street." 

Then, suddenly, cheeks flaming, she scrambled to her feet and began 
collecting the picnic scraps, as though afraid for him to see her face. 

Christopher noticed nothing. 

"Look, Hughesie, I don't blame you for feeling the way you do, but 
you're all wrong. People like you. It's just that living out in the 
country they don't know you so well. I'm going to talk to Tony and 
Mark. And Maureen and Kay. I'm going to tell them you're my 
friend and I want you in the Lark Club." 

To his astonishment she turned on him with the fury of a trampled 
kitten. 

"Don't you dare! I wouldn't join your old club if every girl in it 
came out here and asked me." 

She stopped short, halted, no doubt, by his hurt look. 

Then, in a quieter tone, but still unsmiling, she said, "Don't do 
anything silly. And stop worrying about me. I can take care of myself." 

5. This little scene affected Christopher deeply. Not for a moment did 
he believe that Hughesie, in spite of her outburst, would not be made 
happy by being invited to join the Skylarks. 

"I'm going to put this over, Tony. When Maureen's cousin moved 
here from Kentucky she was invited to join and no one wanted her 
except Maureen. Well the bunch can do as much for me." 

I asked him if he had spoken to anyone besides me. He said he 
had talked to Mark and George Porter and Cliff Westerman. 

"They all said it was okay with them, but that I'd better talk to the 
girls. They'd go along with anything the girls decided." 

"Which boils it down," I said, "to Maureen." 

He looked at me challengingly. 

I could see the resolve forming in his mind. I shook my head. 

"Don't." 

"Don't what?" 

"Don't ask Maureen to okay Hughesie as a personal favor to you." 

He flushed. His mouth set stubbornly. 

"Why not?" 
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"You're going with Maureen, aren't you?" 

"All the more reason why I should have a little drag with her." 

"Listen, if you must speak to her about Hughesie, let her think 
your grandmother's taking an interest in the milkman's daughter/' 

"Why should I act as if I were ashamed of my friendship for 
Hughesie?" 

I gave him a look. 

"The trouble with you is, you're not dry behind the ears yet." 

"Nuts!" 

He departed angrily, slamming the door. 

It was from Mark Henry that I learned what happened between 
Christopher and Maureen the night of the game. 

"He stayed with me that night," said Mark, "and he was so full 
of it that he had to talk. He'd have told you, too, Tony, if you'd been 
there." 

They had had a great time at the Drummond game. It was one of 
those crisp, clear days that are perfect football weather. There had 
been five couples or, rather, four and a half; Maureen's cousin Lola 
Parker went along. 

"Some game!" said Mark. "When Banning made that forward 

pass But you got it in the papers. What I'm trying to say is, 

everything was perfect except for the Parker girl." 

"How did the Parker girl gum things up?" 

"She didn't have a date. Of course it was the Schuylers' party and 
they had a right to take her. Bud Rawlins was invited for her, but at 
the last minute found he couldn't make it." 

Mark winked, implying that Bud preferred missing the Big Game to 
dating a girl with buck teeth and acne. 

I said, "You were going to tell me what happened after the game." 

"Well, Dr. Schuyler took us all over to his frat house for dinner and 
dancing. Christopher and Maureen, me and Beth I mean, Beth and me 
Clarence and Margie, Phil and Kay. And Pimples Parker. Dr. 
Schuyler dug up an elderly stag somewhere to start her off and every 
so often one of us was expected to cut in. Only we didn't. Nobody 
wanted to get stuck. It went on so long that the stag was waving five- 
dollar bills behind her back. Finally Christopher took pity on him 
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or her, you never can tell about Christopher and got stuck for the 
rest of the evening." 

I shrewdly suspected Christopher's motives. 

At a signal from Maureen, Dr. Schuyler took the Parker girl off 
Christopher's hands and Maureen smiled an invitation. He went gladly 
and took her from Clarence. 

"This is the first time you've cut in on me for ages/* pouted 
Maureen, as though it were his fault he had been stuck. 

"I thought it was for life/ 3 he said, sighing. 

Maureen was delighted. Cf You were sweet to rescue poor Lola. 
I appreciate your being nice to my poor little cousin/' 

"Do you, Maureen?" 

"Of course. Because you did it to please me, didn't you?" 

"Yes. That is^-I did feel sorry for Lola." 

"Naturally. I feel the same way when I see someone not having a 
good time. I want to do something about at." 

He stopped short on the crowded dance floor, his face glowing. 

"Maureen!" he said breathlessly. 

"Why whaf s the matter?" 

"Let's go outside for a minute." 

Maureen looked into his warm, pleading eyes and made the most 
natural mistake in the world. She gave his hand a little squeeze and 
whispered, "All right." 

They began dancing again. He had his eye on the door to the terrace, 
but she steered him toward the anteroom where they had left their 
wraps. When they had slipped inside she pushed aside a pile of 
cloaks on one of the couches and made room for them to sit. The lights 
were dim, which made it easier for Christopher to say what he had 
in mind. 

"Maureen, I want to ask you something as a personal favor " 

He did not know why he was whispering, unless it was because 
her face was so close their noses almost touched. 

"Don't waste time," she murmured. "Hurry, before somebody 



comes in." 



Astonishment almost wrecked him. He could neither move nor 
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speak. Fortunately, Maureen's eyes were closed in anticipation. He 
realized he was expected to kiss her. 

Many a time he had imagined himself kissing Maureen. In his fancy 
he had soared to unthinkable heights of experience. Now, as he kissed 
her, he felt nothing at all. Absolutely nothing. Perhaps it was because 
he had been taken by surprise. There had to be a certain build-up 
about these things. He put his mind firmly on the business in hand and 
kissed her again. 

Maureen's eyes were open now. 

'Tell me something. Have you ever kissed a girl before?" 

"Sure." 

"You mean at kid parties." 

"Well yes." 

"Have you ever thought about kissing anyone for pleasure?" 

"I've never thought about kissing anyone but you." 

It was an inspired alibi. 

"Try again, darling," whispered Maureen. 

It was no better than before. Maureen, herself more inexperienced 
than she pretended, drew back from Christopher's earnest young mouth 
cold sober and unenlightened. 

"It's no use. You're sweet, but you're not exciting. It's funny too. 
Because when you asked me to come out here you looked" 
Maureen herself was blushing now "as if you wanted to get me 
alone." 

"I did," said Christopher. "I wanted to talk to you about a friend of 
mine." 

"Oh." 

The space between them widened immeasurably, though neither 
moved an inch. 

"Anyone I know?" asked Maureen remotely. 

"Yes in a way. You know Laura Hughes Schuenke, don't you?" 

"The milkman's daughter?" 

"Yes." For some reason Christopher felt constrained to add, "She's 
a nice girl." 

Maureen made no comment. The silence lasted until he realized 
it was up to him to break it. 
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"I've been thinking Hughesie ought to belong to our club." 

Maureen stood up, smoothing her dress. 

"We'd better get back to the others. Dad'll be looking for us/ 3 

"Wait, Maureen!" 

He stood beside her, tall, thin, terribly young, disturbingly earnest. 
The urgency that had been lacking in his kiss was in his eyes and voice 
now, 

"Won't you talk to the other girls about Hughesie? If you want 
her, they'll want her. Will you do it for me?" 

"I'm sorry, Christopher." 

"You mean you won't? I voted for Lola Parker." 

"Well, after all, Lola is my cousin." 

"And Hughesie is my friend." 

Both were flushed and angry now. 

"You're very young, aren't you, Christopher?" said Maureen. 

When they went back to the dance floor she signaled Phil Abbott 
to cut in. 

That night at Mark Henry's, while the two were undressing, Chris- 
topher said, "Well, I guess I'm washed up with Maureen/' and told 
Mark all that had happened. Mark, sitting on the side of his bed, 
groaned as with sudden pain. 

"My gosh! You take a girl like Maureen out in a dark room and 
all you can think of is talk about another girl." 

Christopher sighed. "I've settled Hughesie's chances now." 

Mark exploded. "Listen, Galahad! You can't go through life making 
everybody happy. You'll do well to concentrate on the bird in hand. Do 
I make myself clear?" 

Christopher nodded, but his large eyes fastened on Mark's had 
the diffused gaze of inattention. They also had that look of unshed 
tears. 

'Well, for Pete's sake don't cry about it," muttered Mark. 

"I'm not crying. I'm thinking what a dumb cluck I am about girls." 

They finished undressing in silence. From time to time Mark looted 
at his friend, as though struck by something he had said. 

"Listen, kid, did you mean that about not knowing about girls?" 

"Oh, I've palled with 'em all my life," said Christopher. 
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"You know what I mean/' said Mark. 

"Oh, that! Everyone who can read these days knows about sex/' 

"I'm not talking about what you read in books. I'm talking about 
what you know yourself. Listen, have you ever had a girl?" 

The question was like an amplified echo of Maureen's, Wave you ever 
kissed a girl? It meant more, but it meant the same sort of thing. 

Christopher, sitting on the opposite bed, said, "No," and bent to 
remove his shoes, avoiding Mark's eyes. 

"You mean all those Saturday afternoons out at Schuenke's were 
just " 

Mark stopped as he saw the color drain from Christopher's face, 
leaving it furiously white. 

"Now wait. I didn't mean to make you mad. I just thought " 

"You thought that about Hughesie?" Christopher's voice shook. 

"Well, gee, after all " 

"Do other people think that?" 

"No, of course not. Nobody thinks Well, gosh I don't know 

what people think. I guess they don't think about it at all/' Mark 
looked at his friend anxiously. "What* s the matter? You're not going 
to be sick, are you?" 

Christopher sat with his head in his hands. His face had turned 
a queer pallor. Mark, in telling it afterward, said, "I thought he was 
going to spill his cookies right there on the carpet." 

"Feeling better now?" Mark asked, when Christopher raised his 
head. 

"Sure. I'm all right." 

"You're not mad at anything I said?" 

"No. I just hope nobody else has thought that about Hughesie." 

"You think a lot of her, don't you?" 

Cf WeH naturally I" Christopher rubbed his hand across his eyes 
confusedly "I've always had Hughesie." 

"Then why should you mind if people thought she was your girl?" 

"I guess I wouldn't only " 

"Afraid of your old man?" 

"No." Christopher spoke impatiently, dismissing his father as ir- 
relevant. "It's not fair to Hughesie. She's not that sort of girl. If people 
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are talking about her because I go out there, then 111 have to stop 
going." 

"Listen, Galahad " 

"Stop calling me Galahad!" 

"But you are, you know. Ill bet you're pure as Ivory soap. You 
really should be wearing plumes and white horses." 

"You nut, if you don't shut up " In spite of his irritation, Chris- 
topher began to laugh. 

"Ill bet you end up being a preacher yet" Mark grinned "like 
your brother." 

"Ill take that bet," said Christopher. 

"It's what your father wants, isn't it?" 

"Yes. But I'm not going to do it." 

"Why not?" 

"I'm not the type/' 

"For Pete's sake, what type are you?" 

"Do I have to be some type? Can't I just be myself?" 

"Sure you can," said Mark soothingly, "only I don't get it. There's 
nothing wrong with you like Frankie Bassett." 

"What's wrong with Frankie Bassett?" asked Christopher trucu- 
lently. 

Mark's eyes widened. "Don't you know7" 

"I know he's shy and gentle and rather different. You don't need 
to explain about that either. I've read all about it. But France's all 
right. He's an artist, that's all." 

"You don't see him having any girl friends, do you?" 

"I don't know that he has any boy friends either," said Christopher, 
as though he had never thought about the matter before. "I guess 
Frankie's pretty lonely." 

"Now hold on! Don't go thinking you've got to wet-nurse him" 

Christopher grinned wryly. "I'm through trying to do anything for 
anybody. I only gum up Ae works." 

"You're just young, thaf s all that's the matter with you," said Mark. 

Unexpectedly, Christopher's wrath boiled over. 

"The next person who says anything about my damned youth is 
going to get a punch in the nose." 
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The shock of hearing Christopher swear rendered Mark speechless. 
He pushed the light button and climbed into bed. For a long while the 
two lay, each in his own single bed, silent in the darkness. Then 
Mark called cautiously across the room. 

"Hey! Are you asleep?'' 

"No." The monosyllable sounded muffled. 

"Still mad?" 

"No." 

"Well, say, listen you know Jessie Yager, don't you?" 

"Sure. I know her." 

fC Well, what do you say we go over to her house some night and 
have us some fun? They say she can always dig up another girl almost 
as good as herself." 

The silence from the other bed was prolonged. 

"Hey, Christopher, have you gone back to sleep?" 

"No." 

"You sound funny. You're not feeling sick again, are you?" 

"No, I'm all right. Wh what girl does Jessie usually dig up?" 

"Oh, one of the Entwhistles you know, their father has the pool- 
room on Center Street or maybe Birdie Grimes she's been playing 
around since she was in grade school. Then there's that Maisie in the 
dime store the cute redheaded one they say she's nice that is, 

not too nice " Mark sniggered in the darkness. "You'll never 

meet any girls at Jessie's that are too nice." 

There was a smothered sound from the other bed. 

Mark raised himself on an elbow. 

"What did you say, Christopher?" 

"Nothing." 

The bed springs creaked with the turning of a restless body. 

Mark snapped on the light. Christopher lay, face down, head buried 
in the pillow. 

"What's the matter, kid?" 

"Nothing. Turn off the light, please. I want to go to sleep." 

6. Abruptly Christopher stopped going out to Schuenkes' on Saturday 
afternoons. He also stopped going to Schuylers' on Friday evenings. 
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When his father inquired about this latter break, Christopher ex- 
plained that his schoolwork was pretty heavy and he had to devote 
more evenings to study. To Hughesie he made no explanation at all. 

He told me about meeting her once at his grandmother's. There was 
still the old-time friendly intercourse between Mr. Schuenke and the 
Courtneys. Christopher found Hughesie chatting away with Mrs. 
Courtney in the upstairs sitting room, while her father talked with 
his uncles downstairs. She greeted him without embarrassment and 
went on talking to his grandmother. Perhaps because of his uneasy 
conscience, he felt excluded. He wanted to tell her how pretty she 
looked in her new red coat, but he was unaccountably shy. When 
Mr. Schuenke called from below that he was leaving and Christopher 
said, by way of farewell, "When'll I see you again, Hughesie?" her 
light reply, "I still live on the farm," brought a painful rush of color 
to his face. 

When the visitors had gone, Mrs. Courtney picked up a pack of 
cards she had been shuffling and began laying out a game of solitaire 
on the little table in front of her. 

"Why have you stopped going out to Schuenkes'?" she asked, in the 
tone in which one inquires, Why have you stopped eating dessert. "No" 
in answer to his quick look of inquiry "Laura Hughes didn't tell me. 
Your face did." 

Christopher's unhappy blush deepened. Mrs. Courtney looked at 
him thoughtfully. 

"I hope you haven't got any snobbish ideas about Hughesie, just 
because she lives in the country. You know" her eyes twinkled "I 
was raised on a farm myself." 

His smile reflected her twinkle. There was marked resemblance 
as well as understanding between the two. 

"1 haven't any snobbish ideas about Hughesie. I tried to get 
her in the dub. Thafs what Maureen and I split up over." 

His grandmother sat back in her chair, regarding him favorably. 

"What does Maureen find objectionable about Laura Hughes?" 

"Everything. You know what Stephen Memorial people think of 
the Mill Street crowd. Common/* 
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Mrs. Courtney picked up the cards and began shuffling them. 

"There's a story in the New Testament about Peter and a dream he 
had after refusing to visit a Gentile. He saw a vessel filled with all sorts 
of creatures which he considered unclean. A Voice from heaven told 
him to kill and eat. When he protested that he had never touched 
anything common, the Voice said, "What God hath cleansed, call not 
thou common/ or words to that effect." She looked at Christopher with 
a smile. "If you're ever a clergyman you can make a sermon out of it." 

He grinned. "Only I'm never going to be a clergyman." 

She went on with her game. 

"You still haven't told me why you stopped going out to the farm," 
she remarked presently. 

He repeated the talk he had had with Mark Henry. He could not 
have discussed such a topic with either of his parents, but with his 
grandmother he could talk as frankly as with another boy. 

"Because Hughesie has no friends except me and because I'm a 
boy and she's a girl people are saying that I go out there for the same 
reason that fellows go to see Jessie Yager. It's not true. But if that's 
what people are thinking, I can't go out any more." 

Mrs. Courtney played out her game. If she was bursting with pride 
in him, she concealed it. 

"By the way," she said, "I had a letter from your uncle Kit. He 
wants to give you a trip to California for a graduation present." 

Christopher's eyes sparkled. "Gee! D'you suppose Father " 

"Don't say anything to your father about it. I'll manage this." 

7. Kit Courtney had not been in Albemarle since the war, but tales 
of his bachelor establishment and gay hospitality had been brought 
back by visitors to San Francisco. Not one of our gang but envied 
Christopher his invitation to visit him. 

Christopher, however, was not allowed to accept Kit Courtney's 
invitation. 

Never shall I forget the evening he stormed into our house and 
told me of the scene which ensued when his grandmother delivered 
the message. Mr. Gayle could scarcely wait for his mother-in-law's 
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departure before expressing his opinion of both Kit Courtney and 
the state of California. 

"It's a godless country. No young boy has any business out there 
alone." 

Mrs. Gayle pointed out that Christopher would not be alone, he 
would be with her brother. 

"Your brother, Anneth, is hardly the type one would choose as a 
guardian of youth/' 

Christopher's disappointment was crushing. He spent the summer 
working in Beasley's shoe store. 

All the fellows in our crowd had jobs that summer. Most of them 
were going to Drummond in the fall and wanted extra cash. The 
doctor thought I might be able to go to college too. That was the sum- 
mer I began to write. The gang continued to drop in on me, as they 
had done while in school, and I began keeping a journal of their daily 
gossip. 

Mark Henry collected for the ice plant that summer and Phil Abbott 
had a job in the Courtney bank. Some people wondered why Chris- 
topher wasn't given the place, but I happen to know he turned it down. 

"I told Uncle Bunch I didn't want to start working in the family 
bank/' he said. "I might end by spending my life there." 

I said, "You don't want to spend your life selling shoes, do you?" 

"No danger. Selling shoes means no more than the soda pop we used 
to sell as kids." 

I asked him how his uncle felt about it, and he reported with con- 
siderable zest how Ben Courtney felt. They had gone over the subject 
only the day before when his uncle had sent for him to come in and see 
him at the bank. 

"So you don't care to learn banking, Christopher?" said Mr. Court- 
ney, when his offer had been turned down. 

"No, sir," said Christopher. 

Ben Courtney tilted back in his swivel chair and studied his nephew 
with interest. 

"May I ask why?" 

Christopher wished his uncle's desk weren't so public, right out in 
front against the railing. He had an absurd feeling that Mr. Peyton at 
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the teller's window and Miss Kilpatrick at her typewriter, to say 
nothing of the lines of depositors at the windows, were listening for 
his reply. 

"Money doesn't interest me," he said, flushing a little. 

"Well, that's understandable," said his uncle amiably. Ben Courtney 
had a soft voice like his sister Anneth. Sometimes its gentleness was 
misleading. 

"You've never been without money, have you, Christopher?" 

"Oh yes. That is I've had my allowance withdrawn." 

"Do you know where your allowance comes from?" 

"Yes, sir. I know that Mother's income from the bank is what we 
mostly live on." 

Ben Courtney looked as though he regretted his question. 

"Well now, I didn't mean to imply that your father doesn't support 
his family. But all the little extra things the ponies and bicycles when 
you were children, the cars and summer vacations, boarding school 
for your sisters and next year college for you, Clarabelle in the kitchen, 
the colored man to mow the lawn all these things take money. You've 
enjoyed them, haven't you?" 

"Yes, sir. Very much." 

"Well" his uncle smiled good-humoredly " don't you see that if 
someone hadn't been interested in money you wouldn't have had 
them?" 

Christopher had to grin, but he stuck to his guns. 

"When I said I wasn't interested in money, I wasn t talking about 
what could be done with it. I meant I wasn't interested in working 
with it. A certain amount of money is necessary, of course, but I want 
the work I do to have an objective besides money." 

Ben Courtney pivoted his chair to gaze out the open window to the 
street corner where crippled old Sol Siegel was selling the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. Sol had a savings account in the Courtney bank. 

"Have you decided on your objective, Christopher?" 

"Not yet, sir." 

"But you're sure it won't be banking?" 

"Quite sure, sir." Christopher smiled. 

"Too bad," said his uncle. "I think you'd make a good banker. 
You say No very pleasantly." 
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The following week Christopher went to work for Mr. Beasley. 

He was doubtful at first of his ability to get along with Clarence's 
father, whom he didn't know very well, for Mr. Beasley was seldom 
in evidence when Clarence had his friends at the house. The house, 
as well as the money, belonged to Mrs. Beasley. She had been the 
spinster daughter and sole heir of old Nelson Cobb owner or mort- 
gage holder of nearly half the farm land in the county when she met 
the inoffensive little shoe salesman who stopped off in Albemarle one 
spring and whiled away a lonely Sunday evening by attending Stephen 
Memorial Church. If Mr. Beasley had been a local clerk or salesperson, 
Miss Jemima Cobb would never have noticed him; being a stranger, 
his status was negligible, considering the standing dearth of marriage- 
able men in Albemarle. Some people said she married him before he 
had time to catch an outgoing train. Everyone said it was a lucky day 
for the neat little shoe salesman, for now he was one of Albemarle's 
leading merchants. No one let him forget, least of all his wife, that he 
wouldn't have amounted to a row of pins except for the Cobb money. 
No one acknowledged, or even suspected, that Mr. Beasley knew a 
great deal about the shoe business. 

Christopher soon discovered that Mr. Beasley had nothing in com- 
mon with Clarence except the color of his hair. 

"Now I'm not going to try to teach you how to sell shoes/' said Mr. 
Beasley, when Christopher reported for work. "There's just one way 
to learn and that's to start selling. If you profit by your mistakes, you'll 
make a salesman. If you learn to sell shoes, you can sell anything." 

Christopher inquired if it might not be a good idea to acquaint 
himself with the stock before trying to wait on customers. Mr. Beasley 
merely said he was on his own, but his eyes behind his rimless glasses 
watched the new clerk with interest. 

Christopher spent two days memorizing the location and description 
of the merchandise. When he told me this, I groaned. 

"Why put all that mental effort into a temporary job? You're not 
going to make a career of salesmanship, are you?" 

He grinned. "That's what Mr. Beasley wanted to know." 

By the middle of the week he was waiting on customers. When Mr. 
Beasley handed him his check on Saturday night he told him that his 
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sales had exceeded the mark expected of a new clerk. It was then 
that he asked him if he had ever thought seriously about selling. 

Christopher said, "No, sir/' rather emphatically. 

"Not shoes, necessarily," said Mr. Beasley. "No matter what you 
go into you've got to sell something. Maybe it's ideas, maybe it's your- 
self. Selling anything is a test of character in a way." 

He paused, then added irrelevantly, "Clarence worked here for 
two weeks last summer and never made a sale." 

8. While working for Mr. Beasley Christopher became acquainted 
with an Albermarle he had never known before. He was almost 
shocked to discover what a large portion of its population were 
strangers to him. Mr. Beasley's trade was not confined to members of 
Stephen Memorial or parents and relatives of the Lark Club. There 
was a large Irish Catholic element in the North End. There was a 
thrifty German settlement on the east side. There was the heterogene- 
ous population of the mill district. Beasley's basement served the work- 
ing trade of the town and Christopher, as a new clerk, spent much of 
his time in the basement. He developed an astonishing knack of getting 
along with these people. He joked with big-footed matrons named 
Schultz or Hummel or Hurtz and listened to complaints from flat-soled 
O'Briens or stub-toed Cassidys, for he knew them mostly by their 
feet. It wasn't long before customers were asking to have the young 
man with the nice smile wait on them. 

He was puzzled by his inability to sell to colored people. In spite of 
sincere efforts he met with nothing but failure. This was serious, be- 
cause Albemarle had a large colored population and Beasley's served 
a good portion of the trade. 

"I can't understand it/' he said to Mr. Beasley, who always came to 
his aid rather than lose a sale. "If there are any people in this town 
that I should know how to get along with, it's colored people. I've had 
them around me all my life. I like them." 

Mr. Beasley said, "Did you ever put shoes on them before?" 

"No." Christopher flushed a little. "They were usually putting shoes 
on me." 

"There's your answer," said Mr. Beasley. "Putting shoes on an- 
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other person's feet is a service. When you sit at the feet of a colored 
man or woman you feel there is a reversal of relations. You may not 
show your feeling you may not be aware of it but the customer 
is aware and he doesn't buy. I told you salesmanship takes everything 
you've got/' 

That evening Christopher sold a pair of shoes to the principal of the 
colored school. He found that by looking directly into the man's intelli- 
gent bespectacled eyes, seeing him as an underpaid schoolteacher 
trying to dress decently on an inadequate salary, he could chat with 
him as easily as though the foot he was fitting had belonged to Profes- 
sor Moulton of Albemarle High. When the customer went out, pleased 
with his purchase, Mr. Beasley flashed a congratulatory smile, but 
Christopher felt a little ashamed of his success. He was glad to have 
made the sale, but he had an impulse to go after the man and apologize, 
for what he was not quite sure. 

His easiest success was with the young feminine trade. Teen-age 
girls bought their pumps and sandals at Beasley's that summer for the 
pleasure of having "that good-looking Gayle boy" wait on them. He 
was frequently called from the basement or stockroom to wait on some 
"flapper/' as Mr. Beasley still called them. 

One afternoon he was called from downstairs to find Jessie Yager 
sitting in front of his stool. On either side of her sat one of the Entwhis- 
tle girls, short, tight skirts pulled above their knees, stockingless, in 
high-heeled patent leather. It was common talk among the merchants 
on the square that every time you looked out the window you saw one 
of the Entwhistles going by with a different man. They had graduated 
from boys. When Christopher saw Verne and Glenna Entwhistle he 
determined to make short work of them. 

There was a fourth girl whom he did not notice at first because she 
was looking over some slippers on the bargain counter. When she came 
over and sat down beside Glenna he felt suddenly sick, because he 
saw that the girl was Hughesie. 

Jessie demanded his attention with an outthrust foot. 

"Hello, Christopher." 

"Hello, Jessie. What can I do for you?" 

"You know Verne and Glenna Entwhistle?" 
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He acknowledged the introduction. The Entwhistles giggled and 
murmured, "Pleased t'meetcha." Jessie said, "And I guess you know 
Laura Hughes Schuenke." 

He looked straight at Hughesie, unsmiling, angry-eyed. 

She said, "Hello," and smiled as though it were all rather funny. 

He wanted to shake her. He wanted to yell: Running around with 
Jessie was bad enough. Being seen with the Entwhistles is hopeless. 
Don't you care, Hughesie? Don't you mind what people say about 
you? 

Her remote little smile answered nothing. But, then, he had not 
spoken. He had only looked at her. 

He turned his attention to Jessie's foot. Because he was angry with 
Hughsie he was, unconsciously, a shade more affable toward his cus- 
tomers. When he went to the shelves to look for a number he could 
hear them discussing him quite openly. 

"Gosh, has he got a million-dollar smile!" 

"Where's that guy been all my life?" 

"Right here," said Jessie, "growing up." 

There were giggles and smothered talk. 

When he came back with the number for Jessie, he saw that 
Hughesie had gone. He slipped the shoes on Jessie's feet and asked, 
rather curtly, how they felt. She murmured "Marvelous!" and he 
looked up to find her regarding him with curiously soft eyes. 

Suddenly he felt queer all over. 

"IH take them I guess," said Jessie dreamily. 

Verne Entwhistle crossed her legs obviously and snapped, "Well, 
make up your mind, fr God's sake. There's other people want to get 
waited on, y'know." 

"Do you want to wear them or would you like to have them 
-wrapped?" said Christopher. 

"I'll wear them," said Jessie. "No I'll let you take them off and 
put my old ones back on." 

"That's right, dearie, prolong the pleasure," muttered Verne. 

Christopher's fingers trembled as he removed the shoes. He fumbled 
as he put Jessie's slippers back on her unstockinged feet. He was 
conscious of every contact with her bare flesh. He went through the 
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business of selling two pairs of sandals to the Entwhistles in a land 
of daze. Eveiy time his eyes met Jessie's he had that queer drunk 
feeling again. 

As he handed Jessie her change, she murmured, "What are you 
doing tonight?" 

He said, "Nothing." 

She said, "Why don't you drop around?" 

For a second he was too surprised to answer. 

Then he heard himself saying, "Thanks, I will. There's something 
I'd like to talk to you about." 

"See you around eight then?" said Jessie. 

9. That evening I was sitting on the porch with my mother, watching 
the play of summer lightning in the sky. The day had been unbearably 
hot. The evening was breathless. Mother said it would storm before 
morning. 

Across Chestnut Avenue lights streamed from the south wing of 
the church. My father came out of the house, freshly changed to cool 
linen, and said he might as well be getting over to the meeting. Father 
was now a member of the board at Stephen Memorial. An unusually 
spirited meeting was expected, because Dr. McLaren had tendered 
his resignation and Mr. Gayle was going to move its acceptance. It was 
generally known that Dr. McLaren did not wish to leave Albemarle/ 
that his resignation was in effect an appeal to his congregation on a con- 
troversial issue. A few weeks back the Mill Street pastor had resigned 
and Dr. McLaren was again urging the union of the two churches. 
Consequently, a vote for Dr. McLaren was equivalent to a vote for 
Mill Street union. 

When the Gayle sedan parked in the side street, both Mr. Gayle and 
Christopher got out, separating at the corner of the church lawn. Mr. 
Gayle joined old Colonel Sutton and Dr. Schuyler, who were approach- 
ing, and stood talking with them, but his eyes followed his son as he 
crossed the street and paused at the foot of our terrace. Even at that 
distance it was plain that Mr. Gayle was pleased with Christopher; 
perhaps because his blue coat and white flannels indicated a date, and 
a date signified he was once more in favor with Maureen. 
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Christopher called to us without coming up the steps. 
"Well, I guess well know after tonight." 

He was referring to the board meeting, about which he was deeply 
concerned, though I gathered he couldn't say much at home. His sister 
Louise was concerned, too, because she and Douglas McLaren were 
practically engaged, 

"What do you think of that sky?" said Christopher, as sheet light- 
ning quivered overhead. 

"If you're going far," said my mother, "you may spoil those white 
pants/' 

He gave her his impish grin. "If I get caught in a cloudburst I'll 
duck in here for shelter/' 

"Do that/' said my mother. 

I said, "I'll leave my door unlatched/' 

He went on his way. I'm afraid I looked after him enviously. 

The storm broke before ten o'clock. The meeting at the church ad- 
journed without accomplishing anything. Father came home at the first 
break, luckily, because after that the tempest came down with thunder, 
lightning, and hail. At midnight I decided Christopher had stopped 
at his grandmother's, so I locked my outer door, turned off my light, 
and went to sleep. 

Hours later I awoke. The windows of my room were turning gray. 
My bedside clock pointed to four-thirty. The dripping world outside 
was quiet, except for a tapping at my door. 

"Tony! It's me, Christopher. Let me in/' 

"Wait a second/' I still had to reach for a crutch. 

"Why'd you lock the door?" he said when I had let him in. "I said 
I was coming back." 

"I supposed you meant last night. I didn't expect you to barge in 
next morning." 

He was wet as a drowned puppy. Yet in spite of his drenched 
appearance he had the warm, flushed, downy look of a person just 
roused from sleep. For some reason the sight of him was like a knife 
thrust. 

I said, "Take off those wet clothes and put on this robe. I'll get you 
some coffee." 
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It was a relief to hobble out to the kitchen and fuss with the 
percolator. I told myself it was none of my business what he and 
Maureen had been up to. They were both my friends. Only I hoped I 
wouldn't be called on to hear any confidences. 

When I came back Christopher was wrapped in my robe his wet 
clothes piled on a chair. He gulped the steaming coffee. 

"Now take this aspirin and climb into bed," I ordered. 

"Wait, Tony " 

"Please! I don't want to hear anything." 

"But I think you should. In case I need your help." 

"My help?" 

He explained : "Jonathan Snead saw me as I was leaving the house. 
You know old Jonathan, the janitor at Stephen Memorial." 

I was suddenly cold. I lighted the trash usually piled in my fireplace. 
It blazed up brightly, giving off heat as it burned. 

"I don't know what Jonathan was doing out at that hour," Christo- 
pher went on, "unless he got caught at the church last night. Anyhow, 
I ran into him as I was leaving the house. I'm not sure he recognized 
me. But if he did, he'll waste no time telling my father he saw me 
leaving Jessie Yager's at dawn." 

"Jessie Yager's!" 

I almost shouted in my relief and astonishment. 

"Sssh! You'll wake your folks." 

"You mean that's where you've been all night?" 

He nodded. I suppose I looked like the fool I felt. 

"I thought never mind what I thought. Go on. Tell me everything." 

"You said you didn't want to hear." 

"Of course I want to hear. And if you're in any trouble " 

"I'm not in trouble, unless Jonathan " 

"I'll swear you spent the night here. Now how did you ever come 
to get mixed up with Jessie Yager?" 

He sketched briefly the scene at the shoe store that afternoon. 

"I went over to Jessie's to tell her to lay off Hughesie," he said. 
"At least that's what I thought I went for." 

It comes back to me now, as I write this, the naive mixture of 
satisfaction and chagrin with which he described his experience. He 
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had never looked quite so young as he did sitting there in my woolly 
bathrobe, his damp hair curling in the heat. 

10. There was a street lamp on the corner in front of the Yager 
residence. It cut the front porch in two with a blade of light. As Chris- 
topher mounted the steps a voice from the blacked-out section startled 
him. 

"Evening, young fella. What can I do for you?' 9 

He had not counted on finding Mr. Yager at home. 

"Good evening, sir. I I wanted to see Jessie a minute/' 

"Sure. Come on up. Have a chair."" 

"Thank you, sir." 

"Jess'll be down in a minute/' The porch swing creaked as Mr. Yager 
leaned ponderously forward to peer at the caller. "Bud Rawlins?" 

"No, sir. Christopher Gayle." 

"Oh/' The monosyllable expressed surprise but not disapproval. 
"Mrs. Courtney's grandson?" 

"Yes, sir/' 

"Well," said Mr. Yager, in a tone of extreme affability, "I didn't 
know you were one of Jessie's friends." 

It was on the tip of Christopher's tongue to explain that he was not; 
then he realized that that would sound pretty rude so he said nothing. 

"I'm home so seldom I can't keep track of all Jessie's boy friends," 
said Mr. Yager. His voice had a rich chuckling quality, the essence of 
good nature and love of ease. "I suppose I oughta pay more atten- 
tion to the young fellows that call on my daughter, but, gosh a'mighty, 
I got a business to run." Again the swing creaked, and a whiff of 
whisky-scented breath smote Christopher as Mr. Yager leaned toward 
him again. "Have I ever seen you around here before?" 

"No, sir." 

"Didn't think so. Damn sure I'd remembered anyone with your 
manners." 

High heels clicked pertly do\vn a hall; a screen door slammed; 
a blended fragrance of bath salts and cologne sweetened the air of 
the front porch. 

"Hello, Christopher. Dad, I thought you'd gone to the city." 
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"Any minute now. Just waiting for Butch to bring the car around/' 

"What time will you be home?" 

"Same as usual. Tween four and five/' 

Headlights threw twin spots upon the porch as a car rounded the 
curve of the driveway. Mr. Yager hoisted his bulk from the swing and 
smoothed his rumpled Palm Beach coat A long-armed individual with 
cauliflower ears slid from under the wheel of the big Cadillac and Mr. 
Yager climbed into the driver's seat. Officially his chauffeur, Butch 
Pulick, the ex-prize fighter, was actually Mr. Yager's bodyguard. 

"S'long, Jess. Don't like leaving you tonight. If I'd known Allan 
wasn't coming home " 

"I've stayed before. I'm not afraid." 

"Well see you later. 'Night, Christopher." 

"Good night, Mr. Yager/' 

They stood on the porch until the taillight of the car disappeared like 
a glowworm in the dark. 

"Come in the house?" said Jessie. 

"I I j u st wanted to talk to you about something." 

"Well you might as well come in." 

The heat of the house was stifling. Christopher wished they had 
remained on the porch. 

"Sit down/' said Jessie, when she had turned on a shaded lamp. 
"My goodness, don't you ever sit down until somebody asks you?" 
She laughed and pushed him down on the davenport. "Do you know 
something? You'd be a lot more comfortable and so would everybody 
eke If you weren't so polite." She dropped down beside him, one 
foot tucked under her, and appraised him judiciously. "But you 
wouldn't be half so exciting." 

"Me exciting?" 

"You know darn well you slay J em." Then she tilted her head 
birdwise, reconsidering. "No you don't know. That's what makes 
you dynamite." 

He drew a deep breath. Of course it was just a line. Everybody 
said Jessie had a devastating line. But it was heady. 

"Listen, Jessie, if I'm keeping you from anything " 

"You're not keeping me from anything." 
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"Haven't you got a date?" 

"Sure. I got a date with you." 

He smiled uncertainly, as though someone had told a joke whose 
point escaped him. 

"I expected to be out of the way before your real date arrived." 

She glanced at the clock. "You should have gone with Dad then. 
It's already nine o'clock." 

He could think of nothing to say. 

Jessie murmured, "Relax!" and lay back against the pillows of the 
couch. 

"I I guess I shouldn't have bothered you, Jessie. You see I wanted 
to talk to you about something " 

"Go ahead. Talk. Pm a grand listener." She looked as comfortable 
as a purring kitten. 

He asked irrelevantly, "Is your housekeeper here?" 

"Not tonight. Her sister's sick." 

"Are you really all alone?" 

"Except for you." She smiled. Her eyes were luminous under 
darkened lashes. The queer feeling he had experienced in the shoe 
store came over him again. He looked away. 

"Do you still go with Maureen Schuyler?" asked Jessie. 

"Not any more." 

"What broke it up?" 

He blushed. "I guess I bored her." 

Jessie laughed. "You're priceless," and smothered her laughter in 
the cushion. Her hair brushed his sleeve. "How did you bore her? I 
mean what did you do on dates?" 

"Played cards sometimes, and danced. Mostly, we talked." 

"God!" breathed Jessie softly. 

"What did you say?" 

"I said, Good! Let's talk. You begin." 

Cf What about?" 

"About yourself. What do you do all the time?" 

"Well I work at Beasley's, you know " 

"That accounts for your days. How do you spend your evenings?" 

"I see Tony and Mark and Cliff and Phil " 
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"Aren't you dating anyone?" 

"When there's a party I take Barbara or Henrilyn or someone who 
hasn't a steady." 

"You're not going steady yourself?" 

"No. Mostly I study in the evenings, getting ready for college. Pm 
weak on math." 

"Where are you going to college?" 

"Drummond. For the first year, at any rate." 

"After that you're going to theological seminary?" 

"No! What made you ask that?" 

"You're going to be a preacher, aren't you?" 

"No, I'm not!" said Christopher emphatically. 

"Your brother was, wasn't he?" 

"Just because my brother was going to do a certain thing is that 
any reason why I should do the same thing?" 

"All right, all right," soothed Jessie. "Don't get so hot and bothered. 
I was just making conversation." 

After a pause she said, "What did you come to see me about?" 

For a moment he couldn't think what he had come about. 

"I'll bet I know," said Jessie. "You're worried about your little 
friend Hughesie Schuenke. You didn't like it when you saw her in the 
store today with me and the Entwhistles. As a matter of fact, she 
wasn't with us. She happened to be there when we came in. But you 
don't have to tell me to lay off. I've already done it." 

Christopher was almost speechless. "You m-m-mean " 

"I've explained to Laura Hughes that she'll get a bad name running 
around with us. I've told her I'm not seeing her any more." 

Jessie's frankness completely disarmed him. Not for a moment did 
he suspect that she had taken the shortest cut to his regard. 

"Jessie I " 

"Skip it. I felt sorry for Hughesie, that's all. She looked so lonely, 
I thought she needed some fun. But it's no go. She's not my kind. I'm 
common as dirt, you know." Jessie grinned enchantingly. 

"Don't say that," said Christopher. Her good nature shamed him. 

"Fact," said Jessie airily. ' T>ad pretends I'm a tender bud that needs 
sheltering, but he knows I'm really a weed. Hughesie, now" she let 
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her eyes grow serious, her mouth sweetly grave "Hughesie's just 
about the nicest girl in this town." 

"I know it." Christopher's throat was suddenly full. How he had 
misjudged Jessie. 

"By rights, Hughesie should be going with your crowd/' A sidelong 
glance told Jessie she was making progress. "Why isn't she?" 

He explained how he had tried to get Hughesie into the Skylark 
Club and how he had failed. 

"Well, of course, there's just one thing for you to do," said Jessie. 
"Start going to see her again. Show *em you don't care/* 

He flushed. "I'm afraid that won't do. You see people were 
saying things/* 

"You mean they thought she was your girl?" 

"Yes/* 

-Well isn't she?" 

"No. Of course not/' 

Jessie's eyes opened wide. "But I understood that was the reason 
you split up with Maureen." 

He reddened furiously. "I don't know who told you that, but it 
isn't true. Hughesie's my friend, that's all/' 

' f W-e-e-ell !" Jessie leaned back with the air of a person who has 
just made a vital discovery. 

Suddenly her easy camaraderie was gone. She flung one arm above 
her head. In the lamplight her eyes were sapphire blue. She seemed re- 
mote and at the same time breathlessly near. 

Christopher said, "I'd better be going," but he did not move. 

"Why?" asked Jessie softly. 

He looked at her, then looked swiftly away. The uplifted arm had 
pulled her dress askew. The low V neck had dropped forward till he 
could see deep down between her breasts. 

"I think it's going to storm," he said. 

"Are you afraid?" 

-No but " 

"Listen!" 

She sat up, so close to him that he felt the scented warmth of her 
body. 
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"What is it?" 

"Everything's so still/' 

There was a flash of lightning, followed by thunder. The lamp 
went out. Jessie gasped and threw herself against him. Scarcely know- 
ing what he did, he put his arms around her. She crushed herself to 
him and kissed him. Unhesitatingly he returned her kiss. He felt her 
lips part under his own. It was not at all like the kiss he had given 
Maureen. 

Another lightning flash brought a reverberating roll of thunder. She 
left him and went to the windows and pulled them down and jerked 
the drapes across them. He did not move or speak until she returned 
to the couch. 

"Are you afraid of lightning?" he asked, and wondered if the 
thick, husky voice was his own. 

"It strikes people sometimes," said Jessie. Her voice, too, sounded 
queer. 

Outside, the storm broke. Trees bent and cracked and lashed 
against the house under a fury of rain and hail. 

"You can't go out in this/' muttered Jessie. 

He did not answer. 

The room was hot and airless with the closed windows. Trickles of 
moisture coursed down his body. His thin summer clothing flattened 
damply against his skin. He felt swift, deft movements beside him. 
Something silken fell at his feet, then something else. When she 
leaned against him he felt her bare flesh flaming soft under his hands. 
She kissed him again and again, until he had no mind at all. She 
whispered something in his ear. 

"So she caught him and kissed him, and with an impudent 
face said unto him . . . Come, lei us take our fill of love until 
the morning. . . ." 

It was the whisper that did it. If she had not whispered the question, 
his conscious mind might never have produced similar words stored 
long ago when he was too young to comprehend their meaning. 

"Christopher! What's the matter?" 

"Nothing." 

'"He goetb after her straightway, as an ox goeth to the 
slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the stocks." 
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He had been only ten years old when he was made to memorize 
the seventh chapter of Proverbs. He tried to remember that he was 
not a child now. 

"Christopher! Are you sick?" 

"No. I'm all right." 

'"But be knowetb not that the dead are there f and that- her 
guests are in the depths of hell' 1 

"Christopher, what's wrong?" 

"Me, I guess." He laughed ruefully, apologetically. "I'm sorry." 

"Sorry? Oh. You mean you don't like me." 

"No, not that I could go for you all right only " 

"Only what?" 

He was glad she could not see his face in the darkness. 

"I I'm afraid I've been too well brought up to have any fun." 

Jessie sat up energetically. She began picking things up from the 
floor. He could tell by her movements that she was putting them back 
on. He felt oddly contrite and horribly embarrassed. 

"I I'm terribly sorry, Jessie." 

"Forget it." 

"I don't blame you for hating me. You do hate me, don't you?" 

Her reply baffled him. "No woman will ever hate you, Christopher, 
but you may drive a few of them to homicide. Here" she pulled an 
afghan across the couch "pile up here and go to sleep. You can't go 
out till this storm's over. I'm going up to bed." 

He must have slept, for after a time he opened his eyes to find Jessie 
standing beside him wrapped in a heavy robe. 

"It's a quarter to four," she said. 

He started up, shivering. The temperature had dropped astonish- 
ingly. 

"I'd better go before your father comes." 

"Yes. No use being caught for sheep when we've only been lambs." 
She let him out the side door. The storm was past. The street lamp was 
a dull yellow blob in the waning darkness. He stood shivering in 
the cold, rain-washed air. 

"Good night, Jessie. You're swell." 

"Don't be funny." 

"I mean it. I think a lot of you, Jessie." 
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Unexpectedly she kissed his cheek. 

"You're a good kid, Jessie." 

"I'm a girl that can be had and you know it." 

"Jessie! Don't say that." 

"Don't look so shocked. And get going before Dad comes/' 

He ran across the lawn toward the street lamp and bumped violently 
into someone coming down the street. 

"I beg your pardon/' he stammered, "I didn't see " 

"Well, I seen you," barked a voice he recognized. "It's a scandal, 
that's what it is, the boys of this town and that Yager girl " 

The voice of Stephen Memorial's janitor, Jonathan Snead, pursued 
him down the street. 

Ten minutes later Christopher was tapping at my door. 



J Christopher and I roomed together at Drummond. 
We counted ourselves fortunate to get rooms in MacGarvie Hall, 
the only dormitory in the quadrangle open to freshmen. The building 
was antiquated, but neither ancient plumbing nor prevalence of cock- 
roaches outweighed the advantage of living on the campus. 

Mark Henry and Phil Abbott were across the hall, Clarence Beasley 
and Bud Rawlins next door, George Porter and Cliff Westerman one 
flight up. We all pledged to the same fraternity, we all made the same 
new friends. In spite of the sense of adventure, the sudden feeling of 
maturity, the thrill of living away from home and in an all-male en- 
vironment, we stuck pretty well together that first year. We were still 
the close-knit Albemarle crowd, fighting our way through a campusful 
of strangers. When Bud Rawlins went out for football and made the 
freshman line-up, we celebrated; and when Clarence, plunging into 
class politics, was ignominiously defeated for the humble office of 
sergeant at arms, we held an appropriate wake. 

We learned little that first semester except the fundamental facts 
that if we left our clothes lying where we dropped them there was 
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no one to put them away; if we wrote checks too freely around the first 
of the month we could expect to be broke for an interval; if we 
failed to study there was no one around to make us. When our first 
grades came in we were shocked unanimously by cur low marks. 

But we had fun. Our gang, if it was distinguished by any group 
characteristic at all, was marked by its inexhaustible capacity for hav- 
ing a good time. Our first fraternity dance put butterflies in our 
stomachs, but we were reinforced by dates from home. Christopher 
and I invited Margie Noble and Henrilyn Carr, who were studying 
music at the Conservatory in the city, thirty miles distant by bus. Phil 
and Mark had Katherine Wood and Barbara Weeks, who were just 
across the river at Chatsworth College for women. Beth Quinn and 
Maureen Schuyler, who had gone to Sweetbriar College in Virginia, 
were too far off to be available. 

It was at this opening dance of the season that some of us had our 
first taste of bootleg liquor. Don Broughman, a second-year man from 
the city, had a pocket flask which circulated freely in the men's cloak- 
room. Mark Henry spent the best part of the evening in the lavatory 
being sick. 

But on the whole we went through our first half easily, taking life 
lightly as possible, adjusting painlessly in most cases. As someone 
afterward remarked, only Christopher had to get involved with ideas. 

2. Drummond College was, and still is, a denominational institution. 
A tablet honoring the Scottish theologian for whom the college was 
named hangs in Hemy Drummond Chapel. Though not the largest 
endowed school in the state, it is one of the oldest. Some of its build- 
ings were almost too hoary for efficiency, but no loyal son of Drum- 
mond would have wished them enlarged or improved. Their situation, 
high on the bluffs overlooking our great river, gave them an aspect of 
lofty dignity. 

Drummond has a substantial endowment and consequently has 
always been noted for the high caliber of its faculty. It was generally 
considered orthodox; in fact, at one time in its history a good percent- 
age of its graduates entered the Protestant ministry. But following 
World War I it began to broaden increasingly in its teachings. If 
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Mr. Gayle had suspected how very broad it had become during the 
late twenties Christopher doubtless would have been sent elsewhere. 
It was at Drummond that Christopher came under the influence of 
Glenn Robie. 

Professor Robie was an associate professor of psychology. A lean, 
sandy-haired, young-looking man in his early forties, he was extremely 
popular with a few enthusiastic undergraduates. He taught, in addition 
to his psychology classes, a course in religious education which Christo- 
pher took mainly to please his father. Arthur Gayle still cherished the 
hope that his younger son might be led to fulfill the plan cut short 
by the death of the older. 

On first contact with Glenn Robie, Christopher was reminded of his 
childhood idol Dr. Muncie. The man possessed the same powers of 
intellectual fascination. For a while it seemed to Christopher that he 
was again listening to Dr. Muncie as he followed the Robie lectures on 
the origin and history of the Bible. Then, slowly, he began to perceive 
that Professor Robie and Dr. Muncie, starting at the same given point, 
diverged wider and wider as they progressed. 

Glenn Robie told his class about the patchwork manner of the 
Bible's growth. He gave them a mass of data about the various in- 
dividuals who had rewritten certain parts. It could be divided 
roughly, he stated, into three categories: that which was relatively 
authentic; that which was historically doubtful; that which was purely 
hypothetical. When Robie got through with the Bible it looked like 
a hardy old fighter whose legs were beginning to buckle. 

"There are a few things which we really know and can prove/' 
said Glenn Robie. "These are scientific facts: the facts of mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, et cetera, et cetera. Then there are things which 
we can partly prove, which we have good reason to believe even though 
our knowledge of them is uncertain. These are theories, some of them 
quite sound. Then there are beliefs for which we have no proof 
of any kind, such as the idea of God and the beliefs of religion. 
No man has ever proved the existence of God/' 

Robie's brilliant glance rested momentarily on Christopher. Perhaps 
some recoil in the earnest young eyes prompted him to add: 

"Neither has man ever proved that God does not exist." 
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All during the first quarter Christopher talked of little else but 
Glenn Robie. Some of the fellows got tired hearing about him. 

3. One evening, as a result of his request for a private interview, 
Christopher was invited to supper at the Robie apartment. He was in 
a high state of excitement, for few of Glenn Robie's students had ever 
been asked to visit him. He was known on the campus as a hermit. Of 
course I had a full account of the evening when Christopher returned. 

Mr. Robie had a widowed sister, it seemed, who kept house for him. 
She was introduced as Mrs. Ruthven and presided over the supper 
table, but immediately after the meal she withdrew, so that Christo- 
pher had only a vague impression of a pleasant youngish woman whom 
he would not know again probably if he met her on the street. The 
idea did cross his mind, however, that she was strikingly unlike her 
brother, being dark and on the short, plump style while Robie was 
tall and fair. 

Christopher said he had never talked to anyone as he talked to Glenn 
Robie that night. And I daresay Robie rarely had such an audience. 

"Your trouble, Christopher, is that you've been brought up in the 
old-school Calvinistic tradition. You're the son of a Presbyterian elder, 
aren't you? I can appreciate your difficulties. I have the same case 
history myself/' 

Seated in his own living room, addressing a single rapt young listener, 
Glenn Robie was at his best. His pale face did not flush with en- 
thusiasm; it grew luminously more white. His graying sandy hair looked 
silver blond in the lamplight; the lines about his large gray eyes were 
obscured. He looked exalted and young: almost as young as his 
auditor. 

"You are disturbed now, Christopher, because you are suddenly 
set free intellectually and you don't know what to do with your 
freedom. You are in much the same state as the slaves following the 
Civil War. You have been emancipated, but you have not yet been made 
self-sufficient." 

"Is what I'm going through usual?" asked Christopher. He felt as 
though he were alone upon a vast sea. The thought, in one breath, was 
exhilarating; in the next, desolating. 
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"It is usual to the possessor of a good mind who is honestly seeking 
after truth." Glenn Robie's smile was magnetic. "If you mean, is it 
customary for students to take my lectures as seriously as you are tak- 
ing them, the answer is No. The majority do not take any course that 
seriously. Some are too stupid to comprehend the full significance of 
the facts. The duller the student the more apt he is to be insulated 
in beliefs impervious to logic. The keener the analytical powers, the 
higher the I.Q., the more likely he is to say, r l don't know/ which, 
after all, is the only stand an intellectual man can take/' 
Christopher was reminded suddenly of his dead brother. 
"Then you think anyone who enters the ministry has a low I.Q/* 
"I beg your pardon. I made no such statement." Glenn Robie looked 
so annoyed that Christopher blushed. "Some of our most brilliant 
minds are found among the clergy." 

"I understood you to say, sir " 

"One is not called on to preach the sort of thing you and I have been 
discussing. The point is a good one, by the way, for you to remember. 
You have a habit of speaking your mind, Gayle, which is an admirable 
quality under some circumstances and an unfortunate weakness under 
others. Few people can bear hearing the truth. Preach unvarnished 
truth from any pulpit in the land and you'll soon be talking to empty 
seats." 

For a moment Christopher's thought was diverted from what Robie 
was saying to the man himself. In the classroom his pale bony face 
had seemed homely. Against the glow of the lamp his profile was 
austerely, startlingly handsome. Irrelevantly, out of nowhere, flashed the 
intuitive knowledge that the woman who had served their supper was 
not Glenn Robie's sister. 

Christopher brought his attention back to the concluding remark. 
He felt that he should make his own position clear. 
'Tm not going to preach," he explained. 

Glenn Robie seemed surprised. "Aren't you Arthur Gayle's son?" 
"Yes, sir." 

"I met your father once, at a conference. I got the impression that his 
son was going to study for the ministry." 
"That was my older brother. He died." 
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"Oh." 

Glenn Robie picked up a book and turned through its pages as he 
did sometimes in class as a signal of dismissal. Christopher wondered 
if he should go. Before he could rise, a question was fired at him. 

"Why don't you enter the ministry? You would make a good 
preacher." 

"I beg your pardon?" Christopher sat forward in his astonishment. 

"I said you would make a good preacher." Glenn Robie still turned 
the leaves of the book, as though searching for something. "You speak 
well, you write well, you think clearly. You have a certain personal 
quality which is invaluable and for which there is no satisfactory 
label. For want of a better term we call it charm or magnetism. I 
dislike both words because they suggest the social graces, which is 
not my meaning at all. The quality I speak of is a kind of mental 
attraction. All successful leaders have it. It might put you in Congress 
or the White House, if you were a politician." 

He looked up to find Christopher's serious eyes fixed on him. 

tf l couldn't preach anything I didn't believe, sir." 

"Many do," said Robie. 

"I couldn't/' said Christopher. 

The older man studied the younger in silence. 

"No, you couldn't," he said, and laid down the book as though 
there were no need to find the passage for which he had been 
searching. 

"What are you majoring in?" he inquired after a pause. 

"Math. I think I'm going to settle on engineering eventually." 

Glenn Robie frowned. "What gave you that idea?" 

"IVe an uncle in California who's a very successful engineer. I'm 
hoping that after a couple of years I can go out there and finish 
at Stanford." 

Robie leaned back in his chair and closed his eyes against the light. 
Once more Christopher, thinking he was being dismissed, started to 
rise, and was stopped by a question. 

"Are you taking any psychology?" 

"No, sir." 

"Have you done any reading along that line?" 
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"Yes, sir some/' 

"And you weren't interested?" 

Christopher considered the point. 

"I found it interesting, or perhaps I should say entertaining. I wasn't 
able to take it very seriously/' 

Robie opened his eyes. 

"What in particular did you find hard to take seriously?" 

"WeB if you'll pardon my saying it, sir I think psychology asks 
you to take quite as many speculative theories for proved facts as 
religion does. All this talk about inhibitions, dreams, the subcon- 
scious, the inferiority complex no doubt there's truth in it, but it 
seems to me to belong with that partly proved knowledge which you 
talked about in class. It's not a thing you can demonstrate, like 
the formulas of chemistry/' 

Glenn Robie sat up, eyes kindling. 

"You've been reading popular psychology, of course/* 

"Why yes, I suppose so." 

'True psychology is no more to be confused with the lurid stuff 
which goes under its name than the science of astronomy is to be 
confused with fortunetefling. Scientific psychology is as precise in its 
methods as the exact sciences. The public at large knows very little 
about it/* 

Glenn Robie was now launched upon his favorite theme. He talked 
on and on: of intelligence tests, aptitude tests, innate musical tests, 
tests of personality traits. He told how through the clinical use of 
such tests with individuals great progress had already been made in 
the understanding and development of personality. 

"The time will come/' he said, "when your doctor of psychology 
will in a manner replace your pastor and priest. Only he will deal 
with facts, not myths. He will not have to believe; he will know. If you 
are determined, Gayle, not to enter the ministry which I repeat is 
what you are best fitted for 4hen I suggest that you consider the field 
of psychology before you set your mind on becoming a misfit engineer." 

4. There was a curious aftermath to this talk with Glenn Robie. 
The town of Leesborough, in which Drummond College was located, 
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was only a couple of hours by bus from Albemarle, and during the fall 
Christopher had gone home almost every week end. His mother had 
had a serious operation in September and though she was recovering, 
his anxiety over her persisted. I preferred spending my weekly holiday 
at the college, where there was more doing than at home; but when 
Christopher returned, usually late Sunday night, I was always ready 
for any gossip he had to tell. 

On the Friday following his talk with Professor Robie he went 
home as usual. 

It was raining hard when he left the bus in Albemarle. He had several 
blocks to walk to his home. Almost before he started he was drenched 
to the skin. When he turned down Oak Street and saw a light burn- 
ing in the Yager house, he stopped short The rainy night, the silent 
house, the street lamp on the corner, recalled that other night in August. 
If Jessie was at home alone 

A pleasant feeling of insouciance pervaded him as he stood dripping 
on the Yagers* doormat, waiting for an answer to his ring. He had not 
told his parents that he was coming tonight. He could appear just as 
reasonably tomorrow morning. Miraculously, he felt no guilt. A sense 
of boundless freedom exhilarated him. 

In telling me about it later he did not seem consciously to credit his 
liberation to Glenn Robie. He said it happened suddenly, like a conver- 
sion. One moment he was bound with fears and beliefs and guilt com- 
plexes, like a swimmer floundering in a heavy surf under the weight 
of waterlogged clothing. In another moment he had kicked free of the 
garments and was swimming nude and unhampered. If there was now 
no covering against an icy current, there was likewise no impediment 
to his movements. I think the idea of Jessie came simply as a test 

Long before his ring was answered he began to fed foolish. Perhaps 
she had other company tonight Even in his state of liberation this 
thought was unpalatable. When the door opened a crack and an 
indistinct voice inquired who was there, he answered rather sharply, 
"Christopher Gayle. Let me in, Jessie, Tm soaked/* He pushed against 
the door, which opened wider. A light from the rear silhouetted the 
features of Jonathan Snead. 

At first Christopher was merely surprised. 
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"What are you doing here?" 

"Lookin' after the house." 

"Where's Mr. Yager?" 

"You weren't askin' for Mr. Yager just now," said Jonathan slyly. 

"Where is the family?" asked Christopher. 

"Gone." 

"Gone!" 

"Old man got into some kind of jam in the city. Cleared out." 

"Did they all go?" 

"All." The church janitor grinned knowingly. 

"When did they leave?" 

"Last week. Slipped away between two suns. In an armored car." 

"You meai* Mr. Yager's in trouble?" 

"He's got enemies, I reckon. Though I don't ask questions. All I 
know is, he's payin' me to stay here till the house is sold." 

The janitor's eyes rested on Christopher specidatively. 

"It ain't a bad job. Scarcely a night goes by that some young whipper- 
snapper don't come here inquirin' for Jessie. Cream of sassiety some- 
times. Most of 'em is mighty generous." 

Christopher stared at the old man with accumulating disgust. As the 
sly suggestion suddenly registered, he started angrily. 

"Do you mean that you " 

"Well, now, take yourself, Christopher. You wouldn't want your 
father to know you been foolin' around with Jessie, would you? It 
oughta be worth more to you than most, because I figure your dad 
would be more unpleasant. Yessir, I sh'd think you'd be glad to 
slip something to a poor man who'd kept his mouth shut." 

In his anger it never occurred to Christopher to deny his guilt. 

"Why, you old blackmailer! I wouldn't slip you one red cent," he 
said furiously, and walked home rapidly, heedless of die falling rain. 

5. Christmas that year was unusually gay, particularly for the Gayles. 
Eleanor, the oldest daughter, was married during the holidays to Ralph 
Beaumont and.the wedding was one of the largest ever solemnized in 
Stephen Memorial. It had long been the custom, when a marriage was 
performed in the church, to invite the entire membership to witness 
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the ceremony, and a number of people remarked privately that it 
was fortunate the event did not occur a week later. With the beginning 
of the new year the amalgamation of the Mill Street church with 
Stephen Memorial, so long debated, so reluctantly approved, finally, 
by a slim majority on both boards, would go into effect. As Miss 
Canie Livingston said, it would have been too bad if the Gayle- 
Beaumont wedding had been marred by the presence of the Mill Street 
congregation. 

There was a round of parties for the bridal couple which our crowd 
was now adult enough to attend. There were meetings with old friends 
who had gone farther afield to college. Everyone seemed surprised to 
find that no one had changed very much. 

It was during these Christmas holidays that Maureen rediscovered 
Christopher. Perhaps it was the thrill of his sister's wedding where he 
had been one of the ushers; perhaps after a half-year at Sweetbriar 
she had found that his kind did not grow on every bush; perhaps 
some rumor piqued her curiosity. Whatever the spark, the affair blazed 
again from the moment they met at the wedding reception given 
by Mrs. Courtney. 

One week later, at the Country Club dance on New Year's Eve, 
Maureen told me they were engaged. 

"Aren't you going to congratulate me?" she said, when I remained 
silent on hearing her news. 

I said, "When did it all happen?" 

"Come out here and HI tell you/* 

We had been dancing together. Dancing was still the most wearying 
exercise I attempted, so I was glad to follow her into one of the parlors 
where a couch was drawn before an open fire. I thought how pleasant 
it would have been if she and I 

'Tve told no one else, Anthony, but of course I had to tell you. 
We three have always been so close/* 

I looked into her glowing face. Glowing is the only word that can 
describe the way she looked that night. I had an absurd feeling that 
her radiance would be still visible if I turned out the lamp. 

"You mean it's serious, Maureen?** 

"Of course it*s serious. We*re going to be married the day Christo- 
pher graduates/* 
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"That's four years off." 

"All the more reason why I should stake out my claim before some- 
body jumps it You may not know it, Tony, but Christopher is a prize 
that shouldn't be left lying around loose/' 

She took a cigarette out of a tiny gold trinket on her arm and held 
it to the flame of my lighter. Smoking was a newly acquired ac- 
complishment for Maureen; she made quite a thing of it. 

I said, "The last time we talked about Christopher you had de- 
cided that he was impossible/' 

"That was a year ago. You've no idea how he's changed." 

"I should know. I've been rooming with him at Drummond." 

Cf Drummond has nothing to do with the change I'm talking about/' 

"More than you think, perhaps." 

She gave me an odd, speculative look, as though not quite sure how 
I would take what she was about to say. 

"Jessie Yager did more for Christopher than anything he learned 
at Drummond/' 

I felt my eyebrows rise. "You surprise me." 

"You didn't think I knew, did you, Tony? When I broke with 
Christopher, he had an aflair with Jessie." 

"Who told you that?" I asked, thinking of Jonathan Snead. 

"She did, of course. Can you imagine Jessie passing up a chance to 
gloat after taking my boy friend from me?" 

I could think of no safe comment, so I said nothing. 

Maureen went on: "Jessie came to see me when Christopher's 
mother was sick. Dad being the Gayles* doctor, I thought nothing of it 
when Jessie stopped to inquire about Mrs. Gayle. But I soon learned 
that what she really came for was to let me know Christopher had 
spent the night with her the night it stormed so hard last summer." 

I began, 'The way that sounds is misleading " but Maureen 

interrupted before I could explain. 

"It's all right. I was furious at the time, but now I'm much obliged 
to her for taking him in hand. Of course he did it to make me jealous. 
Maybe to get experience, which he certainly needed. At any rate, if s 
the best thing that ever happened to him." 

I drew a deep breath, as though emerging from a cold plunge. 
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"You have acquired a most amazing attitude of worldly tolerance, 
Maureen. Suppose I told you there -wasn't a word of truth in Jessie's 
confession, would you still think you saw a change in Christopher?" 

"1 don't think I know." Maureen blushed a little, but went on quite 
frankly: "Last night when we got in the taxi I moved a little closer 
to him and immediately he put his arms around me and kissed me. I 

didn't have to ask for it. He kissed me and kissed me till Oh! 

it was wonderful. A year ago he didn't know how." 

The night before a few of us had gone into the city to the Shubert 
Theatre to see Hose 'Marie, which was playing there with a road com- 
pany, and after the show we had gone over to the Flame Room of the 
Rockingham Hotel for supper and dancing. Cliff Westerman and Bud 
Rawlins, emulating our fraternity brothers at Drummond, had brought 
pocket flasks and we had had drinks aH round some of us for the first 
time in our lives. I could understand Christopher's gaiety in the taxi. 

"That's when you became engaged?" I said to Maureen. 

She nodded. "I think I've always known that I'd be engaged to 
Christopher someday. But I've Jessie to thank that it happened so soon." 

I'd like to believe that my next remark was made for the purpose 
of clearing Christopher, but it's hard to gauge one's motives when in 
love and I was more in love with Maureen than anyone ever knew. 

"Sorry to debunk Christopher's glamor, but the truth is Jessie was 
bragging. He went to her house that night to tell her she must stop 
seeing Hughesie Schuenke." 

Maureen's glowing face turned white. She sat frozen for seconds. 

"I don't believe it," she said. 

"You mean you don't want to believe it. You prefer thinking he 
slept with Jessie" 

"You don't have to put it crudely," she snapped. 

"I thought you were worldly-wise and tolerant, Maureen." 

"I'm not jealous, at any rate." 

I smiled. "Not of Jessie." 

6. On the first Sunday of the new year Dr. McLaren happy in the 
achievement of his dearest ambition preached his first sermon to the 
combined congregations of Mill Street church and Stephen Memorial. 
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His joy was undimmed by any foreknowledge that three months later 
this same amalgamation would vote to accept his resignation. By that 
time it would be obvious to all concerned that only a stranger, 
unafflliated with either church, could hope to cement the union of two 
such incompatible elements. But even if Dr. McLaren had been aware 
of personal defeat on this morning, I think he still would have 
rejoiced. 

He preached on the text, "By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, that ye have love one to another." From the choice pews, 
occupied traditionally by the same families year after year, the member- 
ship of Stephen Memorial gave him decorous attention. From pews 
along the outer edges the bolder Mill Street members listened earnestly. 
From the gallery the more timid watched all proceedings warily. The 
resentful, of which there was a goodly number, did not come out at all. 
Even so, the dignified old church seemed overrun with alien faces and 
unfamiliar voices and squeaky, thick-soled shoes. 

None of the Schuenkes appeared. I saw Christopher standing near 
one of the doors, scanning the strangers as they entered. I sensed 
his disappointment when his friends did not come. When he dropped 
by our house that afternoon, after dinner at his grandmother's, I was 
not surprised at his suggestion that we drive out to the farm. 

"Uncle Chuck says Mr. Schuenke has been sick," he explained c *He 
said I could have his car if I wanted to go out and see him." 

The day was cold and bright with snow and sunshine and I was 
glad to escape from an overheated house. At the farm, house and out- 
buildings were shrouded in snow like a winter scene on a Christmas 
card. I said, as we turned in at the gate, "If Mr. Schuenke's sick, that 
explains why none of the family was at church this morning/' but 
Christopher made no reply. 

We found our old friend propped up on a sofa in the dining room, 
looking cheerful, but oddly out of place in his idleness. I think we knew 
as we shook his hand that he would not drive the milk truck any 
more. He had a husky farm boy now to help him, but even so the 
doctor said he was doing too much for a man with his heart. 

"Doc told me I was to lie flat for the next six weeks. And I'm not 
to lift over ten pounds. I told him I was lifting hundred-pound milk 
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cans when I was twelve years old." Mr. Schuenke grinned. "He 
said that was what was the matter with my heart." 

Mrs. Schuenke was cordial as always particularly to me saying 
how glad she was to see me about again after my long illness. She 
made over me almost to the point of ignoring Christopher, her 
favorite. The church union, of course, was the immediate topic of 
conversation. There was no doubt where Mrs. Schuenke stood. She 
had always felt, she said, that she belonged in Stephen Memorial. She 
had been terribly disappointed at having to miss service this morning. 
Without glancing at her husband, she managed to convey the idea that 
it had been inconsiderate of him to have a heart attack just now. 

A warm, spicy fragrance pervading the house indicated Hughesie's 
whereabouts even before she called from the kitchen that she had a 
cake in the oven. When she appeared, finally, bearing a pitcher of 
milk in one hand and a plate of hot jam cake in the other, she was 
obviously not dressed for company. Her hair was moistly rumpled, her 
cheeks still burned from the heat of the stove. The skirt and middy 
blouse she wore drew a disapproving glance from her mother. But 
for all that her engaging profile, her dancing quizzical dark eyes, 
struck me with the force of a discovery. I had not seen her for a 
long time. I was surprised to find her growing into an astonishingly 
pretty girl. 

She set down the pitcher and plate and went back for glasses. When 
she returned she poured milk and passed hot jam cake which we de- 
voured in melting mouthftds. She smiled at my praise of her cooking 
Christopher didn't say a word, so I went overboard but she did not 
talk much. When I inquired what she had been doing with herself, 
it was Mrs. Schuenke who informed us that Laura Hughes was taking 
a kindergarten course in the city and commuting daily by bus. 

Christopher sat silent, watching Hughesie. If he had made the same 
discovery about her that I had made, his expression did not reveal 
it. When she had settled herself, Turk fashion, on the rug by her 
f ather's couch, he came out of his abstraction and asked her, abruptly, 
how she felt about the churches uniting. An odd look passed between 
Hughesie and Mr. Schuenke. 

"Ifs too bad it couldn't have happened sooner/' she said. 
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"It should have happened five years ago/' said Christopher. 

"Two weeks ago would have helped," said Hughesie, and exchanged 
another sly, merry look with her father. 

At this remark Mrs. Schuenke flushed warmly, and all at once I knew 
why she had seemed cool toward Christopher. She had missed the 
Gayle-Beaumont wedding by a hairbreadth. 

Hughesie said, innocently, "Father hadn't had his heart attack 
two weeks ago/* 

Mr. Schuenke chuckled. Mrs. Schuenke gave her daughter a severe 
look. 

'There was no reason why Laura Hughes couldn't have gone to 
church this morning. Shell never make friends sulking at home." 

Hughesie did not look sulky at the moment. Feet tucked under her, 
she was making a lap for the gray kitten. Christopher continued to 
look at her steadily. 

"You haven't said how yon feel about tike churches uniting/* 

She returned his look. "You should know how I feel/' 

c Tou mean you think it's die bunk?" 

"Yes, I think it's the bunk/' she said, dropping her eyes to her 
middy tie, which was caught in the kitten's claws. 

Mrs. Schuenke made a strong sound of disapproval. Mr. Schuenke 
looked at his daughter uneasily. 

Christopher smiled. "Maybe you've decided that all religion is the 
bunk." 

"I didn't say that/' said Hughesie. "I mean, it's the bunk if I'm 
supposed to be any more respectable because I belong to Stephen 
Memorial instead of Mill Street/' 

Christopher sat back in his chair. In the manner of one making a 
formal statement he said, "I'm through with religion myself." 

If he meant to shock his audience, he succeeded. No one spoke. 
The silence grew oppressive. A dripping water tap in the kitchen be- 
came sharply audible. While I was thinking of some way to speed 
our departure, Christopher went on talking. 

"There's a man over at Drummond who has opened my eyes." 

With the fervor of a new convert he began talking about Glenn 
Robie and the rationalistic philosophy. His friends listened, with what 
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feelings I could only guess. Mr. Schuenke raised himself on his elbo\v] 
in his perturbation. The thought struck me that it would be too bad 
if the prop by which this good, simple man had lived all his life 
should be knocked from under him just when he needed it most. 

"You mean you've stopped believing in God?" he asked Christopher 
when he paused. 

"I've stopped believing in anything except myself ," said Christopher. 
"After all, the only thing we can be sure of is what lies within our- 
selves, isn't it?" 

The dairyman looked at him searchingly, as though expecting to 
find some physical change in him. And looking through his eyes, as it 
were, I noticed for the first time the tense lines about Christopher's 
mouth. 

"When I think of the bigotry and snobbery masquerading under 
the name of religion, I thank God for opening my eyes/' said 
Christopher. 

"But you do thank God/' said Mr. Schuenke, with a twinkle. 

"Just an expression," said Christopher. 

The dairyman smiled and lay back on his pillow. 

We took our leave shortly after. It was an unsatisfactory visit. 

7. There were a number of Albemarle boys at Drummond besides 
those of our crowd, fellows we had gone to high school with but had 
never known very well. Christopher, who got around more than I 
did, asked me one day if I remembered Marvin Fletcher. 

'Tie was in geometry with us third year." 

I reminded him that I had had third-year geometry at home. 

"Oh yes. Well you remember Mr. Fletcher, the Mill Street 
preacher." 

"Oh, f bat Fletcher," I said, and waited, because I saw that he had 
something in mind. 

"Marvin's in college here. I think he's working his way. He's got a 
job down at the Co-op." 

I said, "Oh," again, and wondered aloud if Mr. Fletcher had ever 
got another church. Christopher said he had, down in Greenview, but 
he didn't think it paid much. He looked at me doubtfully. 
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t l was wondering if you'd mind Marvin coming over some evening/ 

"Why should I? This is your room as much as mine." 

Marvin Fletcher came around to MacGarvie Hall the next evening, 

It was unfortunate that he chose an evening when Clarence and 
our new acquaintance Don Broughman were in our room and Chris- 
topher was over at the gym having a workout for basketball. As soon as 
I saw Marvin's snub-nosed face and eager brown terrier eyes I recog- 
nized him as the boy who used to work for Phil Abbott's father at 
the Herald office. I invited him to come in, but he was shy and obvi- 
ously disconcerted at finding Don and Clarence with me instead of 
Christopher. Clarence, who ever since the fraternity dance had been 
trying to impress Don Broughman, stared straight at Marvin with total 
lack of recognition, so I performed introductions all round. Marvin 
mumbled something about returning a borrowed book, but declined 
my invitation to sit down and wait for Christopher. 

When he had gone, Don Broughman said, 'Tve seen that guy some- 
where before/' and knit his brows trying to remember. ff Oh yes, I 
know. He slings hash down at the cafeteria." 

After Don had departed, which he did soon after, Clarence remarked 
virtuously that Broughman was the worst snob at Drummond. 

"All the same, Tony, I was never so embarrassed in my life. Where 
does Christopher pick up these people? You know what Fletcher it is, 
don't you? He's the son of that Mill Street preacher who skipped town 
without paying his bilk" 

I said I had heard it was the other way around, but Clarence ignored 
ihe point. 

'There's no denying it, Christopher's got a funny streak in him. He 
always would pick up the damnedest acquaintances." 

When Christopher came in he was sorry to have missed his caller but 
seemed confident Marvin would come back. He did; not once, but 
many times. He seemed to get a tremendous kick out of visiting us. He 
was never done admiring our living quarters. Christopher, who had 
been around to Marvin's rooming house, said that Marvin and two 
roommates lived in a cubide not much larger than the alcove which 
held our beds. When we brought out our electric percolator on which 
we made coffee every night we had acquired the coffee habit on the 
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theory that it brightened our wits for study Marvin's pleasure was 
almost embarrassing. And when he had inspected our mousetraps and 
helped stalk the white-whiskered rodent we called Old MacGarvie, I 
think he had an illusion of really belonging. 

I soon discovered the bond between Christopher and Marvin 
Fletcher. Marvin, too, was enrolled in one of Glenn Robie's classes; 
he, too, had succumbed to the man's magnetic charm. It was at the 
Robie flat that Christopher and Marvin had met. For the rest of the 
term they formed the habit of going there together about once a week, 
coming back to our rooms to rehash the evening's discussion. I listened, 
amusing myself with noting differences in their reactions to the Robie 
influence. Marvin had executed no such about-face in his thinking as 
had Christopher. 

"I'd like to put my dad up against him/* he said once. "There are 
really all sorts of holes in his arguments, but he's a fascinating talker. 
He'd have made a smooth actor." 

Marvin's great enthusiasm was the theater, though he planned to 
major in journalism. On this ground he and I struck a vein of mutual 
interest, for I had recently made the Dramatic Society on the strength 
of a one-act farce. 

8. After midyear exams we had a three-day holiday which we spent 
at home. When we returned to Drummond we learned that there was 
a substitute instructor in Glenn Robie's chair. He had resigned, sud- 
denly, and gone back East. He would not return. 

Gradually the truth leaked out. Too many eager freshmen had wor- 
shiped at the Robie shrine for his departure to go unquestioned. Chris- 
topher and Marvin were not the only students who had been at the 
apartment in Faculty Row and met Mrs. Ruthven. Some of the students 
who had remained in college over the holiday had likewise met Mrs. 
Robie, when she stopped off en route to the West Coast to visit her 
husband. It was no secret that Glenn Robie had a wife from whom he 
was amicably separated; but until Mrs. Robie inadvertently divulged 
the information at a faculty tea, it was not known that he had no sister. 

The scandal spread over the campus like an underbrush fire. It never 
flamed openly. The faculty and board of regents ignored the smoke 
of smothered gossip, but no one denied or disproved it 
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To Christopher, the blow was like a punch in the solar plexus. TTie 
fact that he had guessed the truth brought no alleviation to his misery. 
As long as it was merely his own suspicion, it seemed not to affect his 
regard for the man and what he stood for. It was a personal blemish, 
like a mole on the back, which as long as it was kept decently covered 
did not mar an otherwise flawless perfection. But now that it was ex- 
posed to public gaze, it was disfiguring. 

Drummond was never the same to Christopher after Glenn Robie's 
departure. He said once, in a fit of anger, that he would go somewhere 
else next year if he had to work his way, like Marvin Fletcher. 

As it turned out, he did not wait until the next year. He left before 
the final quarter. 

9. All through the winter Christopher had been annoyed by small 
requests for money from Jonathan Snead. At first the touch was 
limited to personal encounters during week ends at home. They would 
pass on the street, and the old man, whom Christopher had known 
since childhood, would halt him with a plaintive request for a trifling 
loan. There would be no suggestion of threat. Jonathan would men- 
tion ill-health or slack work as a basis for his need. I was with Chris- 
topher the first time this occurred a bleak day in December and the 
old janitor looked so pinched and cold that I thought nothing of it 
when Christopher gave him a couple of dollars. When I learned, weeks 
later, that Snead made a point of encountering Christopher every time 
he went home, I told him flatly that he was paying hush money. 

Christopher argued that everybody around the church gave the jani- 
tor little gifts from time to time. There was nothing incriminating in 
lending him a couple of bucks. But the last touch had not been for a 
couple of bucks. It had been for five. Christopher had paid it under 
protest. 

"I can't spare five dollars, Jonathan. 111 give you two and no more/* 
'That's too bad, Christopher. I didn't want to go to your father 
if I could help it." 

"What do you mean, go to my father?" asked Christopher shaiply. 
"I gotta get five dollars from somebody. Doctor's bills, yTcnow/' 
Christopher gave Jonathan all the money he had, which was four 
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dollars and eighty-five cents, and borrowed from me until his next 
allowance was due. We agreed that something had to be done. 

"Call the old crook's bluff," I said. "When he finds you don't give 
a hoot whether he goes to your father or not, hell stop pestering you." 

"But I do give a hoot. I don't want him telling tales." 

"Your father wouldn't take his word against yours/* 

"That's what you think. Father's always ready to believe the worst 
of me. It's been that way since I was a kid." 

For the next few weeks Christopher managed to avoid Jonathan 
by the simple expedient of not going home over week ends. Then in 
April he received a penny post card from Albemarle which was a mas- 
terpiece of innuendo. 

"About that ten dollars, Christopher, I can't remember whether I 
was to ask your father for it or you were going to mail it to me." 

It was signed Jonathan Snead, Stephen Memorial Church. 

Christopher brought the card to me. I told him there was only one 
thing to do. 

"You can't ignore ft. There'll just be others, written on post cards 
for all the world to read. The trouble is, Jonathan believes he has some- 
thing on you. You must call his bluff. Make it plain you're not afraid 
of anything he can tell your father because you've nothing to hide," 

Christopher wrote accordingly. We waited for repercussions. When 
none came we decided the episode was closed. 

We did not go home again until the Easter vacation. The weather 
was perfect that spring, with maple trees bursting into pale green leaf 
and apple blooms scenting the air. Tulips and crocuses starred the 
lawns on Chestnut Avenue and the altar of Stephen Memorial was 
white with lilies. The shy new members from Mill Street looked more 
out of place than ever, with one exception. Mrs. Schuenke, decked 
out in new spring fashion from head to foot, occupied a center pew 
among the Schuyler Hill families and, carefully avoiding old acquaint- 
ances, bowed to a number of people who wondered who on earth she 
was. Miss Carrie Livingston, dining with the Suttons that day, stared 
straight through Mrs. Schuenke, as through a transparency, but Mrs. 
Schuenke was not disconcerted. She persevered. 

Maureen, home from Sweetbriar, was at church with her father and 
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mother. After the service the usual male huddle formed about her. 
When I looked for Christopher I saw him in the other aisle talking to 
Mrs. Schuenke. No doubt he was asking about her husband's health. 
But over the heads of her admirers, Maureen's eyes searched and found 
him. 

The Gayles had dinner with the Courtneys that day and during the 
afternoon Christopher came over to our house. He had just talked to 
Maureen on the telephone. Apparently there had been words. 

"Confound it, what's it Maureen's business if I speak to Mrs. 
Schuenke?" 

It seemed a good time to bring up a subject which heretofore I had 
avoided. I dropped a hint that I knew about his engagement. 

"I suppose Maureen told you?" he said. 

"Yes," I said. "Do you mind?" 

"No. Only if she told you she probably told Beth Quinn. And if 
Beth knows you might as well put it in the Herald." 

I said, "Don't you want it known that you're engaged?" 

He gave me a funny skeptical sort of grin. 

"You know Maureen. Just now she thinks she's in love with me. 
Next summer it'll be somebody else/' 

I hated giving him a third degree, but I couldn't seem to stop. 

"And do you think you're in love with her?" 

He walked over to the window and stood with his back to me, 
jingling some loose coins in his pocket. 

"You know a funny thing there's something about Maureen that 
that's a lot like Jessie Yager. Now don't get me wrong. Maureen's 
a nice girl but they've got the same sort of attraction." 

"Sex," I said dryly. 

A deep flush crept up the back of his neck, reddening his ears. 

"The point is," he went on, "you expect certain things with a girl 
like Jessie, but well, you don't know what you're up against with a 
girl like Maureen." 

I said, "Meaning that you find yourself engaged sometimes without 
knowing how it happened?" 

He turned and looked at me seriously. 

"I've got four more years of college at least before I'm ready to 
many. Maureen will never wait that long for me." 
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"But if she does?" I persisted. 

"In that case well be married, I guess. It would please my father. 
And I wouldn't exactly be punishing myself." He grinned, and again 
flushed warmly. 

I felt relieved that the thing was settled. 

When Christopher left he said he would see me at evening service. 
His father, he reported, was in a vile humor and as a matter of policy 
he thought he'd better go. I asked him if he was taking Maureen, and 
he said, No, he would drop over there later. 

"I don't like sitting in church with her," he said. "If I must go I 
prefer listening. That fellow this morning wasn't bad, was he?" 

There was a new minister in the pulpit of Stephen Memorial every 
week now. Since Dr. McLaren's resignation the pulpit supply com- 
mittee had brought in a steady stream of applicants. They were young 
men mostly (Dr. McLaren's chief liability had been his age) and 
in talent and ability they were the cream of the new crop, for the 
Albemarle church was one of the wealthiest in the presbytery. In spite 
of his emancipation Christopher listened attentively to these younger 
men of the clergy. He admitted to me that some of them were not 
dumb. The morning's speaker had brought to his mind Glenn Robie's 
reply to his own protest that he could never preach what he did not 
believe. 

"Many do," Glenn Robie had said. 

Christopher wondered if these young college-bred men really be- 
lieved what they were preaching. I had never thought about it before. 
It was an interesting subject for speculation. 

iO. My parents had company that evening. None of our family at- 
tended service. I went to bed at a late hour, not expecting to see Chris- 
topher again that night. Sometime after midnight I was roused by his 
familiar rap on my outer door. I rolled sleepily from bed and let him in. 

At first sight of his face I knew something had happened. 

'Tony" he lowered his voice discreetly "how much money have 
you got with you?" 

"Money!" I repeated in astonishment 

"Cash. I want you to cash a check for me/* 
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"How much?" 

"IVe over two hundred dollars in my account. Til make the check 
for two hundred even, to be sure it's covered/* 

Already he had out his checkbook and fountain pen and was bend- 
ing over my night table to write. 

"Wait!*' I said. "There's not that much cash in the house/' 

He lifted his head. In the light from the table lamp I saw that his 
eyes were red from weeping. 

"Why do you want the money tonight?" I asked anxiously. 

"I'm leaving Albemarle. Now. I don't want to have to come back for 
anything/' 

"B-b-b-b-but " 

"Uncle Kit invited me to come out to California and finish at Stan- 
ford. I'm taking him up on it/' 

"But why now? You'll forfeit your last quarter's credits/' 

"I can make them up out there." 

"But whaf s the hurry? Can't you wait till the end of the term?" 

He sank down on the side of my bed, pufled a wet handkerchief 
from his pocket, and blew his nose. 

"I'm leaving immediately/' he said, rf by request/' 

It was not easy to get the story from him. I had to drag it, bit by 
bit. He had not gone to church after all: he had gone to Maureen's. 
They had spent the evening quarreling over the Schuenkes, so he had 
not stayed late. When he passed the dhurch on his way home he saw 
that evening service was just over, so he waited outside, hoping to get 
a ride home in the family car. His father, as usual, was one of the last 
people to leave the church. Long after Mrs. Gayle and Louise had come 
out and climbed in the sedan, Mr. Gayle stood talking in the vestibule 
with Jonathan Snead. Christopher immediately surmised that they were 
talking about himself. On reaching home, he was not surprised to have 
his father say that he would like to see him for a moment in his study. 

"I thought, of course," said Christopher, "that Jonathan had told 
him about the Jessie Yager business." 

"And hadn't he?" I asked. 

Christopher shook his head. "No. They had been talking about some 
repairs that were needed in the Sunday-school room." 
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But not knowing this, Christopher had decided that the best defense 
was a quick offensive, so as soon as he was alone with his father he 
made a complete confession of his skirmish with Jessie, which by now 
had assumed the proportions of a moral lapse. 

"1 suppose Jonathan Snead's been telling you that Fve been paying 
him hush money," he began. "It's true that I made him a loan once or 
twice, because I didn't want him going to you with a lot of lies." 

If Mr. Gayle was surprised at this unsolicited information, he did not 
give himself away. He waited for Christopher to go on. 

"Jonathan saw me leaving the Yager house at dawn one night last 
summer the night it stormed so bad. I had gone there early in the 
evening and got caught and couldn't get away. That's all there was 
to it." To his dismay Christopher felt himself blushing. 

Mr. Gayle said, "What were you doing there in the first place?" 

Rack and thumbscrew could not have drawn from Christopher at 
that moment the original purpose that had taken him to Jessie's. 

"I had a date," he said. 

"Are you in the habit of dating girls like that?" 

Christopher's anger rose perversely, blotting out the point at issue. 

"Jessie's not bad I mean she won't go the limit, like the Entwhistle 
girls, for a pair of silk stockings." 

Mr. Gayle's countenance darkened ominously. 

"You seem to have considerable knowledge of such girls." 

"Only from talk. Everybody talks about the Entwhisties." 

Mr. Gayle was silent. Christopher began to feel that the worst was 
over. He had told the truth. He no longer had to fear Jonathan Snead. 
He felt the vast relief of the conscience-smitten who has made full 
confession. 

Then Mr. Gayle said, "You're mistaken about Jonathan Snead. He 
told me no lies about you or tales of any sort. He was asking me about 
cleaning the carpet in the Sunday-school room." 

Christopher felt chagrined. He had stuck his neck out needlessly. But 
on the whole he was not sorry. The feeling of relief persisted. 

Mr. Gayle went on: "The fact that you jumped so quickly to the 
assumption that he was telling me about your visit to this girl suggests 
that you had a feeling of guilt about it Had you?" 
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Under his father's penetrating glance Christopher blushed deeply. 

"Well yes I suppose I had." 

"In that case/' said Mr. Gayle, "I hardly need ask the question I had 
in mind when I called you in here/' His tone was mild, almost com- 
passionate. ff l suppose it was this feeling of guilt which kept you from 
taking communion this morning/* 

For a moment Christopher could not speak for sheer surprise. He 
had not dreamed that his father had noted his omission. 

The temptation to answer, Yes, assailed him. With one word he 
could end this inquisition and satisfy his father, for the unusual mild- 
ness of his father's voice suggested that this explanation would seem 
justifiable, even commendable, to Mr. Gayle. But Christopher's pas- 
sion for truth would let him spare neither his father nor himself. 

"No, sir. That's not the reason I passed up communion." 

"You had some other reason ?" Mr. Gayle's tone altered. 

"Yes, sir/' 

"What other reason could you possibly have for refusing to partake 
of the Lord's Supper?" 

Christopher shrank almost physically from answering that question. 

"I don't believe any more," he said finally. 

Arthur Gayle looked at him as though he had not heard distinctly. 

"You don't what?" 

"I don't believe." 

"You mean you don't believe the doctrines of the church?" 

"I don't believe anything." 

They faced each other in a silence that was like the first shock of 
the knowledge of death. 

When Christopher could endure it no longer, he began stumblingly, 
desperately, trying to explain what could not be explained: trying to 
teD his father, as he had told the Schuenkes, about Glenn Robie and 
the liberation which had come to him under his teaching. But he could 
not talk to his father as he had talked to the dairyman and he could 
not recapture the shining image of Glenn Robie, so he floundered 
miserably in his confusion. One hard fact alone rose from the wreck- 
age. To this stark certainty he dung doggedly. 

"I don't believe any more. I just don't believe." 
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Arthur Gayle had heard his son through without speaking or moving. 
Now his lips moved, almost inaudibly. 

"You don't believe in God?" 

te l don't believe in God/* said Christopher. 

The older man rested both hands upon a table. He bowed his head. 
His whole body bent, as under heavy blows. Christopher looked at 
him, heartstricken, unable to speak. 

After a silence Mr. Gayle said faintly, "Go" 

Christopher rose, put his hand on the door; but he could not leave 
like that. 

"Father if you'll just " 

"You will leave this house at once. And you needn't come back." 

Christopher went out quickly. He was too stunned, momentarily, 
to realize fully what this meant. He went up to his room, packed the 
bag he had brought from Drummond, and hurried down the carpeted 
stairs. He was on the landing when his mother's door opened. 

"Christopher! Is that you?" 

He looked up at her where she stood in the light of the hall lamp, 
her brown hair hanging in braids over her soft pink robe, and suddenly, 
overwhelmingly, he realized what he was doing. 

"You're not going back to Drummond tonight, dear?" 

"I've an early class in the morning." 

She started down the stairs. 

"No, don't come down, Mother, please!" 

If she came any closer she would see the tears that had flooded 
his eyes without warning. 

"Then you come up. After all, I haven't any shoes on." She laughed. 

The longing to kiss her good-by almost overcame him. But he dared 
not let her see his face in the lamplight. 

'Tve only a few minutes to c-catch the last bus." 

"Of course. Don't let me keep you." She blew him a kiss and called, 
"See you next week," as he ran down the remaining steps. 

He looked up at her, one last tear-blind look, from the darkness of 
the lower hall. 

1 i . I persuaded Christopher to wait till morning and go back with me 
to Drummond as usual. 
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"There's not enough money in the house to cash your check tonight/' 
I said. "Besides, you'll have to pick up your clothes." 

I hoped that by morning he might have changed his mind, or at least 
have decided to talk with his grandmother first. But after a night's 
sleep he was still determined to leave without telling anyone of his 
intention, so I spent the day helping him to get off. We were at the 
bank as soon as it opened luckily neither of his uncles was in evidence 
and we settled our affairs at Drummond in short order. I gave out 
that he had been called West unexpectedly, and he was gone before 
even his close friends knew of his purpose. 

I had no classes on Monday so I went with him to the city and 
waited with him until his train left that evening. As we stood on the 
platform waiting for the AH Aboard signal, he said, "You're not to tell 
anybody anything, Tony. Remember." 

I said, "Aren't you going to wire your mother?" 

He said, "I'll write to Mother along the way. A telegram might upset 
her. She won't worry for a week, because I'm supposed to be at 
Drummond." 

I said, "What about Maureen?" 

"Ill write her. Later. And Tony if you see any of the Schuenkes 
tell 'em " 

The call came just then, and I never learned what I was to tell the 
Schuenkes, for he was mounting the steps, looking back at me with his 
disarming grin, and suddenly I realized that I would never see the boy 
Christopher again. 



6. 



Not until Christopher was gone did I realize how 
much of my living had been done vicariously. At first the broken con- 
tact was like the loss of a limb. I suppose the separation was good for 
me, for as time went on I began to court experience on my own account 
and to look to others for the stimulus he had supplied. 

I roomed with Mark Henry the next year at Drummond. The year 
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following we both went East: I, to Harvard, where I took my degree 
in English, and Mark to M.I.T. Clarence Beasley finished at Yale and 
Phil Abbott at Carnegie Tech. The only ones of our crowd who stayed 
on and graduated from Drummond were George Porter and Cliff 
Westerman. I lost track of Marvin Fletcher after Christopher left. 

During the summer of '28 I heard from Christopher fairly regularly. 
He was making up his lost credits at Stanford. His uncle Kit was financ- 
ing him. His letters were filled with Kit Courtney: Kit Courtney had 
the smartest apartment, he knew the most interesting people, he threw 
the gayest parties in short, he lived the way Christopher thought he 
would like to live when he had finished school and was on his own. 

"There's much to be said for the bachelor life/* he wrote once. 

I wondered if his letters to Maureen were in the same vein. 

Maureen gave me a rather difficult time. She was convinced, as were 
a great many people, that there was more than impulse behind Chris- 
topher's abrupt departure. She believed, also, that I was withholding 
knowledge. She tried to pin me down. 

"Come dean, Tony. You know something. People don't walk off 
in the middle of a term without a reason. Are you sure it had nothing 
to do with the Schuenkes?" 

"The Schuenkes?" I said. "What could they have had to do with it? 
They didn't leave until August." 

Mr. Schuenke had had another heart attack that summer. His doctor 
had advised a milder climate and a lower altitude. So they had sold 
out everything and left immediately for some place in southern Cali- 
fornia. I had not known they were gone until Mr. Ben Courtney spoke 
of it one day at the bank. 

Maureen said, "There was always something funny between Christo- 
pher and that Schuenke girl. Maybe she had something on him. Maybe 
they've gone out there to find him and make him marry her." 

I said, "Snap out of it!" We were driving in my new convertible 
along the River Road and I was disgruntled that she was not noticing 
its performance. "You know perfectly well that Mr. Schuenke was a 
sick man. They even called in your father." 

Maureen and I continued to hear from Christopher for more than 
a year. The last letter I had was in October 1929. In that month the 
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New York stock market blew its top. Neither of us heard from him 
after that. 

2. At the time it seemed unlikely that the market crash had anything 
to do with Christopher's silence. For a long while in our part of the 
country we did not realize the gravity of the situation. My father's loss 
was not serious; he was more disgusted than alarmed. This would 
be a lesson, he said; he was not cut out for a plunger. There was talk 
that Clarence Beasley's mother had been hard hit, but Clarence looked 
as prosperous as ever and the shoe business was stable, so we decided 
the Beasleys were still liquid. I never thought about the Courtneys 
once it was learned that the bank remained solid until one day when 
I was home from Drummond and Mrs. Courtney sent for me to tell 
me that her son Kit was dead and to ask me if I had any idea where 
Christopher was. 

I remember the bleak November day, so dark outside that we had 
lights burning at home. There was no light in Mrs. Courtney's living 
room. She sat dry-eyed and erect, her face the color of the prevailing 
gloom, while she told me the little she knew of the events in San 
Francisco. 

Kit Courtney, like many others, had been playing the market for 
pastime. But this was not the extent of his folly. In the offices of his 
engineering firm a number of people were employed. So great was 
his popularity, and so contagious his fever, that some thirty-odd 
draughtsmen, stenographers, and switchboard operators had put their 
life's savings into his hands to invest for them. As their money doubled 
and redoubled on the magic chart in Kit's office, they followed blindly 
his advice to *TLet it ride!" When the market took its historic nose dive, 
he persuaded himself, no doubt, that it was to save these trusting 
innocents that he borrowed the funds from the Everson construction 
job on which he was then engaged. At any rate, work on the Everson 
building was halted. Investigation revealed that the Courtney engi- 
neering firm had defaulted. 

Mrs. Courtney did not try to excuse or gloss over Kit's dereliction. 
But she refused to believe he had committed suicide. 

"Kit was no coward. He would never have taken his own life. Even 
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as a child he never shrank from facing the music." There was bleak 
pride in this single memory of an erring son. "I'm sure that that over- 
dose of sleeping tablets was unintentional. Poor Christopher/' 

It was Christopher who had found his uncle's body, when he came 
back to the apartment from Palo Alto on the week end. 

The telegram bearing the news of Kit's death had been sent by 
Ralph Wiedermer, the architect with whom Kit Courtney had been 
associated. The wire had been followed by an air-mail letter in which 
Mr. Wiedermer set forth the facts and expressed his willingness to be 
of service to the family. He explained that he had taken temporary 
charge of necessary arrangements in the absence of Mr. Courtney's 
nephew. 

"I suppose the shock of finding his uncle unnerved Christopher/* 
wrote Ralph Wiedermer. "At any rate, he seems to have disappeared. 
We have checked with the university; also with his fraternity house. 
He is not in college. It may be that he is on his way home." 

But Christopher was not on his way home. Charles and Ben Court- 
ney went out to the Coast and brought their brother's body back to 
Albemarle, and private funeral services were conducted from the 
Wheaton undertaking parlors, instead of from Stephen Memorial. But 
no one heard anything from Christopher. 

I wrote to his old address in Palo Alto; to Stanford University; to 
General Delivery. All my letters came back. I wrote to Maureen, at 
Sweetbriar, and learned that her letters had come back too. I became 
frantic to tell him what I had seen unmistakably the day of Kit Court- 
ney's funeral: that his mother had not long to live. When early in 
December Mrs. Gayle passed away, I suffered remorsefully, as though 
somehow J had failed. 

After Mrs. Gayle's death I gave up trying to make contact with 
Christopher. I took to avoiding the Gayles and the Courtneys. I even 
imagined that Mr. Gayle looked at me accusingly when we passed on 
the street, as though silently charging me with participation in his 
family's tragedies. It was during this period that it was decided that 
I should go East to college the next year. My father said I needed a 
change. Mark Henry was going to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology so I decided on Harvard, and for the next two years Mark and 
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I managed to see each other often enough to pool our reactions to New 
England culture. 

Just before commencement in 1932 we received invitations to 
Maureen's wedding. The groom was Robert Claiborne, a V.M.L cadet, 
whom we had met and liked the summer before when he visited in 
Albemarle. Maureen had known his sister at Sweetbriar. They were 
married in June, following his graduation, and Stephen Memorial was 
again the scene of a fashionable wedding. This time, however, invita- 
tions were strictly limited. It was remarked that the Schuyler wedding 
quite eclipsed the Gayles*. AH the ushers were from the Virginia Mili- 
tary Institute and their handsome dress uniforms and the traditional 
crossed swords over the bridal couple lent glamour to the whole affair. 
Maureen looked less beautiful than I had seen her on many occasions, 
but so radiantly no, that's not the word so triumphantly happy, 
that I was sure she had made no mistake. Lieutenant Claiborne was a 
fine fellow, of good Virginia stock, and the Schuylers were well pleased. 
After the honeymoon the young couple were to take up residence at 
Fort Sam Houston, in Texas, where the lieutenant was to be stationed. 

Following the wedding reception, George Porter, Clarence Beasley, 
Phil Abbott, Cliff Westerman, Mark Henry, and I had a bachelors' 
reunion at the Country Club. Outwardly, we were very jolly. Inwardly, 
we were depressed. This was the first marriage in our crowd and it was 
to an outsider. The gang was breaking up. 

It was at this time that Mark announced, confidentially, his engage- 
ment to Beth Quinn. They did not expect to be married right away. 
He had to connect with a job first. We all agreed that 1932 was a 
helluva year to graduate from engineering school. From any school, for 
that matter. The country was flooded with bright new diplomas whose 
owners were pounding the pavements looking for any sort of work 
they could get We fefl to discussing the untimeliness of the present 
depression as though it were our exclusive headache and forgot our 
nostalgia until Phil remarked, apropos of some reference to prospects 
on the West Coast, "By the way, what do you suppose ever became 
of Christopher?" 

Before the year was out I was able to answer that question. 
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3. In the autumn of '32 I made my first trip to Pasadena, California, 
to consult Dr. Horace Craig, recommended as probably the best man 
in the country on my particular type of bone disease. The condition, 
which had been arrested but never cured, had become active again, 
and immediate surgery was indicated. After the operation it was con- 
sidered advisable that I remain under Dr. Craig's care for the rest of 
the winter. Fortunately, I had a small income from a trust fund left 
me by a grandmother I had never known, so I took a room at the old 
Hotel Green, which was conveniently located for my needs, and settled 
down to make the most of my enforced idleness. I had long been itch- 
ing for an opportunity to write again I had in mind an idea for a play 
and there being a park not far from Dr. Craig's office, on days when 
I had to see him I took a pad of paper along and spent the balance of 
the day writing in the park. As every visitor to southern California 
knows, if you sit day after day in any park in the region you will even- 
tually see someone from your home town. That was why I was not 
too surprised one day to look up and see Mrs. Schuenke sitting on a 
nearby bench. 

I knew her at once, despite the fact that she had made herself over 
completely. Her dark hair was cut and waved in the fashion of the 
moment, her sun-tan make-up was accentuated by smartly rouged lips, 
her red-tipped fingers held a cigarette. She had slimmed down enough 
to look very well indeed in a wool knit dress. Incidentally, she looked 
ten years younger. 

I rose and went over to her. 

"Hello, Mrs. Schuenke." 

She looked up from her magazine and stared at me blankly. 

I smiled, "You don't remember me, do you?" 

She glanced at my cane, then back to my face. "Anthony Piyor! For 
goodness' sake! Sit down." She pushed aside a mesh bag crammed with 
parcels and made room for me on her bench. "What are you doing 
in Pasadena? You don't look very well. Have you been ill?" 

I told her I was just out of the hospital and explained what had 
brought me to California. 

"But tefl me about yourself/' I said. "Where are you living? What's 

Hughesie doing? Is Mr. Schuenke " 
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Mr. Schuenke had passed away, she said, the first year they were in 
California. 

We were silent for a moment. But it had been four years ago. Mrs. 
Schuenke went on quite cheerfully. 

"We lived in Long Beach that first year, on account of the low 
altitude. But as soon as when everything was over we moved inland, 
so Laura could go to Pasadena Junior College." 

There was a note of relief, of expectancy, of renewed zest for living 
in that phrase "when everything was over/' 

She had bought a house in Pasadena, she said, not far from the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. The house was old, but she had got it 
cheap and it had been great fun fixing it up. Apparently the dairyman 
had not left his family destitute, but I gathered there was not sufficient 
to live on, for she said she was taking Caltech students to board. 

"Christopher is living with us too," she said, smiling. 

Her casual announcement had the effect she probably intended. For 
a second I was speechless. 

"Christopher?" I repeated blankly. 

She nodded merrily, evidently pleased with herself for having as- 
tonished me. 

"It'll be fun getting you two together again/' she said, and began 
gathering up her parcels. "When can you come and see us?" 

To my dismay she was preparing to go. 

"Wait, please," I said. "You haven't told me anything. How did you 
happen to run onto Christopher?" 

She had gone into a Pasadena store one day, she said, and had found 
Christopher working in the shoe department. He had recognized her 
straight off, just as I had. She had invited him to the house and he had 
come. Soon after she'd had a vacancy, which she offered him at a lower 
rent than he was paying, so he had moved in. And that was all there 
was to it. 

"What was he How was he ** I could not put all the crowd- 
ing questions into words. 

"Wait till you see him," said Mrs. Schuenke. 

She asked me what I was doing that evening. I told her nothing. The 
same applied to any evening. 
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"Then come to dinner." She picked up my notebook and scribbled 
her address. "Come early and have a chat with Laura. She teaches at 
a nursery school in San Gabriel and one of her duties is to drive the 
children home, but she's usually in around five." 

When Mrs. Schuenke had gone I found it hard to get back to work. 

A little after five I took a taxi to the address, which proved to be in 
a quiet street which had once been part of an old orange estate. I had 
scarcely touched the bell when the door was opened by Laura Hughes, 
with a smile that suggested she had been watching for me. 

"Hello, Anthony!" 

"Hughesie!" 

She took both my hands in greeting, then led me into a colorful, 
chintzy-looking living room, where a wood fire blazed and smoked 
intermittently. I can't recall that I had ever been alone with her before 
in my life, but in those first few minutes she made me feel that this was 
in the nature of a homecoming. 

"How long have you been out here, Anthony? Are your mother and 
dad with you? How are they?" 

She was full of friendly questions. Soon we were chatting cozily. 

In appearance she had changed quite as much as her mother. She 
had not made use of the artificial aids which had turned Mrs. Schuenke, 
at forty-seven, into an eye-catching woman; the change was more 
subtle than that Five years before Laura had struck me as an elfin 
creature who stood a good chance of becoming a beauty when she 
had finished growing up. Now I found myself wondering what had 
happened to that early promise. Her dark eyes still held dancing lights, 
her profile still delighted me. But her brown hair, which I remembered 
as a curly bob, had been allowed to grow long enough to knot at her 
neck and was now brushed straight back from a face which needed a 
soft frame for its thinness. Her tweed suit, good but plain, did nothing 
for her slight figure. She wore neither lipstick nor rouge, but her color 
was fresh and her skin transparently dear. When she was laughing or 
talking her expressive face had all its old sparkle, but when her fea- 
tures were in repose her high cheekbones accentuated the delicate 
hollows in her cheeks. She looked tired and not too happy. I decided 
she was not very well. 
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'Tour mother teHs me that Christopher is staying with you," I said, 
at the first opportunity. 

"Yes, since the first of November," she said, and went on rather 
quickly to talk of something else. It was at this point that I began to 
notice a change in her whole demeanor. 

"Tell me about him/' I said. "Has he changed much?" 

"I think if s better to let him tell you about himself." She glanced 
at the dock "He'll be along pretty soon." 

"Does he know I'm here?" 

"Yes. I telephoned him. It didn't seem fair to surprise him." 

I had an intuitive flash that there had been an argument with some- 
one on this point 

I asked her if it didn't seem like old times having Christopher around. 
To my chagrin she flushed painfully and pressed her lips tightly to- 
gether. But the next moment she was smiling, with that odd glint of 
private amusement in her eyes. 

"Only it hasn't worked," she said. 

"What hasn't worked?" 

"Stick around YouH see." 

Suddenly, for no apparent reason, we were faced with a shortage 
of small talk. The easy familiarity of our first meeting was gone. I felt 
constraint in Laura which I could not break through. Finally, after 
several unproductive efforts, I got her talking about her work at the 
nursery school. She had always had the knack of seeing humor in 
humdrum things, and she made such amusing anecdotes out of her 
experiences as combined nursemaid, teacher, and chauffeur, that soon 
we were chuckling again. I began to note other changes, more hopeful, 
which the years had brought. The old diffidence of childhood was 
gone. In its place had come a humorous detachment, as effective in its 
way as her mother's new sophistication. 

Mrs. Schuenke came in, wearing a dark red hostess gown even more 
becoming than the wool knit dress of the morning. She took over the 
conversation, asking how I liked the house. It was plainly an old job 
redecorated, but it had been done over as successfully as its mistress. 
The rooms were large and furnished with an eye to masculine com- 
fort, putting an emphasis on easy chairs and ash trays. I told her my 
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hotel quarters looked bleak in comparison, which seemed to satisfy her. 

Meanwhile I was listening for Christopher. From time to time doors 
slammed down the hall and heavy footsteps ascended the stairs. Pm 
afraid I paid scant attention to Mrs. Schuenke's chatter. Presently a car 
stopped in the driveway; a side door opened and closed. Laura excused 
herself, saying she'd better lend a hand in the kitchen, and went out. 
A few minutes later a step came down the hall and paused in the arch- 
way behind me. A voice said, "Hello, Tony." I turned and saw Chris- 
topher standing in the doorway. 

He was taller, thinner, older, harder, the cleft in his cheek was 
deeper, his lips more taut. Only his eyes, with that peculiar illusion of 
tears in their depths, remained unchanged. 

I would have got to my feet quicker if it had not been for that con- 
founded cane. 

"Christopher!" My voice choked in spite of me. We clasped each 
other's hands tightly. I think he was touched at my emotion, for he 
didn't seem able to say anything for a moment. Just stood there grin- 
ning his old puckish grin. 

Then he said, "What are you doing back on that cane?" and made 
me sit down. 

Mrs. Schuenke began giving him an expanded version of what I had 
told her that morning. He dropped into a chair, stretching his legs as 
though he were tired, and continued to smile at me, but he let Mrs. 
Schuenke do the talking. There were so many questions I wanted to 
ask him. I had dreamed so often of finding him again and immediately 
bridging the gulf of five years' silence. But when Mrs. Schuenke paused, 
giving me the opening, I could make only stock inquiries. 

"How long have you been in Pasadena?" 

"Since last summer." 

"Do you like it down here?" 

"I like it better up north." 

I started to ask if he had finished at Stanford, then decided to wait, 
for in the light of the lamp which Mrs. Schuenke turned on I saw that 
his suit was threadbare. It had been cleaned and pressed until the doth 
was almost in holes at the knees and elbows. My mother had given 
better clothes to the Salvation Army, and so I'm sure had his. 
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Dinner was announced by a middle-aged charwoman, doubling as 
serving maid. Only two of the students living in the house were present 
that evening and after the meal they went off considerately about their 
own affairs and left the living room to the four of us. With Mrs. 
Schuenke's saving presence conversation flowed without difficulty. We 
chatted about old acquaintances in Albemarle. I was on treacherous 
ground here, for I was not sure if Christopher knew of his mother's 
death, so I waited for him to mention his family. As he did not, I went 
on to Mark Henry's engagement to Beth Quinn, which was news. They 
all seemed to have heard of Maureen's marriage. Mrs. Schuenke, obvi- 
ously pleased by the event, said they had read about it in the Albemarle 
Herald. 

"You get the Herald out here?" I asked, surprised. 

f 'I see it now and then/' said Christopher. "You remember Marvin 
Fletcher? He's out here, trying to get into radio. He used to work 
for the Herald, you know. He has the paper sent to him. Sometimes 
he passes it on to me/' 

I said I should like to see Marvin again and asked if he ever came 
to the house. Christopher said, No, and looked at Mrs. Schuenke with 
a sly twinlde. 

"I think he'd like to come, but Bella's never asked him." 

His playful use of her first name delighted Mrs. Schuenke, but 
Laura's cheeks burned. I was beginning to note that she was not at 
ease in his presence. Instead of treating him casually, as she did me, 
she seemed to be sensitively aware of his every word and movement 
I did not have to be told that she had opposed her mother's efforts to 
get him into the house. Christopher, whose half-teasing, half-affection- 
ate manner toward his old playmate had not changed, seemed blind 
to a situation which was beginning to be clear to me. When the time 
came for me to leave and he said he was driving me home, he asked 
Hughesie to go along with us, but she made some trivial excuse. Her 
mother was plainly annoyed with her. 

"I never saw such a girl as you are, Laura. Why don't you go?" 

Christopher seemed not to notice that he had been snubbed. 

On the short drive to my hotel he gave me, in an offhand way, a few 
more bits of information about himself. 
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"I went up to Oregon after Kit died. Worked summers in the lumber 
camps. No, I wasn't a lumberjack/' he smiled at my quickened inter- 
est. "Nothing so spectacular. I kept books and made out the payroll. 
Winters I waited tables in one of the dining halls at Corvaflis." 

I was glad to learn that he had gone back to college. 

"Did you graduate from Oregon State?" 

"Yes. My last year I got library work, which relieved me of hash 
slinging. Not that I minded the hash." 

"What brought you down here?" 

"I won a Caltech fellowship a small one." 

This was more like it. I congratulated him heartily. 

"Then why are you working in a shoe store ?" 

"The fellowship covers tuition only." 

I asked the question I could hold back no longer. 

"Why did you never write to anyone?" 

He said, "I couldn't," so conclusively, it was like shutting a door. I 
was to learn in the years ahead that if I wanted to remain his friend 
I should have to accept him on this basis. 

When we stopped in front of my hotel I asked him to come in with 
me but he said he had work to prepare for tomorrow's classes. 

4. It was easy to form the habit of dropping in at the Schuenkes*. Mrs. 
Schuenke was always cordial. Laura, without saying much, made me 
fed that she liked having me around. Christopher seemed pleased to 
find me in front of the fire when he came in. Under this pleasant stimu- 
lus my writing suffered for the next few weeks while I enjoyed the com- 
pany of my friends. I had been lonely before finding them. Now I 
regained something of the old companionship of our schooldays. 

I did not see as much of Christopher as I should have liked. He never 
invited me into his room for a chat; he never visited me at my hotel, 
though I asked him repeatedly. The fact was, he had no leisure. When 
he excused himself after dinner and shut himself ipto his room, it was 
to work at the thesis on which his hopes for a degree rested. When he 
went out evenings alone, it was to augment his meager earnings at the 
shoe store by selling insurance to people who could be found at home 
after supper. 
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"My best customers were Japanese/' he told me once, long after- 
ward, when talking about this period of his life. "I was peddling a 
low-rate, paid-up policy for children which would mature about the 
time the child was ready for college. I had practically combed the town 
without making a sale. Then I tried that little truck-farming community 
out east of here. The premiums were a dollar a month. Those Japs 
always had the dollar ready for me when I came around." He fell into 
a brown study. "You thought of the damnedest things/* he said, "when 
that bomb fell on Hiroshima." 

5. Partly from talks with Laura Hughes, partly from observation, 
I soon confirmed my first suspicion regarding Laura's strange attitude 
toward Christopher. Mrs. Schuenke was up to her old tricks. Though 
two thousand miles from Albemarle, she was still trying to crash its 
society. Her intentions concerning her daughter and Mrs. Courtney's 
grandson were obvious to everyone except the object of her ambition. 
I would have found her artful scheming laughable had not an incident 
revealed another side to the little comedy. 

The holidays were upon us. The boarding students had gone home, 
one to Santa Barbara, the other to San Bernardino. Christopher had 
no classes and no work at the store till after the first of the year. There 
were many excursions to be made, cheaply, if one had a car. Mrs. 
Schuenke, Laura, and Christopher took it upon themselves to show me 
the country. We took the Schuenke sedan because there was not room 
for four in Christopher's roadster (he was still driving the 1929 model 
which had been the gift of Kit Courtney), but Christopher always 
drove. Sometimes Laura put up a lunch which we ate in some canyon 
glen; other times we stopped at roadside stands. On several occasions 
we made definite pilgrimages to points of interest, but mostly we 
"prowled," as Christopher called it, starting out with no set objective, 
exploring whatever prospect caught our fancy. 

He seemed happier on these trips than at any other time. Usually 
I sat with him on the front seat, at Laura's insistence. The purpose 
of the trip, she said, was to show me the country, and there was much 
more to be seen from the front seat than from the back. I had no wish 
to hog the choice position and I was acutely aware of Mrs. Schuenke's 
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displeasure when Laura climbed into the rear seat beside her, but there 
was nothing I could do about it. On one occasion Mrs. Schuenke's 
exasperation was so outspoken that if Christopher had been within 
earshot he was out of the car at the time, talking to the gas-station 
attendant he could scarcely have failed to grasp the situation. 

"I never saw anyone like you, Laura Hughes. Any other girl would 
be making the most of her opportunities." 

To save Laura's embarrassment, I took the back seat beside her and 
left her mother to ride with Christopher. 

I did not look at Laura directly until we were well on our way. I 
kept up a light, running talk as we rode along, keeping my eyes on the 
landscape. Finally her prolonged silence caused me to turn my head 
and look at her, and my siHy chatter ceased. 

She was sitting motionless, her eyes upon the back of Christopher's 
head. He was hatless as usual, and the hair above his sun-browned 
neck held a stubborn wave which no barber's shears cotdd eradicate. 
I have never seen in any woman's eyes such a revealing look as I saw 
at that moment in Laura's. As I watched, two tears gathered slowly, 
brimmed over, and rolled down her cheeks. 

I looked away. Her mother's matchmaking designs no longer seemed 
funny. 

6. Shortly after the first of the year Mrs. Schuenke had a vacancy 
one of the freshman students having failed his mid-years and Laura 
asked me if I should like to have his room. I was too surprised to answer 
offhand. Much as I welcomed the prospect of changing my lonely apart- 
ment for the gregarious cheer of Mrs. Schuenke's, I hesitated. 

"Is this your idea, Hugjiesie, or your mother's?" 

"Mine. I haven't spoken to Mother yet. I want to know first if youH 
consider it" 

"Do you think Christopher would like having me here?" 

"Tliaf s the point, partly. If you're here it will be the three of us 
again, as it used to be." 

"And will your mother like that?" 

She flushed so deeply that I knew at once why she wanted me in 
the house. But she laugjhed a little too. 
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"You don't miss much, Anthony/' 

She and I had become warm friends by this time. We had often 
talked together pretty frankly. 

"As far back as my early teens/' she said, fe l began to suspect 
Mother's intentions regarding Christopher. Silly, isn't it? It would be 
funny if only " She bit her lip, holding back tears. 

"Mother's such a very determined person. I believe she'd stop at 

nothing to trap Mrs. Courtney's grandson into marrying " Her 

eyes filled uncontrollably. 

After a pause I said, "You can be sure of one thing, Hughesie. Chris- 
topher is oblivious to everything about him." 

"I hope so," said Laura. She wiped her eyes and blew her nose, 
apologizing for a head cold. "In any case, if you're here, Mother won't 
have so many opportunities." 

We managed to have a good chuckle at Mrs. Schuenke's expense. 

Before the week was out I had moved my belongings from the hotel 
to a large room at Mrs. Schuenke's which had once been a library 
and being on the ground floor suited me exactly. If Mrs. Schuenke was 
not pleased to have me in her house, then I can only say she was a 
clever actress. 

I expected, under these arrangements, to see a good deal more of 
Christopher. He, too, was downstairs, in the tiny room at the end of 
the hall which would have been the maid's room had the part-time 
maid slept in. But during the first weeks in my new quarters I saw 
little more of him than I had when living on the other side of town. We 
met at meals and in the living room with the others just about as fre- 
quently as I had visited at the house. Night after night he shut himself 
into his room after dinner, or went out on his insurance rounds, seldom 
appearing among us except on Sunday evenings, when he usually 
managed to stimulate some sort of discussion. And there was plenty 
to discuss that winter of '32 and '33. In Washington Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was soon to be inaugurated. Across the water Adolf Hitler 
was moving toward the chancellorship of Germany, Japan was seizing 
Manchuria and two ideologies were staging a warm-up in Spain. 
Christopher was more concerned with what was happening in Germany 
and China and Spain than he was with national politics. "If we're 
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heading toward another world war, as I believe we are/' he said, "our 
economic troubles may soon be taken care of." Remarks like that 
started our Sunday-evening arguments, because no one agreed with 
him. 

But apart from these general encounters, my contacts with him were 
limited to greetings called as he passed my door, usually late at night. 

'Time you were asleep, young fellow. Can't run up Bella's light bill, 
you know." 

I left my door open we two were the only ones sleeping downstairs. 
I always called, "What's your hurry? Come in"; but though he some- 
times paused to contemplate me propped up in bed with my book, he 
merely grinned and passed on. 

Then one night he stopped and stood leaning against the doorpost. 
That night I was not reading in bed. I was writing at my desk. 

"Still working on the great American drama?" 

"No. Just writing to Mother. Come on in." 

"No, thanks. IVe a German paper to translate." He turned to go. 

"By the way" I blotted and folded my letter "I've been telling 
Mother that you and I are living in the same house again, as we used 
to at Drummond. You don't mind, do you?" 

"Mind?" He looked puzzled, 

"I mean, I'm afraid I've already told her about finding you out here. 
I hope you don't mind her knowing." 

"Oh." 

After a pause, during which he stood with knitted brows, probably 
remembering my mother's proximity to his grandmother, he said: 

"I've no objection to anyone knowing where I am." 

I added a postscript to my letter. 

In due time there came a letter for Christopher, bearing Mrs. Court- 
ney's name and address. He received it, from a fluttering Bella, without 
comment and took it to his room. He never alluded to it, then or after- 
ward, but I believe he answered it For other letters in the same delicate 
handwriting came regularly from then on. 

7. It was about this time that he began dropping into my room of an 
evening, instead of calling to me as he passed the door. Before long 
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we were talking together almost as intimately as in our schooldays, 
though we still ignored the intervening years. 

But one evening when we had been matching racy stories and I said, 
chuckling at a tidbit I had never heard before, 'That's one hell of a 
yarn/' he said, with a twinkle, 'That was one of Kit's/* And with this 
casual mention of his uncle's name he began talking about Kit 
Courtney. 

Though he talked freely enough that night, I can't recall that he 
divulged any fresh information about Kit No new light was thrown 
on his tragedy. The shameful facts still stood. Kit had gambled with 
money which did not belong to him and he had lost. He had taken the 
gentleman's or the coward's way out, according to viewpoint 
Christopher passed no judgment on him. Instead, he talked of the 
knockout blow it had been to himself. 

"I walked all night, the night I learned about it" 

"I thought you found him early one morning." 

"I don't mean his death, I mean the other. I was on my way to his 
apartment when I saw the headlines in the evening papers. I bought 
one and read it all. I couldn't believe it I was sure Kit would be able 
to deny everything. But when I found Wiedermer, the architect, with 
him and Kennedy, from the California Bank most of all, when I 
saw Kit's face, I knew it was true." 

"Didn't you get a chance to talk to him about ft?" 

**I didn't wait for a chance. I apologized for crashing a business con- 
ference and bolted. Kit called after me to come back, he wanted to 
see me. I said I'd be back later. But I knew I wouldn't Not that night 
I couldn't bear facing him. It was as if I were guilty, instead of he." 

This intrigued me. I wanted to ask why he had this feeling of guilt 
about Kit's disgrace, but I was afraid it might lead to a digression that 
would interrupt his story. 

"Do you know the streets of San Francisco?" he asked. I shook my 
head. 'Then you don't know what it's like to walk all night through 
crooked streets that have no end. Uphill, downhill, in and out of cul- 
de-sacs, round and round the perimeters of angles that bring you back 
to your starting point I seemed to be trying to outwalk something that 
was following me. Or trying to lose something that wouldn't let me go. 
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All night long- A great part of the time I was lost, but it didn't matter. 
I walked till I was so tired I couldn't stand. A policeman came up 
to me once, and until he spoke to me I never realized I was sitting 
on a bench down by the wharf. The streets down there aren't very 
savory after midnight. But nothing that could have happened to me 
that night would have mattered much." 

He paused, gazing somberly into space from the depths of some 
dark memory into which I could not follow him. 

"And after the policeman spoke to you?" I said, when it seemed 
he had come to a stop. 

"I went on walking. Trying to lose my thoughts/' 

He reached for a cigarette and I flicked my lighter for him. We both 
smoked for a while in silence before he went on. 

"You see, I had known for some time that my father was right about 
Kit." 

"Your father?" 

It required an almost physical effort for me to bring Mr. Gayle to 
mind at that moment. 

"My father had some ugly suspicions about Kit. They used to make 
my grandmother very angry. But they were true. Even before this thing 
happened I had discovered that Kit had no morals. Now I knew he had 
no integrity. My whole world crashed when I realized that my father 
was right. And Kit was all wrong." 

I said, "You were always crazy about Kit" 

"From the time I was old enough to know anything/* he said, "I 
wanted to be exactly like him. I never expected him to be perfect. I 
was fed up with virtue, anyway. I told myself that Kit was a man of the 
world. His private life was none of my business. As long as I didn't 
have to know too much about it, I was happy. But one of his younger 
friends a fellow about my age had too much to drink one night 
and made me his confidant. He was sore at Kit about something per- 
haps jealous of me at any rate he told it all. There wasn't a vice Kit 
hadn't explored, just for the thrill of it" 

I said nothing. What was there to say? 

He looked at me suddenly with the strange eyes of a man stripped 
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of his possessions; with a kind of wild, frantic look in them, as though 
searching for what might never be restored. 

"What's wrong with me, Tony, that I have to go through the same 
thing twice?" 

"What do you mean, wrong with you?" 

"There is a theory in psychology that we repeat experiences until 
the need or inner conflict which attracts them is satisfied. What sort 
of frustration am I suffering from, that I keep discovering clay feet on 
my idols?" 

I knew he was remembering the Glenn Robie incident at Drummond. 

"You will continue to be shocked by clay feet," I said dryly, "until 
you learn not to make idols of ordinary human beings/* 

He said, "I hadn't learned much of anything five years ago." 

"That's what I mean. It was the tag end of adolescence and you had 
it the hard way. Too bad that you had to be the one to discover Kit's 
death." 

Now that he was in the mood to talk, I tried to bring him back to 
his personal story. 

He went on: "It was not quite daylight when I got back to the 
apartment. The door was locked, which was strange, for Kit had told 
me to come back. I don't think he had it in mind to do what he did 
when I left him with those men. Something must have come up 
the picture must have been blacker than first appeared there must 

have been some pressure put upon him " He paused, eyes pleading 

for my corroboration of what he was about to say. "I think perhaps 
Kit locked the door because he knew I was coining back. I think he 
wanted to spare me the shock of finding him." 

I said I thought it quite likely. 

"But why were you suspicious when you found the door locked?"- 
I asked. "After all, he might have gone somewhere." 

"He always left his key at the desk for me. When I found his key 
in, and his door locked, I knew something was wrong." 

Christopher had called the house manager, who used a master key 
to enter the apartment They found Kit lying on the couch in his dress- 
ing gown, an empty bottle bearing the label of a potent sleeping drug 
on the floor beneath his inert hand. 
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When he reached this point in his story, Christopher stopped short 
as though he had come to the end. I refrained from prodding him with 
questions. He sat staring at the floor, thinking of Heaven knew what 
I lit a cigarette and coughed, to remind him I was there. 

Presently he continued. "When I learned that my uncles were com- 
ing I knew I couldn't face them. The feeling that Kit's shame was my 
shame made me want to hide. I had been corresponding with Marvin 
Fletcher, in a hit-or-miss fashion, ever since leaving Drummond. I 
knew he had gone out to Oregon and was enrolled in the university. 
I drove up to see him. And stayed. I didn't intend to sever all connec- 
tions at first. But for a while I was too unhappy to write to anyone. 
Besides, there was this feeling of shame. Every time I started to write to 
my mother I pictured my father taking my letter from the mailbox. It 
was a sort of ritual with him, to get the morning mail and look it over 
before passing it out to the family. I could see him discovering my 
letter, studying it, handing it to my mother, and I would burn with 
the knowledge that he knew that 7 knew he had been right on every 
count" 

I said, "You could have written to your mother in care of Mrs. 
Courtney/* 

But it seemed he had felt a strange embarrassment toward all the 
Courtneys after Kit's death. 

"I must have started a dozen letters to Mother and thrown them 
in the wastebasket Before I finally got one written it was too late." 

The sadness of those last two words obscured for a moment their 
import. Then I realized that he had known of his mother's death from 
the first. I asked him how the news had reached him, when no one knew 
where he was. 

"The same way other Albemarle news reached me," he said. "I read 



I winced as though I had suffered the pain myself. But his face 
remained impassive. After a while he went on talking about other 
things. 

8. It was around the first week in March, as I recall, that Christopher 
asked me how I should like to drive over to Hollywood some evening 
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and look up Marvin Fletcher. I agreed readily because the thought 
had occurred to me that Marvin might be in a position to advise me 
about my play which was completed and ready for some sort of 
tryout. Consequently, on the following Sunday we slipped away from 
Bella's usual open house and drove over to Hollywood. 

Marvin Fletcher lived in one of those no-thoroughfare streets that 
lurk between the main arteries in the Los Angeles area to confound 
the stranger. Alone, I should never have found the address in a bunga- 
low court. Carelessly, we had failed to telephone Marvin that we were 
coming. We did not find him at home. 

tff Well, we had a pleasant ride/' I said as we climbed back into 
the car. 

Christopher said, 'The night is still young/' 

He seemed in no hurry to start home. The dea3-end street was 
quiet and dark with the shadows of low-hanging pepper trees. The far- 
off lights of the boulevard twinkled like lights at the end of a tunnel. 
I supposed we were waiting for Marvin, and began talking about my 
play and the chances for getting it tried out 

"I wonder if Marvin's connected with any of the little theaters 
around here/* I said. 

"He's done some directing, I think/' said Christopher. 

"Then he may be able to give me some tips. How long d'you 
suppose we'll have to wait for him?" 

"It's not worth while waiting for him tonight." Christopher turned 
the ignition key and started the car. "I'll phone him and arrange for 
you to see him." 

We moved slowly down the deserted street and paused at the boule- 
vard stop sign. While waiting his chance to plunge into the crosscurrent 
of traffic, Christopher asked casually, "Do you remember the Yagers?" 

"What Yagers?" My attention was on approaching headlights, which 
made me nervous. 

"The Yagers who used to live in Albemarle." 

"Allan and Jessie? Sure, I remember them." 

"Jessie works just a few blocks from here." 

I saw then why we were dodging headlights. We were not joining 
the boulevard traffic, we were snaking through it toward another 
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dark lane leading south. We cruised down this street for several blocks 
and stopped in front of a dimly lighted building that looked like a 
scenic artist's conception of a barn. A neon sign invited the public to 
drink, dine, and dance at The Stables while enjoying an excellent floor 
show. 

Christopher said, "Would you like to go in?" 

I said, "By all means/' I was beginning to suspect that this had been 
our objective from the moment we left Pasadena. 

The Stables, inside, was as dim and dull as a neighborhood movie. 
Its architecture conformed to standard and in no way resembled a 
barn. There was the usual dance floor in the center around which tables 
were arranged. A few couples were moving sluggishly to the tuneless 
rhythm of a saxophone, a violin, and a piano. Sailors, with one visible 
thought in mind, clasped bareheaded, stockingless girls. Sun-tanned 
youths with camera profiles milled apathetically with mature women 
obviously well pursed. Middle-aged housewives, sternly corseted, 
danced with their own or each other's husbands. The faces of aH 
wore the solemn conviction that they were having a hell of a good time. 

We were shown to a table almost under the musicians* platform, 
and the piano player, an emaciated young man made up like a prima 
donna, gave Christopher the eye. I wondered if he knew what it meant, 
he ignored it so completely. Then I realized that there must be very 
little he did not know, having lived with Kit Courtney. 

When the music stopped the dancers ambled back to their tables. 
An orchestra took the place of the three-piece dance band and an emcee 
took the floor accompanied by a shapely blond girl dressed like Cupid 
without the bow and arrow. I can speak with authority on this point 
for she stood not three feet away with her back to our table and about 
all I could see was her nearly nude posterior. It seemed to be her role 
to act as stooge for the emcee's jokes and to "dress the stage/' which 
she did effectively, judging from the hand she received. 

A line of girls came on for a dance routine following the male 
crooner's number. There was a pair of tap dancers, a blues singer, 
and the featured comic, a pathetic old vaudevillian whose act brought 
only yawns. I waited in vain for Jessie. Finally I asked Christopher 
if she would be on tonight. 
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"She'll come over to our table when she's through/' His eyes were 
on the emcee and his assistant, smiling a little at the gags. 

"You mean she's here?" Once more I scanned the chorus line-up. 

Cf Haven't you spotted her? She works with Doyle." 

"You don't mean " 

At that moment the emcee's luscious side-kick turned her head and 
winked at Christopher. I saw that the girl in the scanty pants was Jessie. 

She hadn't recognized me. After the finale she came straight to da- 
table, slid into the seat beside Christopher, and kissed him. 

"Where you been keepin' yourself, sugar? Haven't seen hair nor hide 
of you for months. Began thinkin' you were dead or in jail." 

She had gone deep South in her accent. Otherwise, she was the 
same Jessie, a little older, a little riper, a bit more experienced, but 
with the same impudent good nature, the same pretty-kitten face 
slightly coarsened by grease paint and late hours. Her bleached hair was 
startlingly becoming, her mascaraed lashes made her eyes seem big as 
stars. Her wardrobe consisted of a sequined brassiere and those 
ridiculous satin trunks, and at dose range I was rather conscious that 
she had put on weight in all the right pkces. But she seemed quite 
unembarrassed by her attire. More astonishing, so did Christopher. 

She asked him what he had been doing with himself, and he smiled 
at her teasingly. 

"Behaving myself, naturally." 

"IH have to attend to that," she said, with such a suggestive look that 
he turned pink even though he kughed. 

"Here's someone you used to know," he said. "Remember this 
fellow?" 

She looked at me rather blankly. I said, "Hello, Jessie," and her 
eyes widened with recognition. 

"Anthony Piyor! The poor little rich boy." 

"Surprised to see me again, Jessie?" 

"My God, yes. I supposed you were dead long ago." But she reached 
for my hand and gave it a warm squeeze before she dropped it. 

"Sony to disappoint you." I grinned. "I'm very much alive." 

"But you were always so puny. The last time I saw you, you were 
in a wheel chair. Now you look marvelous." 
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I told Jessie that she looked marvelous too. "I'm surprised that some 
movie scout hasn't grabbed you and put you in pictures." 

She shrugged. "I was married for a while to a cameraman. But all 
I got out of it was one week's work and the expense of a divorce/' 

She asked me then what had brought me to California, and I ex- 
plained about Dr. Craig. "I may be coming out here for the next 
ten years but I'm going to stick with him till I'm cured/' 

"That's the stuff/' said Jessie. "Where are you living?" 

When I told her, a funny look crossed her face. 

"So you're living with the Schuenkes too?" she said, giving Christo- 
pher a sidelong glance which he seemed not to notice. She inquired 
then about my parents and I gave her the family news. 

"Mother's fine, but Dad's health is not so good. He's had a lot of 
worries lately." 

"Did he go bust like everyone else?" 

I smiled at her directness. "Not quite." 

"My old man lost everything. Didn't Christopher tell you?" 

"No." I looked at Christopher, implying that he had told me noth- 
ing and that there was much here which needed explaining. He was 
watching Jessie with an indulgent smile. 

I asked Jessie if her father was out here, and when she nodded I 
inquired what he was doing. She said he was tending bar down on 
Main Street. "For a fellow who used to work for him as bouncer 
when he had his own place." 

Conversation languished. I tried to think of other contacts with the 
Yagers. 

"And your brother?" I said to Jessie. "What's he doing?" 

Christopher came suddenly to life. "Allan joined the Navy. He's 
a radio operator on the U.S.S. Nevada." 

Jessie chuckled. "The one member of the family that's sure of eating." 

I had been aware for some time of a short, stoutish man with black 
hair and a sleek oily look about him who had been eying our table. 
I guessed that he was either the manager or proprietor of the place and 
was not surprised when he came over and spoke to us. 

"Everything all right, gentlemen?" 

I said, "Yes, thank you," but instead of retiring, he lingered. 
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"Why don't you introduce me to your friends, Jessie ?" 

"Huh? Oh, sure. These are boys I used to go to school with. Mr. 
Pryor and Mr. Gayle Mr. Morelli." 

"Pleased to meetcha, Mr. Pryor/' Morelli bowed affably to me. To 
Christopher he barely nodded. "I've seen you here before." 

Christopher said, "Yes/' He seemed innocently unaware of a situa- 
tion that to me was instantly patent. 

The fat little proprietor of The Stables said to Jessie, "Doyle wants 
to see you backstage/* and explained to me, "They Ye making some 
cuts in the last show/* 

Jessie said, "111 be along in a minute/' 

"There's not much time/' A plump manicured hand rested on her 
bare shoulder. "Your friends will excuse you." 

"111 finish this drink first," said Jessie. 

"You can take it with you." 

"I'm not taking it with me. I'm drinking it here." Jessie shrugged 
off the fat, moist palm. Morelli flushed, excused himself, and withdrew. 
Jessie scowled into her drink. 

'That's what you get for having anything to do with these bastards. 
Job insurance. Huh!" She drained her glass and sucked the half- 
slice of orange that hung on its rim. I glanced at Christopher. His 
face was inscrutable. 

Brisk cheerfulness replaced Jessie's momentary gloom. She asked 
me how 1 had liked our earthquake, and I said I had been thankful to 
be living in Pasadena at the time. I have not previously mentioned the 
local catastrophe that made national and international headlines that 
spring for the simple reason that our area escaped all but a few inci- 
dental quavers. But the Schuenkes had had friends living in Long 
Beach, one of the districts hardest hit, and Laura Hughes had driven 
down as soon as the emergency ban was lifted. She found their old 
neighbors living in their back yard, cooking over an oil stove, still 
under orders not to enter their house which was toppling three feet off 
its foundation. The street where the Schuenkes had once lived was a 
shambles. Jessie, too, had tales to tell of friends caught in the holocaust. 
One, a dancer at a beach resort, was in a beauty parlor having a 
permanent wave and at the first temblor the operator fled, leaving her 
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stuck in the machine. We went on matching tales, some tragic, some 
ludicrous, as everyone did those first weeks following the quake, until 
Jessie suddenly remembered she had a job to attend to. 

"I'd better get back and ease Doyle's gripe before he gives birth to 
a male quartet It was grand seeing you, Tony. Drop around again 
sometime/' She gazed at Christopher as though he were something 
good to eat. "When'll I see you again, honeypot?" 

"Seeing you costs money/* He smiled. "I can't afford Mr. Morelli's 
prices very often/* 

"You know where I live/* 

"That's right/' Lightly he evaded. TJut when you're at home, I'm 
working. And when I'm not working, you're in bed." 

"That's what I mean. Drop in any time/' Impudently she planted a 
loss on his mouth and was gone. 

We sat on for a while without talking. The pallid young man was 
again at the piano. The elderly violinist looked very tired. The saxo- 
phone player made discordant noises. The same couples dragged each 
other around the dance floor. 

"Lef s go," said Christopher suddenly. 

I called to the hovering waiter. Christopher and I had a brisk 
argument over who should pay the check, but I insisted. I had a 
hunch it was more than he could afford. We went outside, climbed in 
the car, and drove home in almost unbroken silence. 

But in the dark privacy of Mrs. Sdiuenke's driveway Christopher 
cut off his motor and settled back to talk. 

"I suppose you're wondering what the score is with Jessie and me," 
he said. 

I thought I knew, so I merely said, "How did you two connect again 
after all these years?" 

"Marvin Fletcher told me where she was working. He had run into 
her in some of his theatrical rounds." 

"And you went to see her at The Stables?" 

"No. I didn't have money enough at that time. I phoned her." 

I asked curiously, "Why?" 

"For no particular reason, except that I was lonely." 

"You were surprised, then, when she propositioned you?" 
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"How did you T His surprise ended in a laugh. "What gave 

you that idea, Tony?" 

''When two people are lovers they usually give it away." 

"But that's just the point. We're not." 

"Not giving it away? That's what you think." 

"Not lovers." His voice was rueful, almost sad. It was too dark to 
see his face. 

"Then what is the connection?" After all, with a girl like Jessie, it is 
usually that or nothing. 

He said seriously, "I think Fve got a complex about Jessie." 

"Right sure you don't mean yen?" I chuckled, but he refused to treat 
the matter lightly. 

"All my life Jessie has been, in one guise or another, my forbidden 

fruit. As a kid, I wasn't allowed to play with her. As a boy Well, 

you know about that. Indirectly she was the cause of my leaving 
home. Now, with no strings attached to me whatever, free to do as 

I please " He was feeling in his pockets for something. "Have you 

got a match?" 

I flicked my lighter and held the flame to his cigarette. He took 
several rapid puffs, then said, "I should have majored in psychology. 
It's the only thing that interests me any more." 

The digression seemed irrelevant until he went on: 

"The obvious solution would be to go to bed with Jessie and once 
and for all get her out of my system." 

"Well, what's stopping you?* 

"Franldy, I don't know." 

"Moreffi?" 

"Oh no." His tone dismissed Morelli and others like him. 

I said, "It can't be reluctance on her part." 

But the remark seemed to deepen his dejection. 

"Jessie's been so good to me. During those first jobless weeks last 
summer there were times when I'd have gone hungry if she hadn't 
had me up to her apartment for a meal. She keeps house for her dad, 
you know." 

The idea of Jessie in the role of homemaker made me smile. 

"She made it plain that she'd chuck everybody else if I said the word. 
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I told myself it was what I wanted; Yd be much happier if I had a 
girl. I promised myself that as soon as I got a job it didn't seem fan- 
to take her from someone else when I was broke But of course 

I know now that wasn't what held me/' 

A sudden thought struck me. "Were you living at the Schuenkes* at 
this time?" 

"No. This was before I encountered them. I was living wherever my 
car was parked. I didn't have a room. But after I got this job in 
Pasadena I had to locate here to be near the college Jessie invited 
me over for Sunday supper just the same. Sometimes I took her out to 
eat, but if her dad was home she preferred cooking at the flat. She's 
a good cook, by the way. Mr. Yager seemed to like having me around. 
And I got a kick out of hearing the old boy spin yarns about the days 
when he was a big shot and how his friends had all run to their ratholes 
when he lost his money. Once he said to me, Tou're a nice boy, 
Christopher. You're the nicest fellow Jessie ever had. But I don't see 
why you don't put your foot down on this other trash she runs around 
with.' I knew then Mr. Yager thought we were lovers. And I knew in 
the same moment we never would be. I felt like a fraud." 

I said, c Tou needn't have. Jessie enjoyed having you around or she 
wouldn't have asked you." But my words made slight impression. 

"What's wrong with me, Tony? Why can't I let myself go and take 
my fun where I find it? What am I saving myself for? I have no great 
purpose in life. I'll probably end my days working for the Los Angeles 
Water and Power Company or swearing at construction gangs some- 
where in Utah. I know now that I never should have fixed on engineer- 
ing, but that's beside the point. What is there in my future that I 
should have this compulsion to weigh my every thought and deed?" 

His earnestness, the bitter despondency of his tone, moved me 
deeply. But before I could choose words for what I dimly felt, he 
climbed out of the car and went forward to open the garage door. 

P. There is one more word to be said in connection with this meeting 
with Jessie, and as I afterward recalled it with anxiety I feel that it 
should be included here. Several weeks later, when I had arranged 
through the help of Marvin Fletcher for the production of my play 
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at one of the little theaters, Jessie called me on the phone and asked if 
I had any objection to her trying out for one of the parts. I said, Of 
course not, and wished her luck. But I confess I was not sorry when she 
failed to get the part. I was present at all the tryouts, and our director 
was so obviously smitten with her charms that I was afraid he was going 
to choose her despite her glaring inability to read lines. 

Because I felt a bit guilty over my relief at her failure, I took 
Jessie to supper following the ttyout and we fell to talking naturally 
about our only subject of mutual interest: Christopher. Somehow she 
gave me a much clearer picture of their odd relationship than he had 
given me. Jessie had no reticences. 

"You'd have died laughing at some of the tricks I used to get him into 
bed with me/' 

She described some of them so drolly that I found myself wishing I 
had written her into my play and allowed her to play herself. 

"D'you suppose he's in love with that Schuenke girl?" 

The question startled me. rr Why do you ask?" 

"They're living under the same roof, aren't they? He was always 
funny about her, even as a kid." 

I shook my head a little sadly. 'There's nothing going on there." 

"Well, he's being true to somebody or something almost against 
his will, if you ask me," said Jessie. "D'you know what he said to me 
once when I was well getting nowhere with him? He said with my 
hair blond I looked like Maureen." She frowned. 

I said, "He told me once that Maureen reminded him of you, So that 
makes you even." 

"Is he carrying a torch for her, Tony?" 

"I don't know. He's never talked about it" 

"Damn it! Thaf d be the one thing I couldn't take." 

"If s beside the point now. Maureen's married." 

"Marriage doesn't cure a bitch." 

Over coffee and cigarettes Jessie lapsed into silence. I felt oddly 
sympathetic toward her, though I was glad she had secured no hold 
upon Christopher. That chivalrous quirk in him might have led him 
to many her f as I suspect she had shrewdly banked on. As though 
reading my thoughts, she made a little face at me. 
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"Relax, Anthony. I know when I'm licked. But so help me, if your 
friend Maureen ever tries to mess up his life 111 do anything and I 
mean anything to block her little game/ 3 

1 0. I stayed in Los Angeles with Marvin Fletcher during the rehearsals 
of my play. It opened in April, and by the grace of Providence and 
the courtesy ticket system (whereby complimentary tickets were re- 
deemable at the box office on payment of a "service charge") we were 
able to keep it alive for seventeen weeks. When it closed finally in 
August we had established some sort of local record and proved con- 
clusively that it was not Broadway material. But I was far from dis- 
couraged- The critics, on the whole, had been generous. 

Once my play was running smoothly, I returned to my restful 
quarters at Mrs. Schuenke's. Long weeks of rehearsals and rewriting 
had worn me down. 'Try poetry next time/* advised Dr. Craig. "Let 
theaters alone for a while/* I was willing to let work of any land alone. 
I wanted nothing but to lie on the redwood lounge under the orange 
trees. It was the season for valencias, and the ripe fruit dangled low 
over my head. Laura Hughes warned me not to eat any. It was bitter. 

"Why?" I asked, after satisfying myself that she was not mistaken 
and expelling the acrid juice from my mouth. The fruit looked perfect 
and the blossoms were sensuously sweet. The trees were the largest 
I had ever seen. 

"They were never pruned/* explained Laura. "They were allowed to 
go to shade. The suckers take all the water you can pour on them." 

She sat with me sometimes in the late afternoons, when she had 
come from her nursery school. 

"It's good to have you around again, Anthony," she said, recalling me 
from the pursuit of a metaphor in which a tree bore fragrant blossoms 
and bitter fruit. 

"I didn't suppose Fd been missed," I said, giving her a sly glance. 
She was looking far prettier than she had in the fall, and happier too. 

"Of course you've been missed," she said, but with such a quick 
flush that it seemed safe to tease her a little. 

"You and Christopher seem to have been doing all right-without me." 

I had not been home twenty-four hours before learning that they 
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had been going about together; such news was too good for Mrs. 
Schuenke to keep. I gathered that the new intimacy consisted mostly 
in Laura's accompanying him on his insurance rounds of an evening 
and taking in a late movie afterward nothing that Albemarle would 
have considered dating but apparently they had been seeing a good 
bit of each other. 

Taking advantage of Laura's happy mood, I said, "You two would 
always hit it off if other people would let you alone." 

She gave me a quick glance, but I could see the subject was not so 
painful as it had once been. After a pause she asked me if I thought 
Christopher was still oblivious to her mother's stratagems, and I as- 
sured her that as far as I could see he was blind and deaf to all about 
him. 

But the truth was that Mrs. Schuenke, as her hopes soared, had be- 
come so very unsubtle that sometimes I half-suspected Christopher was 
on to her. Some of his remarks seemed purposely designed to tantalize 
her. As, for instance, once when Laura was not present and Mrs. 
Schuenke took him to task for his moodiness, '"What you need is to get 
married, Christopher; you should have a wife and by and by a couple 
of nice children, then yotfd have something to think about beside 
gloomy ideas," he replied, 'The best contribution I can make to the 
human race is not to add to it** When she pointed out, logically, that 
if everyone felt that way the species would soon become extinct, he 
retorted, 'The sooner the better/* but he grinned so impishly that it 
was impossible to tell whether he was baiting Bella or stating an opinion. 

Later in my room, however, he returned to the subject and talked 
morosely and at some length on the utter futility of existence. The 
present world, he had decided, was so completely cockeyed that it 
was hopeless even to try to come to terms with it. We were moving 
toward another war as certainly as we were moving toward next 
month's rent day, and when it came it would be only the beginning. 

"Do you remember, Tony, a sermon Dr. McLaren preached in 
Albemarle during the other war? He said the youngest person within 
sound of his voice wouldn't live to see the end of it. On Armistice Day 
everyone laugjied at him. ItTI be his turn to laugh before you and I die." 

I don't know what prompted me, but I repeated this talk to Laura 
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as we sat under the orange trees: not the little set-to with her mother, 
but the later talk in my room. When I had finished, she said, as though 
this reminded her of something, "You remember the time you sent 
the tickets out for your play?" 

I had sent tickets to Mrs. Schuenke for everyone at the house, but 
only Christopher and Laura had come in. Later, I learned that Bella 
had withheld all but two of the tickets to insure against a general theater 
party. 

"I hope you didn't let your mother's little sleight-of-hand spoil your 
evening," I said to Laura. 

"Oh no. At any rate, that's not what I started to tell you/* 

The drive into Los Angeles had been unexpectedly gay. Christopher 
had been in unusually high spirits. They had enjoyed the play un- 
critically, even more the trip backstage and the after-theater supper 
with Marvin and the director and me and some of the cast As they 
started homeward Christopher had said to her, rr Why don't we do this 
oftener?" and she had laughed. "See Tony's play again?" "I mean have 
dates," he said, smiling down at her, and suddenly she felt light, as 
though she had no body. That was why it was doubly depressing when 
a short while later he settled into one of his silent abstractions and 
scarcely opened his mouth the rest of the way home. She had been 
blaming herself ever since. 

I interrupted: "Why should you? It was nothing you did that upset 
him. He just has moods like that." 

"Wait, I'm not through." 

It was while they were waiting for a traffic signal on North Broad- 
way that the incident occurred which ruined their evening. 

"It was raining that night remember? and his windshield wiper 
stuck He got out and wiped the glass with his handkerchief but it 
was soon soaked. He called to me to look in the glove compartment 
for a rag. The compartment was f ufl of the usual junk. In order to find 
a rag I had to pull a book out first." 

She paused, with such a significant look that I said, "Well, many 
people carry books in their cars." 

"It felt like a paper back," she went on. "I didn't notice what book 
it was until I started putting stuff back in the pocket and snapped on 
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the light to see better. Then I saw that it was a Bible. The one he got 
for learning the catechism years ago/* 

We sat for a moment in a queer embarrassed sort of silence. 
"How do you know it was the same one?" I asked Laura. 
"It was all there on the flyleaf, in Old English script, except for his 
name which had been written in: Presented to Christopher Qayle by 
the Presbyterian Committee of Publication for Memorizing and Recit- 
ing the Westminster Shorter Catechism. It was signed by Dr. McLaren, 
pastor, Arthur Gayle, superintendent of the Sunday school, and Miss 
Martha Betts, teacher. The date was July 16, 1919." 

I said, "He was ten years old." 

Laura went on: "It was the most disreputable-looking Bible you ever 
saw. No third-grade speller was ever more scribbled over. It fell open 
at the Book of Job and aH the margins were filled with notes as though 
it had been used as a textbook. The Psalms had seen hard wear too. 
Parts of the New Testament were a mess. All the way through it was 
full of thumb marks and loose leaves and torn edges. The binding 
had come unglued, as though it had been wet some time/* 

I codd have told her that it had been wet many times : by the waters 
of Lake Lorraine, by the garden hose, by soda pop, by die tears of 
a boy who wanted to go out and play instead of memorize verses. I re- 
called one time when the current puppy had chewed it. Seldom had 
the word of God been treated so scandalously; seldom had it 
endured under such discouraging conditions. He had carried it with 
him through all those years with Kit Courtney. It had been in his 
suitcase the night he came to our house to tell me he had to leave home 
because he had just told his father he no longer believed in God. 
Why, in his haste, under such circumstances, had he stopped for this 
book? 

I didn't realize I had spoken, until Laura answered. 

Cf lt must have had some association with his mother," she said. 

"Does he know you found it in the car?" I asked, after a pause. 

'Tm afraid he does. I put it back while he was still outside, but 
when I looked up he was watching me through the windshield. He 
never mentioned it But he didn't talk the rest of the way home." 
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1 1 . With the completion of his thesis and the approach of commence- 
ment Christopher became more despondent than ever. The thesis had 
been sheer drudgery, for most of his research had required a knowledge 
of German, a language in which he had not gone very far. "I would 
choose a subject that necessitated learning a language at practically the 
eleventh hour/' he said wryly. There were available translations of 
the scientific treatises he needed to consult, but he insisted on going to 
the source. He seemed bent on taking no short cuts. He had to sweat 
everything out for himself. 

But at least his toil had occupied his mind to the exclusion of other 
problems. Now that it was over, the end of his work at California 
Institute of Technology in sight, he became increasingly depressed, 
for he had nothing in prospect. 

"In what way will I be better off then than I am now?" Night after 
night this was the way he would talk. "I can't keep on going to school 
all my life. What am I going to do after June 9? Become a full-time 
shoe salesman, I suppose, instead of a part-time clerk." 

It seemed unthinkable, I said, with the grades he had got, that there 
should be no demand for his abilities anywhere. 

"Do you know how many degrees Caltech is bestowing this year?" 
he said. "One hundred and ninety-five. Add to that the crop from 
M.I.T., Carnegie Tech, and all the other engineering schools across 
the country. On the other side chalk up the number of consulting 
engineers who have closed their offices for lack of contracts and are 
looking for jobs themselves. Put beside it the number of plants that 
have closed or are operating on half-time. Then figure out how 
great the rush will be to hire this season's fresh-hatched experts." 

I had heard Phil Abbott and Mark Heniy talk like this the summer 
before. Both had found work eventually, and their letters were already 
referring to the depression in the past tense. I mentioned this to Chris- 
topher, but it did not seem to cheer him. 

"Mark's a go-getter. I'm not." 

cr Who says you're not?" 

"Garrett" 

I have not previously mentioned Dr. Norman Garrett, though I had 
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been with Christopher to his home in San Marino on more than one 
occasion. He was one of the Caltech faculty with whom Christopher 
had become rather friendly, a genial, well-adjusted man in his middle 
forties, happily married, and the father of a family. He had seemed such 
a wholesome influence and his interest in Christopher had seemed so 
sincere that I was surprised and a little dismayed that he should have 
said anything to deepen Christopher's discouragement. 

"I thought Garrett might be able to help you. He has influence/* 

"He thinks something might be found for me in academic circles." 

"You mean teaching?" I looked at him in surprise. 

"I doubt if Garrett would recommend me for an engineering job." 

"Why not? You've made excellent grades." 

"He says I'm a theorist; I'm too given to experiment for practical 
engineering. He says I should probably write interesting articles 
for scientific journals, or I might do well in the classroom. Pve taught 
a few classes on this fellowship, you know. He's watched me." 

"But would you want to make a career of teaching?" 

"I don't know. If I could teach psychology I might like it." 

"You haven't majored in psychology." 

"No, but I've taken a lot. Garrett*s going to see what can be done." 

Nothing had been done by commencement on June 9. The following 
week Christopher went on full time selling shoes. 

He had almost forgotten Dr. Garretf s promise when late in July 
Garrett telephoned to tell him that he had been recommended to fill 
a vacancy at Westover School of Mines, which was a branch of the 
university in our own home state. Christopher had only to make applica- 
tion to secure the position. We had a celebration at Mrs. Schuenke's 
the night this phone call came. 

It was not a large celebration since the departure of the boarding 
students, following commencement, there were only the four of us 
in the house but it was a memorable occasion, for all that. We sat 
around the kitchen table eating cheese sandwiches and drinking toasts 
to Christopher's success in 3-per-cent beer. He protested that we were 
premature, nothing yet was assured but his eyes glowed at our hearten- 
ing predictions. Laura Hughes, in particular, was so happy over his 
prospects that she forgot to be edgy about her mother. She and Chris- 
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topher laughed together as lightheartedly as though they had suddenly 
discovered the world was right side up. They made extravagant plans 
for his future. She was asking, innocently, what his living arrangements 
would be as a faculty member at Westover when Mrs. Schuenke's 
exuberance burst like a freshet that could be held in check no longer. 

"Why, of course, Christopher! Getting this job will mean you and 
Laura can be married right away." 

I can only suppose that exhilaration, over-eagerness, perhaps a wish- 
ful supposition that some sort of understanding existed between them 
caused her to overplay her hand. Even Bella could not have pilloried 
her daughter like that intentionally. 

"Mother!" 

The low, horrified cry seemed to rock the room. There was an instant 
of shocked stillness. Then Laura went out quickly. We heard her 
light, running footsteps on the stairs, the sound of her door closing 
overhead. 

I looked at Christopher. All the color had drained from his face. In 
his eyes was astonishment more than shock, and some other emotion 
which could not be read. We sat on for several seconds in uncomfort- 
able silence, then he, too, rose and went out the back door. We 
heard the cough of his ailing motor as he started his car, the roar 
of the engine as he backed down the driveway. I looked at Mrs. 
Schuenke. For the first time in my knowledge she looked frightened 
and uneasy. 

"D'you think I made him angry? 3 ' she whispered. 

"Made him angry?" I could have shaken her. "It's not what you've 
done to Christopher. It's what you've done to Hughesie." 

"Oh" she made a gesture of dismissal "I can handle Laura." 

"Mrs. Schuenke, did it ever occur to you that Laura might be in love 
with Christopher?" 

"Of course she's in love with him. And she won't lift a finger to 
land him, the little fool. I have to do everything." 

I gave up. 

"WeH, you've done everything now," I said grimly. "You've de- 
stroyed all chance of those two getting together." 

I left Bella in tears. 
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12. During the next fortnight I saw little of Christopher. He seemed 
to make it a point to leave the house before anyone was up and to 
return at night too kte for conversation. Of Laura I saw nothing. I was 
not surprised to learn the following day that she had gone down to 
Long Beach to visit her friends. Bella seemed inclined to fed sorry for 
herself, "but she received no sympathy from me. 

Then late one night, toward the end of the second week, Christopher 
rapped on my door and asked if I was asleep. I switched on a light 
and told him to come in. He had a letter to show me from Westover, 
notifying him of his appointment as instructor of mathematics and 
psychology. He was requested to report by the first of September to dis- 
cuss his duties, secure living quarters, et cetera, et cetera. With every 
good wish for their future relationship they remained his respect- 
fully . . . 

I read the letter through and handed it back to him, smiling. 

"I knew you'd get it. Congratulations." 

"Thanks/' 

He did not look so happy as this good fortune warranted. I asked 
when he would be leaving. He said soon, if he decided to go. 

"You mean you haven't decided?" 

"Not yet/' 

"But you applied for the position." 

"I know/' 

"If s what you want, isn't it?" 

"I don't know what I want" 

And then there was silence. I shifted my position in bed and made 
myself comfortable, for I realized we were in for a session. 

He began moving aimlessly about my room. 

'This is a corny metaphor, Tony, but it describes the way I fed. 
Fm a mariner adrift on an open sea, with a complete set of instru- 
ments for determining my course and no interest in making port." He 
was feeling in his pockets for cigarettes. I pointed to the box on my 
stand and he helped himself. "I suppose I should be glad to capitalize 
on my six years' grind, but 1 can't work up much emotion over teaching 
math." 
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"Psychology, too, isn't it?" 

"Yes. That's the sugar-coating on the pill." 

'There's one thing about it. You don't have to stay if you don't like 
it. And a year at Westover may lead to something better." 

"Then you advise me to accept?" 

"I never advise anyone. You, least of all." 

He flashed me one of his bitterest grins as he struck a match against 
the sanded cover of one of those little paper packs and lit his cigarette. 
Then, passing my bed, he went over to the window and stood looking 
out into the dark obscurity of the orange trees. 

"Damn Bella!" he said softly. 

After a pause of some length I asked, "May I say something?" 

He turned with an eagerness which died as I shook my head. 

"Don't do it." 

"Don't do what?" 

"Don't ask Laura Hughes to many you." 

"Not even if I want very much to many her?" 

"YouTl have a hard time making it sound convincing, when you've 
never indicated any such intention until now." 

He frowned and turned again to the window. 

"I didn't know," he said, in the tone of one lost in amazement; 
"not until that ridiculous woman put the idea into my head, did I 
realize that what I wanted above everything was to have Hughesie 
for my wife." 

"You mean you're in love with her?" I said, somewhat skeptically. 

He looked at me impatiently. "I've always loved Hughesie." 

"There's a difference between loving and being in love." 

He went on as though he had not heard me: "All these years I've 
been looking for some point to this thing called living. Why did it never 
occur to me that the one thing left of all I once loved and believed in 
was Hughesie?" 

His earnestness touched me, but I was still unconvinced that he was 
not mistaking nostalgia for love. 

"If Maureen were free and available," I put it bluntly, "would you 
stifl want to marry Laura Hughes?" 

He flushed boyishly. "What a question!" However, he considered 
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it, his face thoughtful but still bright with whatever emotion it was that 
moved hhn. 

"If Maureen were at hand and free," he said honestly, "it's con- 
ceivable that I might make a disastrous mistake. I mean, I might 
have made a mistake before I knew how I felt about Hughesie." 

I groaned. 'Tou and your women! Last time we talked you had a 
suppressed desire for Jessie Yager." 

"That was sex. Sex isn't love." 

"I wouldn't give a damn for love without it." 

"Neither would I," he said quickly, as though to correct an error. 
"Don't wony about my feeling for Hughesie. I know what I'm doing. 
I'm going to marry her, if I can possibly persuade her to have me." 

I wished him luck and privately gave him less than zero for his 
chances. 

13. Laura was due to come home on Sunday. She had gone down to 
the beach on the Pacific Electric, leaving the car for her mother, but 
the interurban trip was long and tiresome and Mrs. Schuenke had al- 
ready announced her intention of driving to Long Beach to bring her 
home. I was not surprised, however, when after our late Sunday break- 
fast Christopher suggested that he go instead. 

Bella, looking more uneasy than pleased and more chastened than 
I should have believed possible, meekly assented, and watched him 
drive away with only a tentatively hopeful gleam in her eye. He 
did not ask either of us to accompany him. It was not till long after- 
ward that I learned from Laura the details of their meeting. 

She was not too surprised when he appeared as nonchalantly as 
though it had been previously arranged that he was to come for her. 
During her two weeks* respite she had recovered her sense of humor 
and had decided, sensibly, that it was silly to make a dramatic situation 
out of a farce. She had been foolish to let her mother's tactless blunder 
draw blood for others to see. Better to have treated it as the nonsense 
that it was. The fact that Christopher had come for her in this casual 
way indicated that he had forgotten, or preferred to. forget, the whole 
thing. So she introduced him to her friends two sisters and their 
mo Aer and they invited him to stay for supper, which he did. Luckily 
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there was plenty to talk about, for these were the friends who had 
camped in their back yard following the earthquake, and having but 
recently got their house put back on its foundation, they were eager 
to talk about stresses and strains to a new-fledged engineer. The 
general talk of the mixed group was so natural and enlivening that 
Laura felt completely at ease with him when at last they came 
away. 

"I hope you didn't mind my coming for you" he said as he opened 
the car door for her. 

"Why should I?" She smiled. "This is much nicer than the smelly 
old streetcar." 

He slid under the wheel beside her. 

"Are you in a hurry to get home?" 

"Not particularly/' 

'Then there's something I'd like to show you" 

He turned his car on Ocean Boulevard against the home-going 
traffic from the beaches and followed die shore to a point where a 
narrow road climbed a landward promontory and lost itself high 
above the sea. Near the edge of the overhanging bluff he parked and 
cut off his engine. 

"Oh," said Laura, "it's wonderful!" 

"What's wonderful?" He was feeling for something in his pocket. 

"The sunset" 

Far below, the Sunday traffic was the confusion of another world. 
Beyond, stretched a sea on fire from a submerging sun. 

"Veiy nice," said Christopher, squinting his eyes, cc but I didn't 
bring you up here to show you the sunset. Here" he laid a letter in 
her lap "I heard from Westover this week." 

"Oh." 

"Go ahead. Read it." 

When she had read the letter, she congratulated him warmly. 

"I knew it would come. I'm so glad." 

"Thanks. I was wondering how you'd feel about it" 

"I think if s wonderful. Have you told Anthony?" 

"Yes." 

"What did he say?" 
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<r He advised me not to do something which I am about to do." 

"Whatr she asked innocently. 

He took the letter from her gently and returned it to his pocket. 
Then he stretched his arm along the back of the seat behind her and 
looked down into her eyes with that appealing laughter in his own. 

"He advised me not to ask you to marry me/* 

She returned his look silently, her face expressionless- 
Then, "Let's go," she said, and reached for the ignition key as though 
to start the car herself. 

"No hurry." He caught the hand that had betrayed her. 'Tony 
said I hadn't a chance, but at least hear me out/* 

*lf this is your idea of a joke " The pulse in her throat nearly 

choked her. 

"Ifs no joke. Or, if it is, the joke*s on me. I could save my face 
and say that I was planning all along to ask you to marry me as soon 
as I found a job. But it wouldn't be true and you*d know it The truth 
is, I never thought of you and me in that light until your mother 
blurted out those words that shocked and embarrassed you and 
knocked me out of a coma. Yes, coma. I was like a fellow who had 
been going around punch-drunk until a blow on the head brought him 
to. In that instant I realized what I*d always known deep down that 
it was you, Hughesie, and no one else, whom I wanted to marry/' 

After a strained silence Laura said, "Did you write that out and 
memorize it?" 

"Not quite," he said honestly, "though I've thought of nothing else 
but what I'd say to you when I got the chance." 

"All right, you've said it. You've done your duty. You've behaved 
like a gentleman. And completed my humiliation. Now let's go home." 

"Not yet, please. I'm not through. Hughesie, if anything I've said or 
done h&s caused you humiliation, 111 spend the rest of my life tying 
to make amends. You're the last person in the world I want to hurt. But 
you must believe me when I say your mother has nothing to do with 
what I'm asking you now." The arm behind her tightened around her 
shoulders. He leaned dose to look into her face. "WiD you many me 
and go with me to Westover?" 

"No." 
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"Does that mean you don't want to?" 

"It means I don't want to/' 

"May I ask why ?" 

"It seems to me the reasons are obvious/' 

"You mean you don't believe I'm sincere when I say I want you for 
my wife?" 

"That's exactly what I mean." 

"Have you ever known me to lie to you?" 

She was forced to say, "No," reluctantly. "But I've known you to 
get into some bad messes through a misguided sense of chivalry." 

He smiled, with a trace of mischief. "Yes, I got into a very bad mess 
once trying to look after you." 

If she had never known about Jessie Yager, she might have argued 
the point. As it was, she ignored it. 

"You didn't get engaged to Maureen Schuyler, trying to look after 
me." 

"Ah, you're jealous," he said, and relaxed visibly. 

"I'm not jealous, I'm facing facts. You don't care about me, Chris- 
topher. You're moved by some crazy impulse to save my feelings. I'll 
take your word that you're sincere. Maybe you do think you want to 
marry me." 

"I don't think. I know." 

His simple statement almost moved her. But her first pain was be- 
ginning to subside. She was able once more to rationalize. 

"You're lonely, Christopher, and not very happy. After knocking 
about for five years you've made a sort of nest for yourself with us. 
It's not the nest you'd prefer, but you've grown accustomed to it. 
This offer from Westover plus Mother's suggestion has given you 
the idea that you'd be less lonely, going off again among strangers, 
if I went with you. That's all there is to it" 

'"Whether I go or stay, I want you with me. Isn't that enough?" 

It might have been enough, if she had not loved him. 

"Tell me," she said, "would you have wanted to many me if we 
had never left Albemarle?" 

"How do I know what I should have done if I had stayed there?" 

"You would have married Maureen and lived happily ever after." 
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"We'd never have lived happily. We'd have spent our time quarrel- 
ing over you/' 

"Over me?" She looked at him skeptically. 

"Every time our affair began getting hot, your name cropped up and 
cooled it. It was Maureen who first guessed I was in love with you." 

A sharp indrawn breath almost betrayed her. 

"What's the matter?" 

"Nothing." 

She bent her head, fumbling in her bag for a handkerchief. 

"You sound choky. Are you laughing or crying?" 

"Neither." 

She could not find the handkerchief. When the arm around her 
shoulders tightened, turning her toward him, she could not hide the 
starting tears. 

"Now what have I said?" he asked anxiously. 

He would never know. In his masculine simplicity he would never 
suspect that four little words had been her undoing. The tears, once 
started, would not stop. He let her cry herself out, having not the 
slightest notion what had set her off. 

By and by, when her sobs had quieted, he began tentatively 
making love. His hands moved over her shyly, caressingly. His kisses 
fell at random on her wet face, seeking her mouth. He whispered, 
"How soon can we be married?" as though this settled everything. 

She sat up, feeling a little drunk, and groped again for a handkerchief. 
He handed her a fresh one from his pocket and she accepted it 
silently. He went on talking after a bit. She heard him, not believing 
for a moment that she could be a part of any plan of his. 

"We should be in Westover by the first of September. That will 
give us time to find a place to live and get settled before the fall term 
starts. Youll like Westover. It's an old town, like Albemarle." 

Suddenly she was cold sober. 

'It's no use, Christopher. It won't work." 

"What do you mean it won't work?" 

"My going with you. I don't want to go back to Albemarle ever." 

"We're not going to Albemarle. We're going to Westover." 

"It's in the same state." 
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"Sixty miles south." 

'That's what I mean. I'm through with old southern towns/* She 
brushed her forehead with the back of her hand, as though brushing 
away imaginary gnats. "This sounds silly, I know, but 1 have the 
craziest dream sometimes. I'm back in Albemarle I don't know why 
or how and I'm trying to get a train, out, or a car, or a plane, any 
sort of transportation, and all sorts of obstacles prevent my leaving. 
I keep explaining to somebody that I'm just there temporarily I'm 
not going to stay my home is in California and then I get panicky 
as it begins to look as if Til be stuck there the rest of my life. I wake 
up with a weight in my breast, like the grief I felt for my father's death. 
And then I hear the mockingbirds or smell the orange blooms or maybe 
it's fog outside my window or pouring rain it's all the same I know 
I'm in California, and the relief is like finding that the pain you went 
to bed with has stopped in the night." 

Daylight had faded now. Only a flush remained where the sun 
had slipped into the ocean. On the highway below headlights flashed 
through the deepening dusk. Christopher withdrew his arm from be- 
hind her and sat erect, as though about to start the car. 

"College towns are different." He made the remark for what it was 
worth. "If you marry me, Hughesie, I give you my word we'll never 
go back to Albemarle." 

"I can't let you make any such promise. Your people live there." 

"I'll never go back, except to see my grandmother maybe sometime. 
I can and do promise that we'll never go back there to live/* 

After a silence, in which each waited for the other to speak, she said 
finally, "How soon do you plan to start?" 

"I'll have to drive through, in order to take the car. I thought if you 
could be ready by the end of the week, we could drive to Yuma, get 
married, and go on from there." 

"You mean without telling anyone?" She sat up alertly. 

"Unless you want to very much, I'd rather not tell your mother until 
afterward/* 

She took a compact out of her bag and dabbed at her tear-streaked 
face. It was too dark to see much in the tiny mirror. When she had 
put it back, she sat for a while without speaking. Then she said un- 
expectedly, "All right If that's the way you want it/* 
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The indifference of her tone seemed to disturb him. He took her chin 
between his finger and thumb and searched her face. 

"You do love me a little, don't you, Hughesie?" 

"Am I supposed to, on such short notice ?" 

He must have sensed how deep had been the wound to her pride, 
but he had the good sense not to try to mend matters. Instead, he 
chucked her under the chin and said with a twinHe, "I hope you realize 
youTl have all the advantage/* 

"In what way?" 

"You'll have a husband who'll be spending the rest of his life trying 
to convince you he's in love with you." 

i4. Mrs. Schuenke and I were sitting in the living room, listening to 
the ten-o'clock radio news, when Christopher and Laura returned. 
One look at their faces and I guessed what had happened. Unfortu- 
nately, so did Bella. She sprang up, eyes sparkling, and cried gaily, 
"Well, are congratulations in order?" 

There was no elopement to Yuma the following Sunday. Two weeks 
later Laura and Christopher were married in an afternoon ceremony 
in the very fashionable Little Church of Our Saviour in San Gabriel. 
Tlie Garretts and a few other Caltech acquaintances of Christopher, 
Laura's friends from Long Beach, and myself were the only guests. 
But the Pasadena Star-*Neivs gave the wedding a small notice and Bella 
was able to mail copies to a great many people in Albemarle whom she 
did not know. 



/ October found me back in Albemarle, called home 
by my father's ill-health. My own physical condition had so improved 
that I was able at once to assume family responsibilities. My father's 
affairs were in no worse state than those of thousands like him, but 
he was old and sick and a prey to all the anxieties that beset a man 
who having once put his financial house in order lives to see it 
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gutted by a storm. After my first talk with him I postponed all plans 
for a writing career and buckled down to the task of securing what he 
had saved from the wreck. 

I saw little of my old friends. My days were spent in the city at the 
offices of the manufacturing company which my father had once sold 
and now had back on his hands through default. As soon as Mrs. 
Courtney learned I was home she sent for me and I had dinner with her 
and Mr. Charles (Ben Courtney having married at last), and gave 
them the news about Christopher. Charles asked a few questions; 
his mother listened silently. Neither expressed an opinion about the 
marriage. Laura, I knew, they had always liked. The family alliance 
was something they would have to get used to. 

It was the same when I encountered various ones of our old crowd. 
At the dinner given by the Nobles, announcing the engagement of 
Margie to George Porter, Clarence Beasley issued a statement 

"Christopher Gayle is Christopher Gayle, regardless of whom he 
marries. A wife assumes her husband's social position. If Christopher 
ever brings his wife back to Albemarle, shell be received as one of the 
crowd." He looked round at us all rather sternly, as though, having 
ruled in the matter, he expected us to abide by his decision. 

I had been home about a month when Maureen telephoned one eve- 
ning. I had not dreamed she was within a thousand miles of Albemarle. 
Her husband had been transferred to Fort Riley, Kansas, she said, and 
she had come on ahead to spend a few days with her parents en route. 
Somewhat peremptorily she ordered me to come over, she wanted to 
see me at once. I was no less willing than always to run at her beck 
and call, but I had had a long, wearying day in the city, I had to 
shower and change and snatch some dinner, so that it was considerably 
after nine o'clock when I rang the Schuylers* doorbell. 

'Tour impatience to see me is devastating," said Maureen, when I 
had got past the friendly greetings of die elderly colored man at the 
front door. Though plainly exasperated, she lifted her face to be kissed, 
an unexpected and quite pleasant innovation, then led me into the 
familiar dark-oak living room which had been die scene of so many 
childhood parties. A log burned in the deep fireplace; her father's 
easy chair was vacant I recalled that the bridge club to which Dr. and 
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Mrs. Sdiuyler belonged met on Thursday night. Apparently we were 
to be alone. 

'This is going to be cozy/' I thought, when Maureen opened fire 
without warning. 

"What were you thinking of to let Christopher marry that little 
bohunk?" 

I was tired and in no mood for cross-examination. 

"If I'm to take the witness stand, may I sit down?" 

She motioned to her father's chair. I sank into it, stretching my legs 
to the fire. 

"Nothing like a warm welcome from an old friend to make one feel 
at home/' I said dryly. 

She sat down on a hassock in front of me. 

"I know I'm an unmannerly brat, Tony. I want to hear all about you 
later but first I've got to know what happened out in California 
this summer/' 

I scarcely heard what she said for the pleasure I took in just looking 
at her. I was like an art lover rediscovering the beauty of a favorite 
painting. The painting, I noted, had been retouched and subtly im- 
proved. She was slimmer than she had been in her girlhood. Her 
round-faced childish prettiness had deepened into the sophisticated 
beauty of womanhood. Her soft, youthful figure was now exquisitely 
molded. She had always had a flair for clothes, but I had never seen her 
in anything so expensively simple as the black crepe dress she wore. I 
had never seen her wear rouge either. The faint rose in her cheeks, the 
lovely carmine of her alluring mouth, might have owed more to art than 
to nature, but they supplied the one needed accent in her pastel coloring. 

I said, "Marriage has made you more beautiful than ever, Maureen." 

She snapped, "Don't try to change the subject. I happen to know 
you were with Christopher at the time this trap was set for him." 

Deliberately I waived the issue and inquired about her husband. 

She replied, rather sulkily, that Bob was fine. He was coming for her 
in a few days. 

I said I hoped I should get to see him. He seemed like a swell 
fellow. 

"He's a peach," she said. 
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An odd gentleness crept into her voice, the sullen expression of her 
mouth softened as she began talking about her husband. 

"Bob has the most wonderful disposition always good-humored 
always dependable. I can predict to a split second when he is going 
to work, play, eat, sleep, make love. He does everything on schedule 

and does it perfectly. Never unpredictable like " She broke off 

abruptly. "He's perfect army material. Everyone says he'll go places." 

"And you do you enjoy being an army wife?" 

f Tes, I do. I like the social atmosphere of a fort. I like living in a 
preponderantly male community/* She smiled mischievously. "Even if 
Bob is only a lieutenant, he's popular, and I well captains and majors 
and even colonels have asked to meet his wife/* 

"That I can understand." 

It was fun to watch her glow under compliments. 

She went on chatting about Bob, as any other bride of a year might 
have talked about an adoring husband. She seemed to be genuinely 
fond of him, though she was plainly more enamored of her own added 
attraction as a cherished wif e. 

"Everyone seems to be getting married this year," she said presently. 
"Kay and Phil, Beth and Mark " 

I asked her if she had heard about Margie Noble and George Porter. 
She said she had, and was very happy about it. 

"All those marriages are right," she said, her moodiness returning. 
"But you needn't expect me to be happy about Christopher's, because 
ifs wrong all wrong. I'm very disappointed in you, Tony, that you 
allowed it to happen." 

I said, "I don't know why people are always presuming that I have 
influence with Christopher, when as a matter of fact it's quite the other 
way. I've never altered nor prompted any decision of his life, while 
he has influenced me repeatedly." 

Maureen was not listening. When I paused, she went right on: 

"You are Christopher's closest friend. You were living in the same 
house which, by the way, was the damnedest arrangement! Why did 
you have to board with those people? Anyway, you could have stopped 
the marriage if you had wanted to/' 

"Even if I could have," I said, "I shouldn't have wanted to." 
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Maureen said furiously, "I could murder you, Tony !" but her quiver- 
ing lips belied the harshness of her words. She was nearer tears than 
was comfortable for either of us, 

"Maureen, dear, you haven't seen Christopher for five years. You 
don't know him any more." 

She flung me an angry, reproachful look, but I went on with what I 
thought needed to be said. 

'He's no longer the sweet, soft-hearted boy you used to date. He's 
hard as nails and bitter as acid. He doesn't care about anything, he 
doesn't hope for anything, he doesn't believe in anything. He's filled his 
mind with considerable knowledge, but he hasn't the wisdom to know 
what to do with it. Study, which is an excellent thing when there's 
purpose behind it, has almost become a bad habit with him, like some 
people's gormandizing on food when they're frustrated." 

She interrupted impatiently: "All last year's graduates had trouble 
finding jobs. He's no worse off than Mark and Phil." 

I said, "Mark and Phil know what they want to do. Whether they 
get the breaks now or later, theyll find their place in engineering even- 
tually. If s what they're trained for." 

"If s what Christopher's trained for, isn't it?" 

"But he doesn't want to be an engineer." 

"Now after all this time he finds that out? What does he want?" 

"He doesn't know." 

I paused, to let the full gravity of this sink in. 

"I honestly believe he would have turned down this job at Westover 
if Laura hadn't agreed to many him and go with him." 

Maureen said flatly, "Nuts! That Schuenke woman maneuvered the 
whole thing. I don't give the girl credit for having guts enough to put 
it over herself. Exit the mother was determined to hook Christopher 
from the time he was in rompers/' 

I let this pass. 

"There was another reason/' I said, "why I was glad to see him 
married. Do you remember Jessie Yager?" 

"Yes. What about her?" 

"She was working at a night dub out there. Christopher had been 
seeing a lot of her before he went to live at Mrs. Schuenke's." 
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I watched Maureen's face as she digested this morsel. 

"What of it? Td rather he'd slept with Jessie occasionally than mar- 
ried Laura Schuenke." 

"Would you rather he'd married Jessie?" 

"He'd never have done that/' 

"You know as well as I that sooner or later he would have come 
to the conclusion that he owed it to Jessie to many her. He's that sort 
of guy." 

For a moment Maureen was silenced. 

"If you'll let me give you a bit of advice, Maureen " 

She cried, "I don't want your advice. You've messed things up 
enough already/* 

I went on; "YouH put Christopher out of your mind* You've no 
cause to concern yourself with him any more. In all probability your 
paths will never cross again." 

Her eyes were fixed on space. I thought she was not listening until 
she asked suddenly, "How far is it to Westover?" 

I stood up. 

"Maureen, you're not going to drive down to see Christopher." 

She opened her eyes ingenuously. "Why, Tony, what gave you that 
idea?" 

"I can read your mind, my sweet I'm not going to let you break up 
this marriage/' 

She sprang up happily and kissed my cheek 'That's all I wanted 
to hear. You know I could do it, don't you?" 

The return of her parents at that moment prevented my laying 
hands on her pretty shoulders and shaking her. 

The following week Maureen's husband came for her. My mother 
gave a small dinner for them and I renewed my early impression that 
Lieutenant Claiborne was an extremely likable chap. I should have 
enjoyed seeing more of him, but I was relieved when he told us he had 
to be at Fort Riley the next day. 

"No time for looking up those old friends of Maureen down at West- 
over," he said innocently. 

I gave Maureen a look. She made a mouth at me behind his back. 
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2. Late in November I had a letter from Christopher inviting me to 
come to Westover and stay with them over the week end. There was 
a postscript in Laura's handwriting, "Do come/' Except for post cards 
mailed en route on their wedding trip, it was the first I had heard 
from them. I accepted enthusiastically and drove down on a Friday 
afternoon. 

The town of Westover is so much like Albemarle and other frag- 
ments of the deep South transplanted to our midland state that I might 
have been entering our own Maple Street when I turned off the high- 
way onto College Avenue and followed it through the quiet old town 
to its terminus in College Park. The same burnished gold of the maples 
overhead, the same drifted autumn underfoot. The old substantial brick 
dwelling houses stood well back from the street in the center of blue- 
grass lawns. Around three sides of the park were grouped the faculty 
residences. The fourth side bordered the campus. Christopher lived 
in the upper half of a duplex on the south side of the park which was 
the least expensive side, also the least desirable, having a north front 

I arrived at dusk. Laura was preparing supper. She greeted me gaily 
in her usual unruffled manner, which always had the effect of making 
me feel instantly at home. She looked far prettier than when I had last 
seen her and so extraordinarily young in a starched pinafore that I 
told her she looked like a little girl playing house. Laughing, she put 
her hand to her hair and asked how I liked it. I noticed then that she 
had cut her long braids. 

"Christopher wanted me to," she explained, when I had expressed 
my strong approval. The short curly mop gave her the look she had 
worn in childhood. 

She showed me to my room, saying that Christopher had a commit- 
tee meeting and would not be in till after six. When I had brushed up 
she took me on a tour of the flat, which was in reality the upper story 
of an antiquated southern mansion converted into light-housekeeping 
quarters. High ceilings, black walnut woodwork, marble bath fixtures, 
gloomy wainscoting, and suspicious noises behind same. When I 
stepped over a thin ridge of greenish powder trailing a crevice in die 
bathroom, Laura said cheerfully, "Cockroaches. Also mice. I hope they 
don't keep you awake. We have surefire mousetraps and the best in- 
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secticide on the market." I laughed and said I felt as though I were 
back at Drummond, stalking Old MacGarvie, our pet rat. 

There was a living room, two bedrooms, bathroom, and reconverted 
clothes closet which served as a kitchenette. The furniture throughout 
was funereal. It would have been impossible to create a cozy atmos- 
phere in such a place. Yet by some means a pillow here, a lamp there, 
a few good pictures, a charming arrangement of books she had man- 
aged to make the cavernous rooms attractive. Under the cold white 
marble mantel in the living room a wood fire blazed, and in the corner 
opposite stood a small grand piano which she explained was rented. I 
congratulated her on her achievement 

"It's not all my work. The fire was Christopher's idea." 

"Whose idea was the piano?' 

She gave me an odd, uncertain look before answering. 

"Do you remember how he used to work off his moods on lie piano 
at his grandmother's?" 

I said, Yes indeed, I remembered quite well. 

"He hasn't played in years," she went on. "When I asked him about 
it, he said he hadn't been where there was a piano. I thought it might 
be a good thing for him to have one again." 

I wondered what mood of Christopher's had prompted the recol- 
lection of a forgotten habit. Before I could think of anything to break 
the little silence that fell between us, there was the sound of a closing 
door in the hall, followed by a whistle. 

"There he is now," said Laura. She called, fr We're in the living 
room," and he called back, "Tony here yet?" Neither of them ad- 
dressed the other by any term of endearment, but suddenly her face 
was radiant, and when he came through the archway his eyes went 
first to her. 

Then he was greeting me with a rough sort of affection. 

"Hi, you old son of a gun!" 

"Hi, yourself!" 

We stood grinning at each other like a couple of undergraduates. 

"How did you leave your father?" 

"Much better." 

"Good. How long can you stay?" 
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"Till Sunday, if you can put up with me." 

"Sunday it is. Not a minute sooner/* 

While these and other questions were being asked and answered 
I was observing that the collar of his shirt had been turned, but 
expertly, and the pocket of his coat had been neatly darned at the inset 
seam. Hughesie was taking good care of him, but he was still prac- 
ticing rigid economy. 

He seemed not to have put on an ounce of flesh, despite his assertion 
that his wife did nothing but feed him. He used the word ivife point- 
edly, with a mischievous look at Laura, who went scurrying to the 
kitchen, as though reminded that she had a meal in preparation. 

As Christopher and I sat chatting before dinner I began to note 
changes in him so subtle as to be almost undiscernible changes which 
had nothing to do with physical appearance, but were reflected in his 
movement, his expression, his tone of voice. I groped for a word to 
designate what I sensed but could not name. Finally I told him that 
he looked rested, which was not what I meant at all. 

'The change of climate agrees with me," he said. "After all those 
years of California monotony, I find it stimulating to have the seasons 
again. I'd forgotten how spectacular autumn can be." 

"Yes, you always loved the fall/* I said. "Remember die bonfires, 
the dead leaves, the persimmons and walnuts? I don't suppose kids to- 
day know what a black walnut looks like in its hull." 

A sheepish look crossed his face. "Wait till I show you something." 
He opened a doset door and dragged forth a large grocery carton 
filled with freshly hulled black walnuts. 

I exclaimed, "So! Boys do -go nutting still. Some of your students 
bring you those?" 

He chuckled, "Hughesie and I gathered *em ourselves." 

When I had ribbed him sufficiently about his juvenile pursuits he 
pushed the box back into the closet. 

"We don't have much money to spend on entertainment," he said, 
"so we do a lot of prowling in the old car. The woods about here are 
full of walnuts. It seemed a shame not to gather a few. So we've got 
enough to last all winter." 

"How did you get them hulled?" 
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"Put them out on the roof of the porch below us, brought them in 
through the window when dry, spread them on newspapers in the 
bathroom, knocked off the hulls with a wooden potato masher. We're 
still cleaning walnut juice off the bathroom walls/' he confessed, with 
a grin. 

It was no surprise to find that Laura could cook. The meal we sat 
down to was a far cry from the traditional burnt offering of the bride. 
When I made some such remark at the table, Christopher's eyes rested 
upon her enigmatically. 

"What do you think of her, Tony T 

The question took me by surprise. I immediately paid Laura an 
extravagant compliment. He smiled, his eyes still fixed upon her. 

"She doesn't need to be told she's the perfect wife," he said. "She 
feeds me and mends me and keeps me in order. She goes with me when 
I want her to; if I leave her alone she's quite cheerful about it. We've 
been married three months and she's as comfortable to live with as if 
it were thirty years and as tempting to sleep with as if it were thirty 
minutes " 

"Christopher!" Laura's face flamed. She looked undecided whether 
to laugh or be angiy. 

"She does everything/' he went on, still smiling, "except love me." 

She gave him a look as ambiguous as his own. I thought, what goes 
on here? It was plain that he was teasing her. But for all the lightness 
of this little passage, I sensed a serious undernote. 

When she went out to the kitchen for more coffee he turned to me 
apologetically. 

"Don't mind us, Tony. Just one of those silly things. I'm being child- 
ish and she's being stubborn." 

After supper some faculty friends dropped in: a fortyish bachelor 
named Osborne from the history department, who emphasized a 
natural resemblance to Woodrow Wilson by wearing pince-nez; his 
friend Reineke from science, a rabbity little man who should have worn 
dental braces in childhood and obviously had not; a married couple 
named Wainwright, large, genial, homely, and as much alike as though 
they had been cut from the same piece of durable cloth. I gathered 
that the Wainwrights were people of importance on the campus (both 
were Ph.D.s) but they were Walt and Suzie to their friends. 
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Though the coming together seemed accidental I suspected hints of 
my visit had been dropped and that the company was not unexpected. 
Laura performed her duties as hostess competently. She had changed 
her dress after supper and put on something more suitable than the 
ruffled pinafore but not nearly so becoming. She sat near the bridge 
lamp most of the evening where the light would fall on the sweater she 
was knitting, and while she took little part in the general talk she smiled 
now and again to herself as though she were cataloguing these people 
by some quaint standard of her own. 

Christopher, who was a good fifteen years younger than his visitors, 
seemed to be a kind of teacher's pet with them all. It was amusing to 
hear Osborne and Reineke, who had begun an argument on the way 
over and continued it as soon as they were in the house, My dear boy 
Christopher as if he were a student in both their classes. Dr. Wain- 
wright regarded him benignly and Mrs. Wainwright, frankly partisan, 
urged him not to let three old fossils monopolize the conversation. But 
Christopher was quite able to hold his own. 

The talk was trivial enough, heaven knows. Aside from the Osborne- 
Reineke controversy, I can't recall that any subject weightier than 
scandal came under discussion. But there was such nimbleness of wit, 
such pungent repartee, so much facetious allusion to classical and sci- 
entific lore, that you fancied you were listening to something brilliant. 
They gossiped, not about movie stars, but about stars in nuclear 
physics. It was a delicious shock to learn that an internationally famous 
scientist personally selected his wife's lingerie. They discussed their 
friends on the faculty; they tore their enemies to shreds. Names in the 
academic world were tossed about with a fine carelessness that gave 
you the sense of being let in on cosmic secrets. It was plain that Chris- 
topher was enraptured. He had consorted before with older, brainier, 
more experienced men, but always as a student at the feet of a master. 
Now he was mingling with his fellow dons. These were his colleagues. 
Even if they did call him my dear boy, he was one of them. The differ- 
ence was so vast it was breath-taking. 

"You are an old friend of Christopher, aren't you?" 

I turned to find the smoke of Mrs. Wainwrighf s cigarette blowing 
in my face. She had taken the chair beside me and appeared to be set- 
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tling her large frame for a private chat. I told her I had known Christo- 
pher since he was five years old. 

"I suppose you know how well he's doing here," she said. 

I shook my head. "He's too modest to tell me anything/' 

"Walt thinks he has a good chance of winning the Reeth fellowship." 

As I had never heard of this award I asked if it was worth trying 
for. She looked at me as though I had blasphemed. 

"It's worth a year's study in Germany with all expenses paid." 

I said, "Oh," rather flatly. "I can't quite see the need of Christopher 
putting in any more years of his life studying." 

She blew a vigorous smoke screen and launched into a description 
of the benefits to be derived from study abroad. She talked, as she 
smoked, heartily. 

"It would be the making of him. He needs to get away from his 
starting point in order to see his objective." 

I asked, "What is his objective?" thinking she might have his confi- 
dence, but she confessed she did not know. 

"He doesn't know himself. That's what's the matter with him. But 
if he wins this fellowship which he will if he finishes his thesis on 
time 

"Oh, another one of those," I groaned, then quickly smiled to fore- 
stall a disapproving snort. "The last time Christopher talked to me 
about a thesis, I gathered nothing would induce him to tackle that 
drudgery again." 

'There's no drudgery he won't tackle," said Mrs. Wainwright, "if 
it's the means to some end he wants to reach." 

She appeared to know him pretty well. 

At that moment my eye fell upon Laura, knitting away in her chair 
by the bridge lamp. I asked Mrs. Wainwright if the Reeth award pro- 
vided for the winner's wife to accompany him. 

"It pays twelve hundred a year, American currency, which is much 
more in German marks. Two can live on it over there." 

"And transportation?" 

"For himself. If his wife went he'd have to pay her traveling ex- 
penses." 

I began to see why Laura and Christopher were practicing such rigid 
economy. 
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"He'd never go without her/* I said, but Mrs. W. disagreed. 

"I think he would if it were necessary. I think she'd insist on it. She 
strikes me as that sort of person." 

I was pleased with this estimate of Hughesie. 

"I'm so glad you like her/' I said. 

"I don't know her well enough to tell whether I like her or not/' 
said Mrs. Wainwright. "She's an odd child. But of course the perfect 
wife for Christopher." She dropped one eyelid drolly, like a waggish 
mare. "A brilliant man should always have a self-effacing wife." 

Before I could thrust with suitable flattery at this opening Osborne 
was reminding Reineke that they had an engagement for an early hour 
the next day and the party was breaking up. 

Christopher had a stack of examination papers on his desk which 
would hang over him until they were dispatched, so on Saturday 
Laura and I left him to his task and went for a ramble. We strolled 
over the campus, and I commented on the venerable beauty of the 
trees and the luxuriance of the ivy. She pointed out to me the various 
buildings which were all quite old, except the science hall where 
Christopher taught. Our path brought us out of the grounds at the foot 
of a low hill. We climbed the gentle acclivity to its grassy crown and 
flung ourselves down in an inviting hollow. The green and russet patch- 
work of Westover lay at our feet. 

'This is a discovery, Hughesie. 1 * 

"Christopher found it." 

"Do you come up here often? 1 * 

"Not as often as we'd like. You can't get to it in a car, so we usually 
come on Sundays or holidays or in the evenings when we won't be no- 
ticed lugging food. If s beautiful to come up about sunset and watch 
the lights down there begin to twinkle as the day dies. Once we 
brought blankets and stayed out all night." 

"How was it?" I asked dubiously. The hardness of the ground had 
become noticeable under the deceptive grass. 

"Wonderful!" She lifted her face ecstatically to the breeze that 
whipped the hilltop. 

"I suppose you realize that you and Christopher have something 
more rare in marriage than the stuff poets sing of/' I said. 
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"What's that?" 

"Perfect companionship/' 

She held back the hair the wind was tossing to look at me. 

I went on, "You like the same things, you enjoy the same recreations. 
Even as children this love of the outdoors was a bond between you." 

Resting on an elbow, she plucked a blade of grass and chewed it 

"Suppose I told you that even as a child eating out of doors struck 
me as a lot more bother than fixing the same meal at home. That I still 
get a better nighf s rest in bed than on a hillside." 

"But " I looked at her blankly. She was chuckling. "You said 

the night you spent here was wonderful." 

"It was. All the nights are wonderful." 

I raised my eyebrows. e Tm beginning to suspect you* re a sexy little 
baggage." 

She said good-naturedly, "Shut up!" though she blushed under her 
dear tan. "I'm trying to explain that this love of the outdoors, which 
you said was a bond between us in childhood, was a synthetic passion 
on my part. Nature in my experience was strictly utilitarian. But it 
was sport to Christopher. So as long as it brought him out to the farm 
it was sport to me too. I was always happier doing what he liked than 
following my own inclinations." 

I said doubtfully, "That's all right if you don't carry it too far. Give 
expression to your own preferences now and then. Don't become a 
piece of blotting paper." 

She smiled. "I do much better as a blotting pad." 

"If thaf s true, you're lazy." 

*Tes." She looked lazy at the moment, lying back in the windblown 
grass. "Much too lazy to dispute possession of Christopher." 

"Is someone disputing possession with you?" 

"Not someone everyone. Everything/* 

"What do you mean?" 

She turned on her side, shielding her face from the sun. 

"We go to a lot of parties. Christopher's very popular." 

"You're both popular." 

"rfl always be a social dud and you know it." 
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I knew then what was haunting her. 

"That attitude is pure defeatism, Hughesie. You're pretty, you're 
happily married, and you're in a new and interesting environment. 

Under those conditions you can't miss, unless " I stopped, recalling 

something Mrs. Wainwright had said the night before. 

"Unless what?" 

"Unless you shut yourself behind that private smile of yours and 
refuse to let people know you/' 

She was silent so long I began to fear I had offended her. But when 
she spoke her tone was still lightly humorous. 

"Maybe it is defeatism to say 111 never be a social success. But it's 
self-deception to say I expect to share every part of Christopher's life. 
No please, Anthony let me finish. You know how it was when we 
were children. He never saw me during the week I doubt if he thought 
of me. Sometimes I saw him with his other friends, or heard about his 
other activities, but I never shared them. I didn't mind. I knew Fd have 
him to myself on Saturday afternoons. And if s the same way now. 
When I see him with people like those last night and realize I wouldn't 
be missed if I left the room, I don't let it bother me. I know they'll be 
gone soon and 111 have him to myself. Thaf s why I said the nights 
were wonderful and the times we go prowling in the woods. You see 
what I mean, don't you?" 

I said, "I see your point, but you don't see mine. You go with Chris- 
topher gladly when he proposes a hike, when by your own admission 
you don't particularly enjoy that sort of thing." 

"I enjoy anything that we can share/* 

'That 9 s my point You might enjoy his social life if you would look 
on it as something to be shared, instead of an outside interest that 
takes him away from you." 

She sat up, flicking dead grass from her sleeve. 

"I've tried. If s no use. I keep thinking how much better it would 
have been for him if he had married Maureen." 

At last it was out: the gnawing doubt at the root of her happiness. 
Confronted by her helplessness at the mere thought of that old rivalry, 
I strained a point of ethics and told her of the talk I had had with 
Maureen. 
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"Hughesie, I'm going to warn you about something. As you know, 
I'm very fond of Maureen. Tin likewise pretty well acquainted with 
her. She doesn't relinquish lightly anything that has ever belonged to 
her. The fact that she is happily married doesn't alter her conviction 
that you took Christopher from her." 

She was looking at me intently. Feeling encouraged, I went on. 

"You, my dear, have an inferiority complex where Maureen is con- 
cerned. It's understandable. But to wrap it about yourself and lie down 
to unpleasant dreams is inexcusable. Christopher is yours. No one can 
take him from you. If you ever lose him it will be because you with- 
draw and let the enemy move in." 

Quick as a flash she said, "I've already told him he can have his 
freedom any time he wants ft/* 

"You've what!" I was almost too shocked for speech. 

"Not angrily, of course. I've just explained to him that if he ever 
finds what he's looking for with someone else, 111 step out of his life 
cheerfully/' 

"Of afl the damned silliness! And married only three months. What 
makes you think he's looking for something he hasn't found with you?" 

"It's the only explanation I can find for his unhappiness." 

She looked at me with such deep trouble in her eyes that it was 
impossible to scold her. I said, after a pause, that Christopher had 
certainly given the appearance of a happy man the evening before, but 
she shook her head. 

'That isn't what I mean." 

She knit her brows, as though choosing words to express the 
thought that burdened her. 

"Anthony, have you ever taken in a lost dog and fed him and petted 
him and apparently made him happy, only to have him look at you as 
though asking why you don't take him home?" 

I lit a cigarette, talcing plenty of time about it 

"Christopher always looked like a sad-eyed pup, even when plotting 
mischief," I said lightly. The smoke ring I blew dissolved into air 
before she spoke again. 

"Sometimes I wake in the night. Maybe we've been especially happy 
and have gone to sleep in each other's arms. But when I awake I'm 
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alone. There's a streak of light coming from the front room. I tiptoe 
to the door and see Christopher at his desk, poring over his books and 
papers, or maybe just staring into space. At three o'clock in the 
morning/' 

I said, "Many a night when I can't sleep I switch on a light, reach for 
a pad and pencil, and cover several pages with bad writing." 

She shook her head, as though it were not like that. 

"If I speak to him, or if he hears me and looks up, he looks at me 
as though I were a stranger and he were wondering what I was doing 
there. It's only for a moment. And if s only a look. But, Anthony, 
it's such a heartbreaking look. For that second he's a lost dog or 
child and I'm just another passer-by who can't tell him his way home." 

I tried to think of something to say. Before anything fitting occurred 
to me, she went on. 

"Of course as soon as he smiles everything is afl right. He teDs me 
to get back in bed before I catch cold. I tell him he won't feel like 
working tomorrow if he sits up all night. I usually go back to sleep 
telling myself I'm imagining things. But I'm not. He's wanting someone 
desperately. And it's not me." 

I repeated my firm conviction that his strange moods had nothing to 
do with Maureen. 

"You must remember how long he has been separated from his family 
and how near he is to them now. The very proximity must emphasize 
the estrangement. He may be thinking of his dead mother when you 
come upon him suddenly like that." 

She admitted this possibility and said she had suggested that he go 
to Albemarle some Sunday and see his grandmother. Instead, he had 
written Mrs. Courtney, inviting her to visit them, which she promised 
to do in the spring. Apparently the prospect of entertaining Mrs. 
Courtney did not dismay Laura at all But then the two had always got 
on very pleasantly together. 

This mention of spring called to mind the German fellowship 
which Mrs. Wainwright had told me of the night before. I asked Laura 
if she knew about it, which of course she did. 

"There," I said, "that explains the burning of the midnight oil. He's 
working on his thesis in the wee sma' hours, probably because it's the, 
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only time he has. When he's suddenly interrupted he looks at you like 
a lost soul, because for the moment he is." 

She laughed, and our talk became more cheerful. We discussed the 
Reeth award from all angles. I found that she was quite as confident as 
Mrs. Wainwright that Christopher would win it and was already study- 
ing German in preparation for the year abroad. 

"Do you think you'll enjoy living with the Nazis?" 

"Oh, the Nazis won't bother us. We'll be too unimportant. But it 
will be an experience/ 3 

We sat on talking until the wind grew sharp on our hilltop and 
the lengthening beams of the sun held no warmth. It was during this 
time that Laura gave me the story of their brief courtship. It came in 
answer to a query of mine, half-teasing, half-serious, regarding Chris- 
topher's complaint that she did not love him. It was then that she 
told me on what terms she had agreed to many him. 

"I don't dare let him know how I feel about him, Anthony. If I do, I 
won't have anything left not even my pride/' 

When we finally made our way down the hill by a short cut, avoid- 
ing the campus, we came back to the flat to find Christopher putting 
away his work, wearing the happy, relieved look of one who has earned 
his leisure. They had arranged a date for me with a young lady of 
their acquaintance, and the four of us had a gay evening, with dinner 
at the local inn and a bad but very funny play at College Hall after- 
ward. When we returned to the flat after taking my date home, 
Christopher sat down to the piano (having first ascertained that our 
neighbors were out) and played all our old favorites. His fingers were 
a little stiff from disuse, but there was always something about his 
music that transcended or ignored technical precision and cast its own 
spell. Laura sat beside him on the bench and turned his music. From 
time to time they smiled at each other so intimately they might have 
been alone. I decided they were quite as happy as any two people 
had a right to be, and needed no advice from me or anyone else. 

3. I have ransacked the house for the letters Christopher wrote me 
from Germany. Of course he won the Reeth award. I have his war 
letters, of a later date, but somewhere, somehow, in the confusion 
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following my father's death the German correspondence of 1935-36 
was mislaid or destroyed. He wrote so amusingly of the frigidity of 
German hotels, the vastness of German beds, the avalanche of feathers 
under which they retired at night. Later it was the boarding house of 
Frau Guttler and the endless varieties of bread and cheese and sausage 
meat (once the Guttler boy had been hunting and a brace of dead 
rabbits lay on the back porch so long that Christopher lost interest 
in meat of any sort) ; later still it had been a pleasant cottage in the 
suburbs and a pair of British neighbors with two interesting babies. 

About his work he wrote little; I shouldn't have understood it any- 
way. He regretted his deficiencies in the language. All lectures were 
in German. Fortunately translations were to be had. Except for one 
brief account of a trip to a motion-picture theater where T>er 7ubrer's 
picture on the screen evoked a general Heil Hitler salute, there was 
no reference to the Nazis. 

But for humorous comments on their daily living, people they met, 
small excursions a trip to Dresden, a carefully budgeted week end in 
Paris lively bits of observation, the correspondence was revealing. 
Hughesie, he repeated again and again, was the perfect companion. He 
only wished they could stay longer. Just before sailing for home he 
divulged the fact that he had very nearly secured a teaching position 
in Norway. His American accent had defeated him. On his suggestion, 
his British friend Wingate applied for the position and got it. 

When Christopher and Laura landed in New York I had a wire sug- 
gesting that I fly East and join them for the trip around the Coast and 
through the Panama Canal. They were returning by boat all the way 
to California, where they planned to stay with Mrs. Schuenke until 
Christopher had made up his mind concerning next year's work. It 
so happened that I was already in Pasadena, keeping a long-overdue 
date with Dr. Craig, when their wire reached me. I got out of the 
hospital just in time to join the others of our old crowd who were on 
hand to meet their boat at Wilmington. Mark Henry and Phil Abbott, 
both married now, had come out to California during the past year and 
were working for the Harbor Board at San Pedro. Clarence Beasley, 
vacationing on the Coast during the holidays, had met and married a 
San Marino girl so very wealthy that six months later Clarence was. 
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still vacationing. It was the first time in years that so many of our old 
gang had been together. It was the first time since Drummond as 
Clarence reminded me when he telephoned the arrangements for our 
welcoming party that he and the others had seen Christopher. From 
the moment he came down the gangplank, bareheaded, brown from the 
long sea voyage, grinning his old grin, the six of us behaved like 
freshmen. Someone remarked that if it had been a week sooner 
Maureen would have been there too. For eight days before, from the 
same dock, she and her husband had sailed for Honolulu where 
Lieutenant Claiborne was to be stationed and the same crowd had seen 
them off. I glanced at Laura Hughes, standing a little apart, and was 
glad Maureen was not there. 

But there were a number of times that day when I was glad that 
Florence Beasley was there. During the inevitable reminiscences 
we went on to Kay's and Phil's house in Palos Verdes for lunch 
Florence was as much out of it as Laura. Naturally the two gravitated 
toward each other. Once we caught a snatch of their talk. 

"I told Clarence that if ever I met another outsider who had married 
a native of Albemarle, I was sure we'd have much in common. I took 
to you at first sight." 

Laura laughed, "I liked you too/* and went on chatting without cor- 
recting the impression that she had never lived in Albemarle. I don't 
think either knew that they had been overheard, but there were 
shamed faces all around. After that the conversation switched to topics 
of general interest, and both Laura and Florence were drawn into it. 

4. Mrs. Schuenke was not among those who met the boat. She was in 
Reno at the time. This statement, I realize, requires explanation. 

During the year that Laura and Christopher were abroad Bella had 
married again: a real-estate broker named Warrington. After the 
separation, which came as soon as she discovered he had married her 
for her money and he discovered she had none, Bella went to Reno. 
From there she wrote me, giving a sprightly account of her marital 
venture. We all make mistakes, she said. She regretted nothing. Her 
property was stifl intact She had lost nothing and acquired nothing 
except a new surname which she liked much better than Schuenke. 
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She expected to have everything tidied up by the time Christopher and 
Laura came home. But Christopher anticipated his sailing date by a 
couple of weeks and Bella was still in retirement when he landed. 

5. When I returned to Albemarle the first of September I left from 
Christopher's house in Sierra Madre. He had rented it after a brief 
period spent with Mrs. Schuenke correction, Mrs. Warrington 
which convinced him that he could never live tranquilly under the 
same roof with his mother-in-law. Bella's pride in him had become 
slightly wearing. She showered him with attention; she introduced him 
to people she wanted to impress. She would not rest satisfied until she 
had returned with him in triumph to Albemarle. She was constantly 
urging that he and Laura and herself, of course drive back and 
see his grandmother before entering upon his new work. 

It was this matter of his work which led to the leasing of the house 
in Sierra Madre. On his return from Germany he had found himself 
in the fortunate position of having more than one offer from which 
to choose. The Society of American Engineers, pleased with the articles 
he had written for their journal from abroad, had asked him to take the 
editorship of their magazine. His old job at Westover was his if he 
wanted it. But the offer which decided him was a government research 
project at California Institute of Technology. The salary was barely 
adequate, but there was the opportunity to work for his doctor's degree 
and the satisfaction of again being near his old friend Norman Garrett. 
Once it was settled that he was to remain in California, he and Laura 
went house hunting and found one as far from Bella as was practicable. 

I spent a week with them before going home. I had never been 
in Sierra Madre before, though I had heard of its wistaria vine and its 
monastery. Rip Van Winkle, stumbling upon his game of ninepins in 
the Catskifls, was no more enchanted than I. The house they had 
taken sprawled literally at the foot of the mountain. You had only to 
walk through the garden, cross a border of eucalyptus, and begin 
climbing the Wilson trail. During my week's visit we explored, on foot 
and in the car, every beckoning mile of the region. 

I recall one afternoon when Christopher and I went off in the 
car alone. I don't remember now why Laura didn't go along. After 
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cruising aimlessly about the foothills we came to an arrow marked 
Monastery, which pointed down a narrow twisting road. We followed 
the road to its terminus in a deep, still glade where clustered a group 
of white buildings, separated from the road by a gate which stood 
invitingly open. To the right of the buildings was another, smaller gate 
with the word Retreat above its wicket Through this gate could be 
glimpsed a footpath which quickly lost itself within the gorge. This 
gate was closed. 

I don't know how long we sat there, not talking. I have never been in 
a spot so still. Not a living creature was in sight except a few pigeons 
wheeling about the bell tower. 

When Christopher spoke, finally, his voice was subdued, as in a 
church. 

"You know what a retreat is?" 

"It's a place where people go to meditate, isn't ft?" 

He nodded. "You don't have to be a Catholic" 

"No. Anyone in need of rest and meditation is welcome, I believe." 

He leaned over his driver's wheel to gaze down the path beyond the 
wicket gate. The path disappeared so quickly around the spur of the 
mountain; it was so exactly the sort of path that always lured him. 

"You know" he sat back, fumbling in his pocket for something 
"it's queer the hold Catholicism has on its people. Did you ever con- 
sider what a small percentage of Catholics forsake their faith?" 

"Are you looking for cigarettes?" 

I produced a package and we lighted up. He cautioned me about 
sparks. 

"I don't think we're supposed to smoke up here." 

When he had watched me extinguish my match, he went on: "You 
remember the yarn about the old colored man who was brought before 
St. Peter. Tse been a bad man, St. Petah. I'se beat my wife, I'se stole 
chickens, Fse been a drinkin*, crap-shootin', no-count sinnah, but 
praise de Lawd I ain't nevah lost my religion/ 

"I don't mean to imply," he said, when I had chuckled at his im- 
personation, "that Catholics are more gullible than other people. 
Garrett's a Catholic. Didn't you know with all those kids? Oh yes. 
I find myself wondering if he never questions what he has been told 
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by the priests. How a man of his intelligence with his scientific knowl- 
edge can be so so " He groped for a word. 

I said, "Credulous?" 

He shook his head. We finished our smokes in silence. 

Suddenly he said, "It would have been nice if we could have gone 
to Norway." 

"You would have liked staying in Europe?" 

'There seemed nothing to come home for. I had put in another year 
of preparation. For what?" 

I saw that he was in one of his moods. Any sort of reply was 
wasted. 

He said, "It would have been interesting to stick around over there 
and watch the war brew." 

"You think there's going to be a war?" 

"Certainly. The Nazis aren't going to be satisfied until they've tried 
to lick the world." 

"You seem nonchalant about it." 

"No. Realistic. Wingate felt the same way. He was that British 
fellow I wrote you about. He and his wife and Hughesie and I got sort 
of paHy in Berlin. We've already arranged with them to send their 
children to us when bombs start falling on London." 

"My word!" This was in 1936. Hitler jokes still enlivened cocktail 
parties. "You must have inside information." 

"It's a simple case of psychology. Hitler is a god. You'd have to 
be over there to appreciate how the German people feel about him. 
.But being a god in Germany isn't enough when the rest of the world 
treats you as a joke. Thaf s why there's got to be a war." 

I said what everyone was saying at this time. "Even if they do start 
fighting over there, they'll not get us into it again." 

Christopher said, Tin working on an idea for camouflage which I 
hope to have ready to submit to the Army when the time comes." 

He turned his car on the little gravel parking plot beside the 
monastery gates and we drove home. 

6. I had been back in Albemarle about a month when Louise Gayle 

telephoned inviting me to dinner. 
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"Eleanor's here on a visit/' she said, as though that explained 
the precedent-shattering invitation. 

I have said little about Louise for the reason that after Christopher's 
break with his family I seldom encountered her. I'm in no position to 
state that the part Arthur Gayle played in the resignation of Dr. 
McLaren from Stephen Memorial eight years before led to the broken 
engagement between Louise and Douglas McLaren. But Douglas, now 
pastor of a church in the city, was married to someone else. And 
Louise was keeping house for her father. 

I spent a surprisingly pleasant evening with the Gayles. Eleanor 
looked so much like her mother and the child clinging to her hand 
had such familiar chestnut curls and hazel eyes that they might have 
been Mrs. Gayle and Christopher as I first knew them. Louise was a 
charming hostess and Mr. Gayle an almost genial host. So mellow was 
his mood that I began to hope I had been sent for to bear some mes- 
sage of reconciliation to his son. 

But the evening passed without the mention of Christopher's name. 
I was forced to conclude that Mr. Gayle's benevolent spirits rose from 
his pride and delight in his grandson. The little boy, Gayle, was his 
namesake. 

When the time came for me to leave Louise went with me to the door. 

"There's something I want to tell you, Anthony/' 

As we stood together in the dimmer light of the hall I suddenly 
saw, not the self-contained woman before me, but a serious-eyed little 
girl taking younger children to Sunday school, planning to be a 
minister's wife when she grew up. 

"If s about Father," she said 'Tie's not well. Dr. Schuyler says he'll 
have to have an operation." 

'Tor that cyst on his neck?" 

"Yes, After lying dormant all these years it's started to grow." 
I said I was sorry to hear it and expressed hope for his recovery. 

"He seems in remarkably good spirits, Louise." 

'Tour visit did him good. I thought it would. Will you come again?" 

I promised willingly and went away, wondering how my visit had 
benefited Arthur Gayle. 

Two days later, dropping in on Mrs. Courtney for a chat and a cup 
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of tea, I found Eleanor with her grandmother and learned why I had 
been invited to the Gayles'. 

"Didn't you guess, Anthony? You were expected to tell us about 
Christopher.'" 

"But no one asked about Christopher." 

"No one could. Long ago Father gave orders that Christopher's 
name was not to be mentioned in his hearing. Naturally he can't men- 
tion it himself. But he was hoping you would talk about Christopher's 
year in Germany." 

"How do you know what he was hoping if he won't talk about it?" 

"Louise can read his mind almost. Did she tell you he has to 
have an operation?" 

"Yes." 

"He's afraid he won't come out of it. You noticed the change in 
him? He thinks he's going to die. It's made him humbler. Now and 
then he forgets and lays down the law in the old way. But afterward 
he seems sorry. Sometimes he begs our pardon for speaking sharply. 
It's rather pitiful." 

I had dinner with the Gayles rather frequently that fall. Though it 
was not easy to do without prompting I managed to drop bits of news 
about Christopher. Mr. Gayle never commented on anything I told 
him, but once he said, rather wistfully, that he enjoyed hearing the 
gossip of our old crowd. In December he was operated on and made a 
good recovery. Afterward he and Louise went to Florida for the balance 
of the winter. When they returned in the spring Mr. Gayle had regained 
his health and self-sufficiency. He no longer feared he was about to die. 
He passed me on the street with a mere greeting. I was not invited to 
dinner again. 

7. Letters and Christmas cards kept me in touch with my friends in 
California through the next few years. Newspapers and radio informed 
me of world events that were rushing to a crisis. Nineteen thirty-eight, 
the Munich Pact; and Mark Henry's announcement that he had 
opened his own offices as consulting engineer. Nineteen thirty-nine, the 
invasion of Poland; and Phil Abbott's news that he had taken an ex- 
ecutive position with Lockheed. Nineteen forty, Dunkerque; and 
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Clarence Beasley*s inheritance of a fortune on the death of his mother. 
Christopher wrote, "Pm the only one who isn't getting rich." 

In June 1940 Maureen and her husband, now Captain Claiborne, 
came back to the States on furlough. Their time was so short that 
Dr. and Mrs. Schuyler drove out to the Coast to be with them and in- 
vited me to go along. I was unable to get away at the time, but from 
the shower of cards and telegrams that followed I felt as if I had 
participated in the series of reunions which the Qaibornes* visit 
had stimulated. Kay Abbott wrote, "Why not fly out for the week end, 
Tony?" Mark and Beth wired, urging me to join the house party in 
their new Altadena home. Maureen sent me a card: "Miss you, dear 
old grouch. Why aren't you out here?" 

There was no word from Christopher or Laura. 

Weeks later came a plaintive letter from Bella. Doubtless I had 
learned about the visit of the Qaibornes. Christopher had been in 
New York at the time. The Henrys had phoned Laura and invited her 
for the week end. Because Christopher was out of town, Laura had 
trumped up some silly excuse and remained at home. After that none 
of the others had bothered to include her. 

What, wailed Bella, could you do with such a girl? 

8. That was the summer of the terrible London bombings. Nightly 
devastations in England became morning headlines in America. Pa- 
thetic pictures of bomb-shocked children filled our Sunday supplements. 
When I went out to the Coast in August for the usual business with Dr. 
Craig and phoned Christopher as soon as feasible, his greeting was, 
"Come up and meet our family." His British friends, the Wingates, 
had sent their children to him. 

"How old are they?" I asked, feeling a slight dismay. 

"Eight, six, and four." 

"You mean there are three? You mentioned only two in Berlin." 

'The little one was born in Norway." 

"Did you make that trip to New York just to meet these children?" 

"I had business there. Wait a minute." He turned from the telephone. 
After a brief interval he resumed: "Pm coming in to Pasadena this 
afternoon. Hughesie says Pm to bring you out with me. Can I pick 
you up around four o'clock?" 
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As we drove up to Sierra Madre a few hours later he told me about 
the business that had taken him to New York. The Society of 
American Engineers had renewed their offer of four years ago. He was 
taking the editorship of their magazine the first of September. 

I said, "What about your work at Caltech?" 

He said, "That's finished." 

"Will the magazine job be permanent ?" 

"Nothing is permanent now. The important thing is, it will take 
me East/' 

'Tou want to go East?" 

We were entering the outskirts of Sieira Madre. He stopped his 
car at the Michelinda crossing and waited for the Pacific Electric to 
pass. When he had crossed the tracks and turned toward the mountains, 
he said, "I stopped in Washington and talked to some of the brass 
hats about my ideas on camouflage/' I saw at last where all this had 
been leading. 

"What did the brass hats have to say?" 

"They would like to see a demonstration." 

^'Where could you demonstrate a system of camouflage?" 

'There's to be a big encampment of the R.O.T.C. at Puget Sound 
this month. Pve arranged to try out my idea up there." He looked 
at me with a grin. "Go ahead, laugh at me. Other people will" 

I said, r Td never laugh at anything you did." 

As we climbed the steep driveway to the house, three children left 
off their quiet play about the fishpool in the yard and came running 
to meet the car. Christopher introduced each in turn. 

'Tony, I want you to meet Ralph and Harry and Michael Wingate. 
Boys, this is my friend, Mr. Pry or." 

Three polite how-do-you-do-sirs, followed by three small limp hand- 
shakes, dashed my first impulse to playfulness. The grave, unchildlike 
dignity of these children was disconcerting. Ralph and Harry were 
tall for their six and eight years, four-year-old Michael should have 
been chubby; but all three were too thin, too pale, too large-eyed. 
They would probably be nice-looking youngsters when fed up a bit. 
Now, with their dark hair and transparent British skin, they looked 
like frail little old men. When Laura Hughes, after greetings were 
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over, wheeled a loaded tea cart into the patio, it was both amusing 
and pathetic to see the hungry eyes they cast upon the food, though 
they moved not one step toward it until invited. 

"We've acquired the afternoon tea habit since the children came," 
said Laura, when the older boys had finished eating and upon being 
excused had returned to their play. "Nothing that we tried eased their 
homesickness like having a meal called tea served regularly each day 
at five/' 

It was pleasant to catch the maternal note in Laura's voice. When 
she bent her head to Michael's shy whisper, the two of them made a 
charming picture. While they were indoors on the usual excursion, I 
said to Christopher, "The child who had you and Hughesie for parents 
would be lucky/* 

His eyes were on the older boys, who were setting up a target for 
darts on the terrace just below. 

'The children we haven't had are the lucky ones/' he said. "If you 
knew what these children have seen " 

Laura came back with the smallest boy, who ran down the slope to 
the fishpool. Christopher rose and followed him. 

"Is the pool deep?" I asked Laura. 

'Too deep for Michael. It's not safe for him to play in it alone." 

'They keep you on the jump, don't they?" 

She smiled. Tm more used to children than Christopher is. I let 
them alone when they don't need attention. He entertains them. Look. 
Down on his knees, making lily boats for Michael. And here come die 
others, of course/* 

Ralph and Harry, abandoning their darts, were back at the pool. 

"Here's a big leaf, Christopher! Make a boat out of this one." 

"They call him Christopher?" I said, amused. 

Laura said, "They adore him." Her eyes, ftxed on the man bent 
over the pool, held a look of poignant tenderness. 

Moved by that look, I said. "How goes it, Hughesie?" 

She made no pretense of misunderstanding my question. 

"I think it might have been better for our marriage if we hadn't 
been such good friends." 

Christopher, looking up just then, caught her eye and smiled at her. 
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I said, "From where Fm sitting there's no indication of anything 
wrong with your marriage." 

Chin cupped in hand, she continued to gaze toward the pool. 

"We're too fond of each other too afraid of hurting each other 
to be honest with one another. There's something there's always 
been something that he can't talk about and I can't ask about. He's 
rushing toward this war as though he couldn't wait to get into it." 

'Tie's being realistic, that's all." 

"Other men are realistic. Other men are ready to do whatever they'll 
be called on to do when the time comes. But Christopher can't wait. 
He's impatient eager, almost as if the war held for him some hope 
or escape " 

The last word struck me sharply. "Escape from what?" 

"Exactly. What is there to escape from, except his marriage?" 

In the afternoon stillness the voices of the children rang dear in 
the thin mountain air. Christopher's replies came to us as distinctly as 
from a muted radio close at hand. 

"We're going to camp, too, aren't we, Christopher?" 

"Yes. We're all going/' 

"Hughesietoo?" 

"Sure. It wouldn't be any fun without Hughesie." 

I gave her a look. "Does that sound like a man trying to escape 
from his marriage?" 

She smiled, then frowned slightly. 'That* s what I mean. The 
sensible thing is for him to go alone. The children and I won't be 
allowed to stay inside the camp. But Christopher insists that we drive 
up with him and stay at the nearest motel. He bends over backward, 
trying to convince me and himself that his marriage is the greatest 
thing in his life." 

"And you won't believe him." 

"I can't. I've lived too long with his unsatisfied desires." 

Even if she had gone no further, those words would have told me 
what mote was imbedded in her mind's eye. 

'That trip to New York wasn't necessary, Tony. He was negotiating 
with the engineering society by mail. The decision to fly there wasn't 
made until he learned the Qaibornes were coming." 
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Useless to remind her that he had had business in Washington; that 
he had gone East to meet the children. To her that sudden trip had 
only one meaning: it had been an expedient to avoid Maureen. 

"And if he weren't still in love with her, Tony, he wouldn't be 
afraid to see her again/* 

I had no argument that would stand against her fixed idea. 

We fell to talking about the New York move. I asked what they 
were doing with the house, which they had bought some time back. 
She said her mother was taking it over until they decided whether 
the eastern move was permanent. Bella had sold her Pasadena place 
recently, so it all had worked out very conveniently. 

9. Late in September Christopher wrote me from New York : 

Well, here I am. Thirty-five stories up. Met the staff today* 
All six of them. We're not a large publication. But we look 
most efficient. 

Drove straight through from Seattle. Wonderful trip. 
Hughesie has already found us a house furnished on the 
Jersey side. Only thirty miles from my office. But it has a 
yard for the boys. And I can get a lot of reading done on my 
commuter's ticket. 

Except for greetings at Christmas I heard nothing more from them 
until February, when Laura Hughes wrote that Christopher had 
been called to Washington for consultation with the Camouflage 
Division of the Army Air Force. The first peacetime draft in our 
history was in full swing. On his return to New York Christopher 
wrote that he had been instructed to hold himself in readiness for a 
summons from Uncle Sam, which was the only notice I ever received 
of the success of his camouflage demonstration. From then on, until 
his call came in April, he was busy instructing the man who would 
succeed him on the engineering magazine. 

He wrote the last week in April : 

It was a nice job while it lasted, but it was only a stopgap. 
More preparation. For what? Well, maybe for what I'm going 
to do now. They're still saying we won't get into it Naive? We 
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shall see. I'm off to Washington tomorrow. Hughesie follows, 
later, with the boys. I'm to have an office in the Pentagon 
Building. And, oh yes, a rank of some sort in the Camouflage 
Engineers. Nice of them. 

Christopher entered the Army in April 1941, with the rank of 
captain, in recognition of his valuable contribution to the camouflage 
program. Eight months later, and three weeks after Pearl Harbor, 
he was given his first promotion. Laura scribbled on her Christmas 
card, "It's Major Gayle now/* That same Christmas, letters from 
California, a bit taut with expectancy of air attacks, noted Christo- 
pher's success. Mark and Phil wrote, "Heard about Christopher? 
Swell, isn't it?" Clarence was magnanimous. "In war if s mostly a 
matter of pull. But Christopher earned his/' 

Christopher wrote, that frantic Christmas of '41, "Have you heard 
Marvin Fletcher on the radio? He's die Bill Marvin broadcasting 
from Washington. We see him often. So glad of his success. 

"Sad about Maureen's husband/' 

10. Captain Robert Claiborne was killed instantly, immediately, with- 
out striking a blow, that Sunday of December 7, 1941. Maureen told 
me afterward that they had been to a late party the night before and 
were still asleep when the first attack came. Bob rushed from the house 
as soon as he was dressed, ordering, "Stay indoors this is it!" She 
never saw him again. A bomb burst in his path as he ran toward 
army headquarters. 

"He hadn't a chance," said Maureen. "I don't mean a chance for 
his life. All his training had prepared him to give up his life whenever 
it was required. But the waste the pitiful waste of being rubbed 
out like an ant before he could do even a part of the job for which 
he had spent so many years preparing." 

Maureen had never been so crushed, so forgetful of self, as she 
was in her grief over her husband. Perhaps some element of remorse 
tinctured her sorrow, because she had not loved him as he had loved 
her. For a long time she could not speak of him without tears. 

She came back to Albemarle as soon as she was allowed transporta- 
tion from Hawaii. She would have remained there if she could have 
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been of use, but Captain Claiborne's old C.O. frankly told her she was 
only one more superfluous female to be fed and housed. 

"I tried clerical work, but I had no training and no one had time 
to teach me. I worked with the Red Cross as long as I was allowed 
to stay, but I wasn't good even at that" 

When I asked her about her plans she said she was going to enroll 
in one of the streamlined secretarial courses they were giving in the city. 

"When I've got something in my head besides dothes and cocktails, 
I'm going to Washington and get a job/' 

A disquieting thought assailed me. "Why Washington?" 

"Clarence says they're screaming for stenographers in Washington. 
He was just back from there when I stopped in California/' 

"What was Clarence doing in Washington?" 

"Trying to get into uniform, like everyone else. I guess you heard 
that Phil and Mark were both turned down/' 

"Thafs because they're in essential industries." 

"And slightly overage," said Maureen dryly. It was the first snappy 
remark she had made. It cheered me absurdly. 

She went on: "Clarence has been given some sort of position with 
Civil Air Defense and is organizing all the coast towns against attack. 
He's going to be a frustrated boy if a few bombs don't fall on Santa 
Monica. Phil is knee-deep at Douglas Aircraft. Mark took us out to 
Lockheed's to show us the camouflage job he had designed for the 
plant." She paused. "Mark's gone in for camouflage too." 

The pause, the significant "too," were as eloquent as if she had 
spoken Christopher's name. The fact that she did not speak it troubled 
me. 

ii. Despite continued gloom from the South Pacific, ever tightening 
nerves and restrictions at home, the winter of *42 and '43 was for me 
a happier one than any 4F overage civilian had a right to enjoy. Almost 
at the outset of the war the business my father had founded was 
taken over by one of the war industries and I was free for the first 
time since his death. My days were filled with bond drives and U.S.O. 
My evenings with my writing and Maureen. 

I heard intermittently from Christopher and usually mentioned the 
fact. Maureen's failure to comment led me to conclude that her remark 
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about Washington had been innocent and coincidental. Nevertheless, 
when her streamlined business course neared completion and she 
began making plans for Washington, I was relieved to get this note in 
Christopher's small, neat engineer's handwriting. 

Well, the old order change*. Once more I tidy up my desk 
and hand over keys, typewriter, and stenographer to my suc- 
cessor. Yes, my sitting war is over. Praise whatever gods there 
be! Off to Fort Belvoir, Virginia, tonight. For how long? For 
what purpose? To await orders. Hughesie and the boys will 
sit tight here in Washington till we know where Fm being 
sent. She came up with some silly idea that it might be more 
sensible for her to return with the children to California. But 
I promptly squelched it. This is no time to be sensible. I want 
her with me as long as I*m in this country. Oh, by the way, 
there are rumors that my work here is going to rate a promo- 
tion. Which means overseas. 

I read this letter to Maureen. Any illusion that her plans for Wash- 
ington were coincidental was dispelled. 

"Tough luck," she said. "I had counted on him giving me a job/* 
Then her easy tears overcame her. "What am I going to do, Tony? 
What am I going to do now?" 

She was sitting on a low chair in front of the fire in my old playroom. 
It was a snowy day in January and she had not removed her gray 
squirrel coat and cap. She looked so like a stricken child that I longed 
to comfort her. At the same time I was glad that in her present state 
of appealing loneliness she was not to come in contact with Christopher. 

"You can find a job in Washington without his help, Maureen/' 

*Tve no interest in Washington now he's gone/* 

"In that case, I should say his transfer came in the nick of time/' 

Anger turned her from a sad-eyed angel to a female wasp. 

'Damn you, Tony, stop being so upright! You know I love Christo- 
pher. I always have loved him. Why should I pretend otherwise?** 

"I thought you were grieving for your husband/* 

"I have grieved for him. Til always grieve for his pitiful, wasteful 
death. But I never loved him. I*ve never loved any man but Christo- 
pher/' 
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I looked at her steadily. "I read you that letter, Maureen, for a pur- 
pose. I wanted you to hear, from Christopher, how he feels about his 
wife." 

"All right, so he's loyal. He'd write that way about any woman he 
was married to. But if you think he's in love with that little brown-faced 
milkmaid who roped him, you're mistaken. He's in love with me and 
he knows it. Why did he fly off to New York that time, when he 
heard Bob and I were coming to California? Because he was afraid 
of what might happen if he and I met again." 

I walked up and down the room, limping with the old pain in my leg. 
It was not the pain that disturbed me; it was the diagnosis which both 
Laura and Maureen had made of Christopher's case. 

"If you really love him, Maureen, you'll try not to see him until after 
the war is over/' 

Of course she promised nothing. 

A month later she went East to visit some army friends stationed 
at West Point. In April she wrote me that she had found work in 
New York and intended staying for the duration. 

"When you finish your book, Tony, bring it to your agent in person 
and we'll do the town together," 

I had no literary agent. I hadn't even a completed manuscript. But 
I made the date with her gladly. 



8. 



Laura's remark that the war, for Christopher, held 
some peculiar promise or escape came back to me as I followed him all 
over the map, via his letters. From the moment he wrote me that he 
was to be given his own battalion, his exhilaration was that of a man 
awarded custody of his own baby. Which was understandable. His 
theory of camouflage was his brain child. 

What a job this should be, Tony. Silly that I can't tell you 
about it, for I know you'd never talk. Perhaps this is what Tve 
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been making ready for all these years. Now that ifs come I 
begin thinking, What if I'm not big enough? What if I fail 
to put it over? Well I can only die trying. 

That he put it over is now a matter of record- But the discourage- 
ments and excitements, the disappointments and achievements, come 
through on a note of enthusiasm as I reread his letters. 

On March 2, 1943, he wrote from Roanoke, Virginia: 

Well, Tony, "Cleared the Post" yesterday. Hughesie drove 
down from Washington with the boys, met me this morning. At 
four o'clock we start for Tucson, Arizona, where I'm to activate 
a new battalion of camouflage engineers. House all arranged 
for, nine miles from field. Why not fly over and see us? Come 
soon. May not be there long. 

He was permitted to stay just four months in Tucson. On June 28 
he was ordered to Sioux City, Iowa, to take command of another 
battalion which had been in trouble lately. Nothing serious, but un- 
pleasant business because it meant giving up the outfit of which he 
was so proud. He wrote: 

I was in Pueblo with Major Hammond, selecting a place for 
my own battalion to spend the summer, when the order came. 
Well, that's the way it goes. My own outfit had become like my 
family. The whole bunch stood on its head for me. All the 
officers who could get away, plus their wives, plus Hughesie, 
were at the plane in Tucson to see me off. They cooked up a 
parade. I couldn't say much. The parade was hard to go 
through. 

Knowing they will do a good job under someone else 
helps. 

Hughesie and the children will drive to Sioux City. 

On June 29 Laura wrote me from Tucson : 

I wish you could have been here, Anthony, to see the emo- 
tion expressed at Christopher's leaving. I have never seen so 
many men so near tears. The things they said to him and to 
me, I was with him all day are going to help the days when 
he's gone. 
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The boys are wonderful. Still polite, but real boys now. We 
expect to be in Sioux City by .Wednesday. 

I heard no more until September 1, when Christopher wrote: 

.Your letter was swell, Tony. Yes, I know it's been a long 
while. Just haven't had time to write. 

Here's the story- I found the remnants of a once well-knit 
battalion, with certain shall we say? misalignments. Result 
frustration and confusion. We have now shifted around with 
new company commanders. They are taking a fresh grip on life. 
I have Lieutenant Morris for my operations officer, Battalion 
Staff. He is a big help. Also a new executive officer, Captain 
Hazelton, is of real value, good experience, sound judgment. 
We have considerable training deficiencies to work over. Then 
some teaching and some construction. We will train and teach 
and construct until our time comes to go over. 

This is Sunday evening. Hughesie is washing dishes. Ralph 
and Harry are drying. Michael is in the tub, with Wiggles 
looking on. Wiggles is a new recruit, part airedale. 

On September 12 I had a post card from Louisiana: 

Off on another junket. New outfit coming fine. Left Capt 
Service in command as my executive officer is having a baby 
with difficulty in South Dakota. Looks as if Hughesie will have 
to move again. Will see her tonight. Miss her. How about a 
letter? 

Laura Hughes wrote on October 7: 

Time gallops by. He is home about two nights a week. Flying 
the rest. Did he tell you that Louisiana is to be our new home? 
He is really happy I almost wrote, for the first time since 
Pve known him. I'm happy too. I wish it could last. Just what 
we have now. No aftermath. 

Did he tefl you about his promotion? Sort of fun, being the 
colonel's lady. But I'm still Judy O'Grady under the skin. 

En route to Shrevesport, November 7, Christopher wrote : 

Well, Tony, moving again. A train this time. Planes att 
grounded by the snow. Grand storm. Hughesie drove me to the 
base. Then back down to the station. Had a lot of fun teasing. 
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She's full of mischief. Started my birthday last night months 
ahead of time. Cake four layers high. She spoils me. 

The boys are swell. Getting much too fond of them. 

My larger family is also coming along fine. Ready for any- 
thing now. Equipment all loaded. Field phones between cars. 
Kitchens in the middle. My compartment is my office, complete 
with records, typewriters, switchboards, and telephone system. 
About a three-day trip. Exercise, games, even a movie maybe. 
Also PX. Do I sound like a kid with a new toy? 

Hughesie will drive through with the boys. Is there another 
like her anywhere? 

There was nothing more from either Laura or Christopher until the 
last of December, when I had a card from Mena, Arkansas, where 
they had gone for his Christmas leave. 

I was lucky, Tony, had a whole week, so we piled into the 
car and went prowling. This is a beautiful spot. Climbed Rich 
Mountain yesterday with Hughesie and the children. The little 
daughter of the auto court got a tent for Xmas and the boys 
have moved in with her. Had a bonfire tonight for all the kids. 
Now the gang is in here putting puzzles together. 

Tomorrow more exploring. Next day home. Happy New 
Year. 

On January 10*h, 1944, Laura wrote from Shrevesport: 

Thanks, Anthony, to you and your mother, for the wonder- 
ful Christmas box. The children think Father Christmas (as 
they call him) has headquarters in Albemarle. 

I guess Christopher gave you an idea of how we spent Christ- 
inas. It was all quite heavenly. Did I once say that I disliked 
roughing it? I take it all back. I love anything anything that 
keeps me within sound of his voice, within touch 

No more of that. 

Everything here is perfect in so many ways that I hate to 
think of ever leaving. I have a maid. She comes when she feels 
like it, goes through the whole house, takes the laundry home 
and comes back to help with supper and cleaning up. Mother 
should see me playing the fine lady. 

We had open house on New Year's. Just the usual things, 
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but lots of people and much fun. You might have decided there 
was hope for me, Anthony. Christopher said some nice things 
to me afterward. 

This week Fm taking care of a four-months-old baby while 
the parents have a leave. Fun. All but the 6 A.M. feeding/' 

Christopher wrote on February 2: 

Nice bunch of letters, Tony. Thanks. 

There's a battalion shindig and carnival tonight at the 
municipal auditorium. Which reminds me to mention the fact 
that our outfit is "hot." If you don't know what that means I 
can only remark that Hughesie will probably be returning to 
California around the first of March. 

The news from the Marshall Islands looks good at last. 
Wonder in which direction well be headed. 

Tony, here's something for your eyes alone* To anyone else 
it would seem either conceited or naive. But you know me 
well enough to understand. 

A few days ago I called the battalion together in the theater 
and explained as much of our status as I could. You've no 
idea the feeling it gave me to find myself playing Solomon to 
upward of five hundred men. The attention and inspiration 
from audience to platform was most perceptible. Something 
like the old response from dassroom to instructor, only greater, 
more significant. I can't help feeling a glow not of pride 
of assurance, as though I were an instrument being manipu- 
lated by some subtle and omniscient force. Tony, are you by 
any chance praying for me? You needn't blush. I've known 
all along you never quite accepted my agnosticism for yourself. 
Well, if you are, your prayers must run into static now and 
then, because on occasion I execute blunders. We have a few 
rough characters, you know. Had a knifing last week, but 
that's good practice for more urgent activities to come. 

We're a big football team. We're really spoiling to push 
somebody around. 

Christopher's last letter from Shrevesport was dated February 10. 

By the time you get this, Tony, you should have my A.P.O. 
number. Mailed it to you yesterday. 
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Tomorrow we take the train. Two trains, in fact. Where 

Paraded this afternoon in full field equipment. Base com- 
mander reviewed the troops. A nice good-by. 

Will go in tomorrow morning early, get last reports signed, 
telegrams filed, et cetera, et cetera. Lunch with Hughesie at 
title dub. Then take troops to train. 

Taking quite a few books, new luggage, well stocked. 
" Hughesie got me a new overcoat, also zipper flight bag with 
zipper pockets. All dressed up. Don't know where we're going. 
May write you from port. 

So long. Off for the great adventure. 

The following day came this letter from Laura Hughes: 

Well he's gone. 

We all had lunch with them. Very gay. Officers coming and 
going with last-minute things to do. The band marched them 
to the train. You couldn't find Christopher for all the things 
he was carrying. He kept his pack on as long as the men had 
to. We should get a safe arrival card in six to eight weeks. 

As for us we'll stay here till the twenty-eighth, then back to 
California. 

At the moment I'm numb. No amount of preparing gets you 
ready for it Don't know what I'd do if I didn't have these 
children. 

The house is full of narcissus. We had a freeze last night, so 
Christopher cut all the blooms 

I can't write any more. Please excuse blots. 

Write to me once in a while, Anthony. 

On February 21 I had an unexpected card from Christopher post- 
marked New York: 

Hello, Tony. Your letters forwarded. Great to get. Keep 
them coining. May not always be able to answer. 

Good letters from Hughesie. Believe she's going to make out 
aB right. Proud of her. 

Yesterday had a delightful visit with you'll never guess- 
George Porter and his wife, Margie (Noble) . Hadn't seen them 
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since Lark Club days in Albemarle. He's now at West Point, 
captain, in the physics department. Has a nice home, also small 
daughter "Kitten" aged three. Kitten and I belonged to each 
other at first sight. I was asked, very thoughtfully, to read her 
the one about the Princess Who Wanted the Moon (Thurber) . 
Delicious, of course. So to bed with a hug. Something like 
Michael. Only different. Nice having a family practically in 
every port. 

Did you know that Maureen was in New York? The Porters 
had her out for Sunday supper. Regular old-home week. 

All in all, a pleasant interlude. Now sitting on the bunk 
about to turn in. Have you got that book ready for a publisher 
yet? It would be nice if you could come East and see me off. 

Christopher 

2. I have since asked myself if personal feelings contributed to the 
decision I made on receipt of that letter. I think not. My feeling for 
Maureen was too old a habit for me to be moved by jealousy now. If 
the third member of this little triangle had been anyone but Hughesie, 
I should never have interfered. 

By sheer luck I was able to pick up a canceled plane reservation. 
Twenty-four hours after receiving Christophers note I landed at La 
Guardia airport. A taxi took me straight to Maureen's address, an 
apartment hotel in the West Fifties. Her door opened swiftly at my 
first knock. Her face, bright with expectation, went blank at sight 
of me. 

I said, "Hello, Maureen/' and kissed her cheek. 

"Anthony Pryor! What in the world brings you to New York?" 

"Oh, publishers, agents, that sort of thing." I stepped inside her 
living room and set down my bag. She closed her door reluctantly. 

"You've finished your book?" 

"Not quite." 

"Then why come now?" 

"You wrote, come any time and well do the town together." 

We were still standing. My leg was paining me. I said, "Mind if 
I sit down?" She made a gesture, indicating the couch. 

"Have you a hotel reservation?" she asked. 
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When I shook my head, she brightened hopefully. "But IH find 
something/* I said. "I'm lucky that way/* 

She turned away, biting her lip in exasperation. 

The room was fresh with spring flowers. Maureen, exquisitely 
groomed as always, was dressed as for an evening date. I was 
none too happy with the role I was playing. If the odor of narcissus 
had not been so overpowering, I might have forgotten that last note 
from Hughesie. 

I told Maureen she must cancel any plans she had for the evening 
because I was taking her to dinner. 

"If my luck fails I may have to take the next plane home, so 111 
have to make the most of tonight." I smiled at her guilelessly. 

She came and sat beside me on the davenport. There was a silver 
cigarette box on the cocktail table. As she held it out to me she 
gave me a sweetly reproachful look. 

'Tony, darling, you should have given me a few hours* warning. I'm 
terribly sorry, but I have plans for this evening that can't be changed/' 

I murmured the usual expressions of regret "In that case Til run 
along." I held my lighter to her cigarette. She eyed me suspiciously 
across its tiny flame. I lit my own and settled back comfortably. "One 
smoke and IH clear out." I let my eyes rest upon her admiringly 
no play-acting now. "Lucky, lucky guyl" She looked at me sharply. 
"I mean, the one you're stepping out with this evening." 

She glanced rather pointedly at the dock. The hands showed twenty 
minutes past six. But through the windows that filled one end of the 
room daylight still streamed. I smoked unhurriedly, as though I had 
all the time in the world; Maureen, spasmodically, glancing more 
and more often at the dock. When a huge electric sign across the way 
blazed with the approach of darkness, she sprang up nervously and 
began switching on lamps. 

"Pm sorry, Tony, but I must ask you to excuse me. I I have to 
change." 

"Certainly. Don't mind me. 111 just sit here and wait/* 
"Wait! Don't you have to see about your hotel?" 

"By and by. But Fd like to wait long enough to say hello to 
Christopher." 
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She stopped dead still, her little ruse about changing her gown 
forgotten. 

"How did you know?" 

"He wrote me that you met at George and Margie Porter's last 
week." . 

"And you took the next plane to New York/' 

"He said he thought it would be fun if I could see him off." 

She looked straight into my eyes and chose her words as if they 
had been darts. 

"Is it because you're a cripple, with no interest but your writing, 
that you set yourself to play God in other people's lives?" 

Almost before the words had left her lips, tears flooded her lovely 
eyes. 

"Oh, Tony, that was a terrible thing to say. Oh, my dear, I didn't 
mean it/' She still cried too easily. 

I took a fresh handkerchief from my pocket and wiped the tears 
from her cheek. By and by she began telling me about the past week 
with Christopher. It was his last leave before 'sailing. She had taken 
him everywhere. The best shows, the Stork Club, all the gayest night 
spots. Tonight they planned to explore the funny hidden-away places, 
off the beaten track. 

"He's like a little boy, Tony. He's never really had any fun the 
crazy, giddy sort of fun in his life. Oh, I know he lived in New York 
for a while but over in Jersey with a bausfrau wife and three war 
orphans. He never saw anything outside his office but Central Park and 
the Metropolitan Museum. It's been heaven, just showing him around" 

I said, "I can understand that. And certainly there's no harm in 
showing an old friend the sights before he goes overseas." 

She looked at me irritably. "It's more than that and you know it 
We belong to each other as surely as two parts of a broken stick. 
What's that poem about splinters?" 

I quoted Robert Browning's oft-quoted lines. 

"Fed where my life broke off from thine, 
How fresh the splinters keep and fine 
Only a touch and we combine !" 
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"Yes, that* s the way it is with us." Maureen looked at me so earnestly 
that I knew, for herself, at least, she spoke the truth. 

"I'm waiting for him, Tony, right here in New York, until he comes 
back. And he is coming back to me/* 

"Has he told you that, Maureen?" 

Before she could reply, there was a knock on the door. 

She started up, dabbing at her eyes with my handkerchief. 'There 
he is; you let him in," and hurried toward the bedroom. At the door 
she turned imploringly. 'Tony?** and waited for my nod before van- 
ishing to repair her make-up. 

But when I admitted Christopher, his unaffected gladness at finding 
me there rather confused the issue. 'Tony! This is perfect This is all 
we needed." However the splinters had combined, no hint of embar- 
rassment clouded his welcome. 

"You know, I had a crazy hunch you might fly here to see me off/* 

"Wild horses couldn't have held me after that last letter/' 

He grinned happily at me. "You've put on a couple of pounds since 
I last saw you." 

I said, "You've put on at least thirty." 

He chuckled. "The Army puts it on or takes it off, according to 
specifications." 

It was true, he had put on weight, but it was vastly becoming. Always 
too lean for his height, the additional pounds of hard flesh and muscle 
had worked a transformation. The filled-out hollows of his cheeks, the 
erect head and broadened shoulders, the buoyancy of all his move- 
ments, had taken years from his age. It scarcely needed Maureen's 
"Isn't he the handsomest thing you ever saw in uniform?" as she came 
from the other room, to make me forgive any woman who had ever 
loved him for wanting him now. 

She came and stood beside him, linking her arm in his. He looked 
down at her, smiling. They made an attractive pair. She was right 
They belonged together like two pieces of the same beautifully grained 
wood. 

Christopher asked me where I was stopping. When I told him I had 
nothing arranged, he said I'd better send my bags around to the Charl- 
ton where he had a room for two more days. 
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"You can come in with me tonight and then keep the room in my 
name until Saturday. I have to be back at camp by morning/' 

"No!" Maureen clutched his arm in protest. "You mean this is our 
last night?" He nodded. "But I thought we'd have all week." 

"We've had more already than Pd hoped for/' said Christopher. 

How far their intimacy had developed, how deep the significance of 
smile and glance, I coidd only speculate. A great deal can happen in 
three days in wartime. Suddenly confronted with his old love, a con- 
tinent removed from his wife, always aware that every experience now 
might be for the last time, he was only following the general pattern if 
he seized the moment before it passed. I began to look at the thing 
dispassionately. Maureen had good cause to be annoyed with me. I 
had behaved like a maiden aunt. 

Contrite, now, for having intruded on their last hours together, I 
suggested that I go around to the Charlton and leave the evening to 
them. I offered the plausible excuse that I was tired after my trip and 
felt like turning in. But Christopher would not have it. The three of us 
must see the night through together. So we taxied over to the Charlton 
and left my bags, then, dismissing the cab, walked the short distance 
to a small French restaurant where they had dined before and the 
waiter, a fat cherub with mustaches, hovered over them possessively 
as waiters do when they scent a romance, looking at me meantime as 
though wondering what I was doing there. After dinner we secured 
another taxi and made the rounds of the less-frequented night spots. 
I can't remember the places we went; they were all strange to me. 
Maureen and Christopher danced and I sat, sipping scotch highballs, 
and watched them. Toward midnight I was watching them through a 
fog. 

Some people at a nearby table seemed to be watching them too. 

We were in one of those small, intimate places (close and stuffy 
describes it more accurately) where dim lights and smothered music 
set the mood. The tiny dance floor was so crowded that couples 
scarcely moved, but swayed rhythmically in place, like figurines on a 
music box. Christopher and Maureen, close-pressed in each other's 
arms, revolved like people in an enchantment. I suppose I was tight 
by this time, for suddenly I was thrilled with the thought of these two 
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as lovers. They ceased to be people I knew and became fictional char- 
acters of my own creation. When they gave up all pretense of dancing 
and stood motionless, eye to eye, lip almost touching lip, I waited for 
their kiss as though I had willed it. When it did not come I was frus- 
trated, as with a scene that failed to come off. 

"Listen/' I said, when they had returned to our table, "I think Til go 
on back to the hotel. You two don't want me around for the rest of 
the night" 

Christopher gave me a quick, anxious look. "If you're tired, Tony, 
well all go. I didn't realize how long we'd left you." 

"No, no. That's not the idea. I'm trying to be helpful. I'm apologizing 
for intruding on your-r-r-r-arrangements." I must have been quite 
drunk. My feet seemed glued to the floor. Yet my mind was crystal 
dear. I knew what I was saying. 

"You're not intruding on anything. We have no arrangements." 

"When two people feel the way you do about each other, they 
should be making arrangements/* 

Christopher seemed frozen in the act of rising from his chair, while 
all around us the murky, muted hubbub of the night club was like 
the dim confusion of a dream. I was aware that a red-haired girl at the 
next table, who seemed vaguely familiar, was listening and watching 
attentively. 

Then Christopher sank slowly back in his chair. "Sony, Tony. We 
shouldn't have left you so long with nothing to do but drink/' 

"Tony's not so drunk that he doesn't know what he's saying," said 
Maureen. "And what he says makes sense. We should be making 
arrangements, Christopher." 

He looked at her with his dear, direct gaze. "For what?" 

'Tor our lives, when you come home. We love each other. I think 
we should decide what we're going to do about it." 

He sat for seconds unmoving, his eyes held by hers. Then with a 
long breath, he blinked, shaking his head from side to side like a man 
emerging from deep waters. 

"Perhaps we're all drunk tonight," he said. 

Maureen's hand closed over his on the table. 

"We're not drunk. This is real. We've always loved each other; we 
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always shall. Now that we've found happiness again, we're not going 
to throw it away a second time." 

What reply he might have made, how far this conversation might 
have gone and to what conclusion, will never be known now. For at 
that moment there occurred one of those interruptions so frequent at 
any time, any place, during the war years. 

The party at the next table was breaking up. As they passed us on 
their way out, one of the men stopped, looking fixedly at Christopher. 
There was a mutual start of recognition. 

"Hello, Christopher! Or should I say Colonel Gayle?" 

"Well, what do you know! Marvin Fletcher." 

Christopher was on his feet, shaking hands. There were greetings and 
introductions. I had not seen Marvin for more than ten years and 
scarcely recognized the freckled pudgy youth I had once known in the 
sleek, well-groomed man before me. He had slimmed down as ad- 
vantageously as Christopher had put on weight. His manner was easy 
and assured. He wore his expensive clothes as though he were used to 
them. Yet he flashed his old deprecating grin when I congratulated him 
on his success. 

"Luck, mostly. Somebody important failed to show up one day and 
I was shoved in front of the microphone." 

When Maureen appeared not to know him, he acknowledged the 
introduction without reminding her that they had gone to school to- 
gether. But when Christopher invited him to join us, he said, "I've a 
lady with me. By the way, someone you know," and by one of those 
telepathic premonitions I knew even before he called to her that the 
red-haired girl who had been watching our table was Jessie Yager. 

The same Jessie, a bit older, a bit subdued; with hair a rich mahog- 
any now instead of blond, but with the same dark, honest roots. Ex- 
cept for the hair and the mink coat she looked much as she had ten 
years before when we encountered her at The Stables in Hollywood. 

"I thought you three looked familiar." Her pert smile embraced us 
all. Christopher and I greeted her cordially. Maureen stared blankly. 

"You remember Jessie Yager, Maureen?" 

"Oh yes." Then, as an afterthought, "Hello." 

A waiter brought extra chairs. Jessie slid into one next to Christo- 
pher and shed her coat. Marvin, after speaking to his friends who 
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were leaving, came back and sat down between Maureen and me. 
After a few exchanges, conversation languished. I ordered a round of 
drinks. 

Jessie said to Christopher, "Marvin told me how you cracked the 
brass hats in Washington, but he didn't mention what a glamor boy 
you were in uniform/* and let her hand slide lingeringly down his 
sleeve. 

Christopher, amused as always by Jessie, asked her if she was living 
in New York. 

"No, Fm still in California. I flew to Washington on a U.S.O. junket, 
but HI be going back. I've been playing the camps. Tried to get booked 
overseas. Couldn't make die grade. So-o-o I looked up Marvin. He 
was just leaving for New York. I invited myself to come along. And 
here I am/' She cupped her chin in the palm of her hand and gazed at 
him dreamily. "Where are they sending you, lover boy?" 

He laughed at her nonsense. "Your guess is as good as mine/' 

"Soon?" 

"Any minute." 

"Then I must kiss you good-by." 

She leaned toward him, pressed her mouth to his, and clung. Maureen 
watched furiously. 

Jessie finally released him, remarking, "I only kiss him every ten 
years so I have to make it stick." Christopher, flushed though laughing, 
produced a handkerchief and wiped the rouge from his mouth. 

The drinks came, providing a respite. I asked Marvin a question or 
two about his work and started him talking. He was not a news analyst, 
he explained. Human interest in the headlines was the theme of his 
broadcast His sponsor was arranging to send him overseas to do the 
same sort of thing direct from the fighting zone. I told him it sounded 
like a great idea and wished him success. 

Maureen remained detached. She had not taken her eyes off Jessie. 
And Jessie had not taken her hands off Christopher. 

"So you went and got married after all." She sighed plaintively. 

He smiled. "Very much married." 

"The little Schuenke kid, of all people. I suppose it's too much to 
hope that you've been unhappy with her?" 
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"We've been very happy/* said Christopher. 

"The lucky wench!" Jessie gazed at him mournfully. "When I think 
how near I came to posting a Jessie yager Slept Were sign on your 
bed " 

We were all grinning at her ribaldry; all except Maureen. Christo- 
pher shook with laughter. When Jessie whispered something in his ear, 
followed by a finger on his lips "Don't answer! 1 always knew that 
once married you'd be the most married guy in the world" he chuck- 
led even while he blushed. 

"By the way, where is your wife?" asked Jessie presently. When 
she learned that Laura Hughes was in Sierra Madre, she said, "111 
have to give her a ring when I get back and tell her I saw you. 1 * 

She looked straight at Maureen. And in that moment I knew, as cer- 
tainly as I afterward learned it for a fact, that Jessie would have a tale 
to tell Laura that would be better left untold. Through no desire to 
hurt Hughesie, but from a lifelong urge to circumvent Maureen, Jessie 
would make the most of this encounter. 

The next moment, however, with one of her lightning changes of 
mood, she was saying to Maureen, "I heard about your husband, 
Maureen. I guess there's nothing you can say about a thing like that. 
But I know how it is, I lost my brother at Midway." 

There was a queer moment of solemnity following the interval of 
bawdy farce. 

We finished our drinks. What little talk remained was general. I 
asked Marvin about his father. Mr. Fletcher was still preaching, in a 
small town not far from Drummond. Marvin said he got down to see 
his parents about twice a year. I also inquired about Mr. Yager. Jessie 
said he was still in Los Angeles, happily tending bar. 

When we came out of the night club we said good-by to Marvin 
and Jessie and took a taxi back to Maureen's hotel It was after two, 
but Christopher was meeting one of his officers at four for the drive 
back to camp, so there seemed no point in anyone sleeping. We went 
into an all-night coffeeshop in the building and ordered coffee and 
bacon and eggs, and when we had finished our meal, Maureen asked 
Christopher to go with her up to her apartment, she had a bon voyage 
gift for him. He hesitated at first, but when I said Fd go on over to the 
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Charlton and wait for Captain Nichols, he said all right, he would 
be along in a few minutes. It was only a short walk to the Charlton. I 
found Captain Nichols in the lobby. We sat and talked for nearly an 
hour before Christopher put in an appearance. What actually hap- 
pened during that hour Maureen told me only a few days after he 
sailed, so I see no reason why it should not be put down here, thus 
ending once and for all the speculations of a number of people regard- 
ing their relationship. 

"I had in mind just one thing," said Maureen. "The idea came to me 
while we were dancing. But it was that Yager woman's behavior that 
made me determined to carry it through. I was sure it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to get him to make love to me." 

There seems to be something about ill-health that sets one apart, like 
a priesthood. I am sure Maureen would never have confessed to any 
other male friend what she now told to me. 

"I had wasted a lot of time, Tony. I had behaved like a foolish virgin, 
as though I had all the time in the world. What I wanted, of course, was 
his promise to divorce his wife and marry me. But that talk at the 
table with those people showed me plainly that he would never do 
that without good and sufficient cause. Not until that last hour did I 
realize how the minutes were running out. He was leaving. If he never 
came back, I wanted at least a memory; and if he did come back, I 
wanted a hold upon him strong enough to make him ask for his free- 
dom/* She paused, looking at me uncertainly, as though wondering if 
I got her meaning. "If I could write to him overseas and tell him I was 
going to have his child, what he might not do for himself or me he 
might do to give his child a name." 

My feelings for a moment were too mixed for speech. 

Finally I said, "So " and nodded for her to continue. 

They had gone up to her apartment, and she had insisted upon a 
parting drink, which he had not wanted, and she had presented him 
with a small gift, which had touched him. It had not been hard to get his 
arms around her the time, the circumstances, were her allies to turn 
her farewell kiss into a kiss of passionate entreaty. If she had not 
spoken, if she had been content to appeal to his senses, she might have 
accomplished her purpose, for he had had much more to drink than 
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he was accustomed to. But, woman like, she had to defeat herself with 
words. 

"We've only an hour, my darling, but I'm going to make it an hour 
you'll remember all your life." 

He stood motionless, his arms about her. Then, very gently, he re- 
leased her, so that they stood apart from each other. 

"Don't worry, 111 remember this whole week," he said lightly. "It's 
made me feel young and silly and devilish as a spring colt" 

" Christopher! You know what I mean." 

He looked at her with that grave laughter in his eyes. "Oh yes. I'm 
not that dumb." Then, with a faint shake of the head, "It wouldn't do, 
my dear." 

"Why?" 

"I don't think either of us would be happy about it afterward." He 
laughed in an embarrassed way, apologetically. "I hope you won't hold 
it against me/' 

She shook her head, unable to speak. 

He said, "It's been grand fun, Maureen," and kissed her cheek. 

That was their farewell. 

When he rejoined me and Captain Nichols at the Charlton, I went 
with him up to the room which would be mine until Saturday. He 
stopped only long enough to collect a few last articles and stuff them 
in his bag. 

"Well, Tony " We stood for a moment, awkwardly, as men do 

at parting. Luckily there wasn't much time. "Guess this is it," 

"You'll keep writing?" 

"You bet. You do the same?" 

"Sure thing." 

I felt his strong arm about my skinny shoulders. 

"Swell that you got here in time, fella." 

He was gone. 

3. After the usual V-mail and cablegram, I had this letter, dated 

March 21, 1944: 

Hello, Tony. Here we are in tents in an English wood. No 
wonder poets sigh over spring in England. This evening a pun- 
gent fog is settling down into the trees. Moss and leaves are 
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ghostly. Water can sizzles on the stove, heat bakes our shins 
while we write by the oil lantern. Captain Morris is from Ore- 
gon, so we both feel at home. 

This is a real camp ground the kind you'd pay good money 
to spend the summer in back home. And it is neat and tidy- 
almost. Being senior officer makes me station commander. No 
particular duties as such, but doesn't it sound important? 

On the ninth of April he wrote: 

Happy Easter, Tony. Hot cakes for breakfast. No Easter 
eggs. Not this year. 

Thanks for your letter, written after having dinner with 
Grandmother Courtney. Do it often, will you please? I'm afraid 
I shall always regret not going to see her before leaving. I write 
to her regularly. Tell her if s all right not to answer. I under- 
stand about her hand shaking. 

Pve had letters from both uncles. From my sisters too. None 
from my father. I should like to drop him a line but don't quite 
know what to say. Family feuds seem so very silly now. 

Have you ever noticed how pieces of your life, which you 
have cut out and put aside, keep tumbling out of unexpected 
corners, like unused toys or tools to be stumbled over? 

Tattoo is just blown. Light is fading. Only a few scattered 
birds have anything left to say. Makes me think of the last re- 
quests for a cracker or drink of water before small children 
drop off to sleep. Hope the Wingate boys can stay with 
Hughesie until I come home. 

Yes, my work is stimulating. Enough difficulties to make it 
rewarding to find solutions. 

The work which he found "stimulating" and to which he did not 
more particularly allude was the preparation for D-day and the Nor- 
mandy landing in which his battalion participated. 

On May 17 I had this letter, written in a very uncertain scrawl: 

Tony! So the book is off to the publishers. Hurray! Keep 
me posted on developments. 

This will be a little rough, as I am riding in a Command car, 
officially known as a 'Truck, % ton, Command/* Like writing 
aboard a trotting horse. 
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Very busy now. Fitting in with the scheme of things. As 
Station Commander I have occasional official contact with the 
British. Scotland Yard has called. Delightful people to work 
with. 

The owner of nearly all the land and most of the houses in 
this district lives in a modest house down the road and through 
the wood. Young was at Dunkerque. Since then has stayed at 
home with a leg wound. Spends most of his time with tractors 
and logging in the next wood. His British neighbors think him 
queer. But he is adventurous of mind. Had Sunday supper with 
him and his wife recently. Whereupon he became Johnnie, his 
wife Jule, and I ambition of a lifetime fulfilled became Kit. 
Charming people, both. 

They came to church with us today. Do your eyebrows rise 
at that? Yes, Pve been attending services, strictly as a matter of 
example. Chaplain Brenner, an earnest, intelligent young man 
'(Princeton, *41), was doing his best to convey a heartening 
message to the boys. My British friends liked his talk. 

Since then, this trip, and now nearly home. 

There were no more letters till after the Normandy landing, which 
he never mentioned. Then in mid-July came this letter, headed, "Some- 
where in France*': 

How do you like the war news, Tony? Yes, we have moved. 

It is almost dark, but I can see men crossing and recrossing 
the lane in the great avenue of trees from my chateau window. 
We now have crystal candlesticks, tapesfcy, and feather beds. 
The family here seem happy to have us. If not, they're good 
actors. 

Trying to learn some French. Madame and Grandpere have 
undertaken my instruction. Wish I had my old French gram- 
mar. 

The village people are friendly as can be. And very brave to 
stand outside a ruined house not twelve hours cold to smile 
and wave at passing Americans. Our whole situation for the 
moment is good. 

Penn State wrote to ask if I would be interested in taking 
charge of their Civil Engineering Department. Afterward, of 
course. 
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I heard no more from him until late in October, when he wrote : 

No time for letters, Tony. We struggle along, trying to keep 
up with the war. It covers a lot of ground just now. Writing this 
in a truck with the desk lamp and a hot plate for a heater. 
Major Flack says the welcome in Luxembourg worth trying. 

Chaplain Brenner just left me. Been talking half the night. A 
not unusual occurrence. Now ifs tomorrow. Sun coming up. 
Cold and crisp. Lots to do. 

On November 6 I received this cablegram: 

RECEIVED NEWS OF BIRTH OF BOOK CONGRATULATIONS CHRIS- 
TOPHER 

And a few weeks later he wrote : 

Clippings splendid, Tony, but when shall I see a book? 

Wish I could drop in and spend a long evening. We could 
dig up a lot thaf s waiting to be talked about. Incidentally, 
that's what I miss most. Talking things out with someone like 
you. Chaplain Brenner fills the niche better than anyone. Fre- 
quently we talk far into the night. 

Afraid there will be nothing for you and the others at home 
this Christmas except my best wishes. My one shopping expe- 
dition in Le Mans was a flop. 

We struggle along with the work on the airfields. 

On Christmas night, 1944, he wrote: 

Tony, you rascal! Between you and Hughesie I doubt if there 
are any supplies left in the States for other people. Foot pow- 
der, camphor, razor blades, soap, toothpaste, cards, coffee, et 
cetera, et cetera. You are the greatest guy. 

This has been a strange Christmas. On duty all day in this 
big quiet library, with great windows overlooking tike park 
where grass is frosted white. Low winter sun. Hearth fire. 
Christmas music, muted, from the radio. Turkey dinner in our 
decorated dining hall. I wish we could open the door and shout 
to all the world Come and get it! 

Night now. Fire low. Quiet men drifting in. Estabrook, who 
has been on duty too many hours, curled up in a big chair be- 
fore the fire. Others writing. Tree ablaze, but denuded. 
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Last night we had carols, Sergeant Fleich and I taking turns 
at the piano. Af tenvard Chaplain Brenner and I saw the Christ- 
mas morning in. 

What to do when this is oven There has been something so 
very definite in our purpose. How will it be when there is no 
longer any purpose anywhere quite so definite? 

Ah well there's still military work to do. 

No more now. 

There were no more letters until February 1945, when he wrote: 

Three A.M. Just returned from a two-day inspection trip to 
find letters from you and Hughesie. Haven't said much about 

what's going on. Can't, of course. But Oh yes, I learned 

today I've been awarded a decoration of some sort for some- 
thing or other. Bronze Star, I believe they call it Am I blushing! 
Same feeling as the old spelling medals in school. Haven't seen 
it yet the decoration. No time for ceremonies just now. Some- 
times there never is. One picks it up at a desk. That's the way 
I'd prefer it. 

Hughesie is managing well. Proud of her. She's doing a great 
thing for those Wingate boys. Rather dread the time when 
she'll have to give them up. 

On April 30 he wrote briefly: 

Your book came last night, Tony. Sat up with it till all hours. 
Of course I recognize almost everyone in Albemarle. But it 
makes good reading. 

We are going through more organization. Getting ready to 
go somewhere. Seems I'm to receive the Croix de guerre now. 
Can't imagine what for. 

There was nothing more from him till kte in June, when he wrote: 

Been on a trip to visit my company in Germany. Stopped at 
our old residence in Karlsruhe. Gone. Burned out in the De- 
cember raids. 

At Frankfort a summons reached me to caD headquarters. 
Colonel Shelby (Air Force Engineers Command) wanted to 
talk to me. 
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So I did. And he did. Result, I am designated as engineer on 
the staff of the Occupational Air Force. Leave tomorrow night 
for residence in Germany. The battalion will go home without 
me. 

Well, it's a nice compliment. But it would have been nicer 
to go home. HI miss the old battalion. Miss Captain Norris. 
Miss those talks with Brenner. On the brighter side, the Ger- 
mans have quit shooting at us. Which may help Hughesie feel 
better. 

On July 1 5 he wrote : 

Here I am in offices with a British secretary. Busy setting up 
procedure for taking over when the permanent occupational 
set-up is ready. My two stenographers balance each other 
nicely. My British secretary thinks quickly, but types poorly. 
My corporal types neatly, but can't think. We get along. 

Sent the Wingate boys an Italian carbine. Sewed patch on 
sleeve. 

After the war? Many ideas and no direction. The Penn State 
matter may have drawn to a dose. LL S. C. has inquired 
whether I might be interested in a teaching job. I feel at the 
moment that I should prefer executive work. It would be inter- 
esting to get into international planning. China Mexico 
Alaska shouldn't we open up a frontier somewhere? Oh well, 
something else then. Don't get me started. 

Or get me started. 

All at once existence seems rather pointless. 

Early in August I had this post card. 

Stopping tonight in Schlangenbad near Wiesbaden. Inspec- 
tion. Tomorrow Brussels. Down the Rhine and across to Lige. 
I like this roaming from place to place. 

And then a few weeks later he wrote from Namur: 

End of a peaceful Sunday. Came home from a stroll through 
a pleasant village little park beside a stream, family voices on 
the street, someone singing "Jive Maria" to find a most dis- 
turbing letter from Hughesie. 
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Someone has been talking to her. She mentioned having seen 
Jessie Yager. Hughesie has jumped to the absurd conclusion 
that I want a divorce. She's actually offered me my freedom. 
If the whole thing weren't so ridiculous I would be shocked 
and alarmed. I sent her a good verbal spanking. By cablegram. 

On September 1 he wrote again: 

Back in my room after a stupid movie. Oh well, good for 
morale. 

Nothing from Hughesie. 

Changes in troop movements make our days bewildering. 
Like it best when it's difficult. No time for thought. Maybe 
somebody would pay me someday to make efficiency studies 
of government departments. Can you think of anything duller? 

What do you think I should do, Tony, when I get back? 
What should I want to do? Run for Congress? Study law? 
Homestead? Stay in the Army? Or go back to teaching? This 
is one of those days. 

Why don't I hear from Hughesie? 

On September 14 came his last letter from Germany. 

Talk of going home. Never can tell. 

Brief note from Hughesie. The Wingate children have gone 
back to England. Only natural that parents should want their 
children home as soon as possible. But I had hoped that they 
could stay with her until I got back. No other news. No answer 
to my letter. 

And then, from Tidesworth, England, on October 5 he wrote: 

Had two days in London. Good to see bricks being removed 
from windows. Went to the Wingates' last address. Bombed 
out. But kind neighbors told me the children had returned and 
had been taken to their grandparents in the country. Glad 
they're safe with family. But sorry not to see them. 

Now we're "sweating out" the Queen 3Mary. Should go 
aboard next Tuesday. Home by the twentieth, maybe. Have 
a telephone call to Hughesie scheduled for tomorrow evening. 
Haven't had any mail, of course, since leaving Germany. Her 
silence shouldn't trouble me. But it does. 
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His last letter was dated October 13, abroad the Queen 

Standing, writing on an upper bunk, before an open port- 
hole, watching the water slide by, listening to the surf break 
from the bow wave. For some queer reason, never so lonely in 
my life. Guess it's not hearing from anyone for 'so long. 

The strangest feeling of futility persists. So much of purpose 
and definite aim suddenly withdrawn. Such a long, exciting 
journey down a dead-end street. Something accomplished? 
Perhaps. But no way to proceed except to back up and return 
to the intersection. 

Did I mention that Chaplain Brenner is on board? Met him 
at dinner last night. He was held in London and did not sail 
with the battalion. We had another of our perambulating talks. 

The telephone call to Hughesie didn't get through. 

Til mail this in New York. If you're not in Albemarle, maybe 
HI see you in California? Au revoir. 

Christopher 



I did not read Christopher's final letter until I re- 
turned to Albemarle after my meeting with him in California in the 
fall of J 45. As he had predicted, I found it waiting for me. Fresh from 
the talk I had had with Laura just before leaving, I read and reread this 
last letter which he had made a point of inquiring about in the hope 
that it might furnish some due to the baffling mood in which I had 
found him. But the loneliness and futility which it stressed seemed 
only to contradict his strange buoyancy. 

I had hoped for a continuation of our wartime correspondence. After 
one or two unproductive attempts on my part, I gave it up. Apparently 
the interruption, the meeting under strained circumstances, the domes- 
tic embarrassment, had put a restraint on him. A card from Laura, in 
reply to my bread-and-butter letter, mentioned that Christopher had 
gone East soon after my departure. I took for granted that he was 
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studying at Princeton, as planned, but I never wrote him there for I 
never had his address. For whatever cause, without apology or explana- 
tion, I did not hear from him again for more than a year. 

I saw Maureen a couple of times during that year: once, when my 
affairs took me to New York (she had returned to her apartment in the 
West Fifties), and again when she came back to Albemarle at the time 
of her mother's death. It was a sad interval for her, and I had only one 
brief chat with her before she left with her father for an extended trip. 
Dr. Schuyler had suffered from a heart ailment for years and his wife's 
death was a serious shock. 

It was during this short visit that Maureen told me, bitterly, that she 
was "through with Christopher/* He had, as she put it, let her down 
for the last time. She had no idea where he was. 

<f He may be at Princeton for all I know. He had some crazy idea 
about more study. But wherever he is, he's not with his wife. She's still 
in Sierra Madre with her mother. And he left California before I did." 

Maureen seemed to take some small satisfaction from this item. 

2. The fall of '47 found me in New York, settled in a Forty-eighth 
Street apartment only a short walk from my editor's office, making cer- 
tain revisions in the work on which I had'been engaged for the past 
two years. So pleasant and convenient was my situation that I planned 
to remain all winter and see the book through to publication in the 
spring. But returning to Albemarle for the Christmas holiday I found 
my mother in such an uncertain state of health that I felt she should 
not be left alone to cope with midland blizzards. So I canceled my New 
York arrangements and went into hibernation until my work was com- 
pleted. From Christmas Eve until the first of February I saw almost 
no one I knew. There was not even the temptation to walk across the 
garden and call on Mrs. Courtney who, at eighty-nine, still liked 
being called upon for only the servants, Julius and his wife, were at 
the Courtney house that winter; Mrs. Courtney having been with rela- 
tives in Virginia since the previous summer, and Charles Courtney liv- 
ing meantime at his dub. 
Then in February I was roused from my torpid state. 
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3+ On a blustery Sunday evening my mother asked me to accompany 
her to church. I had long since got out of the habit of regular attend- 
ance, but in Albemarle one goes to church occasionally just as in New 
York one attends the theater: because it is the thing to do. I tried to 
dissuade my mother on account of the weather, but she said she had 
been shut in all week and besides it might be interesting. Stephen 
Memorial was once again in the throes of selecting a new pastor and 
one never knew what one might get in the way of a speaker. Morning 
congregations were treated to the talents of various applicants for the 
post, but evening services were enlivened by returned missionaries, war 
chaplains, and lay speakers of various sorts, with no eye on the pulpit 
vacancy. 

Only a handful of the faithful had braved the storm on this particu- 
lar evening. When a member of the Session mounted the pulpit to 
announce that the speaker had been delayed, I hoped for a speedy dis- 
missal. But during the singing of the first hymn a message was brought 
forward by an usher that the tardy one had arrived. Seldom have I 
received such a start as I did when the speaker emerged from the vestry 
room. It was Christopher. 

He was introduced as a distinguished veteran of World War II, now 
a professor of psychology at Drummond College. Except for my mother 
who clutched my arm and gave me an astonished glance I suppose 
there were not a dozen people present who remembered him or to 
whom his name meant anything. The old families were dying out. 
Many had moved away. Stephen Memorial in fact, Albemarle had 
had an influx of new blood since 1929. The people who listened to 
Christopher that night saw only a man who had been through a war 
and had come out of it with something on his mind. 

I can't recall a word of his talk. Others, yes. Many of his later talks 
are stamped indelibly on my mind. But of that first time that, I heard 
him speak from a pulpit, my thoughts and emotions were in such 
tumult that I can remember nothing that he said. 

But I do recall the attention paid him by that scattered audience. 
His voice was pleasant, conversational in tone, yet at all times audible. 
His manner, though earnest, was sometimes engagingly intimate. When 
he leaned across the lectern, the better to look into the faces upturned 
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to his, I understood why he had been equally successful addressing a 
classroom or activating a battalion. 

Following the service there was a sunje of people toward the chancel 
Everyone present, it seemed, wanted to shake the speaker's hand. It 
still seems strange to me that no one there remembered him from a 
former time. 

"You must come back, sir." That was the burden of all the felicita- 
tions and handshakings. "Why haven't we heard you before? Where 
have you been preaching?" 

"Pm not a preacher. I'm a teacher of psychology/* 

"Well, you know the Bible. We want you back." 

When the last hand had released him, he turned and saw me, waiting 
on the edge of the small crowd. He grinned as though we had parted 
the day before. 

"Hello, Tony!" 

"Come on," I said, "you're going home with us." 

He said, "Swell!" 

My mother was as happily fluttered by the unexpected company as 
though Christopher had been some noted stranger instead of a once- 
familiar presence in the house. She insisted upon serving a light supper, 
which we were much too excited to eat. We plied Christopher with 
questions : Was Laura with him ? How long had he been at Drummond ? 
Why hadn't he got in touch with us sooner? 

He disposed of our queries in reverse order. "I phoned you once, 
Tony. A servant said you were spending the winter in New York." 

My mother murmured, "That Sadie! She never mentioned it" 

Christopher explained that he had been at Drummond since the 
beginning of the fall term, Laura was still in California with her mother, 
who was not well. 

I asked him how he came to be speaking at Stephen Memorial. 

"One of the officers of the church happened to hear me speak in 
Drummond a few weeks back," he said. 

"At the college?" 

"No. At the First Presbyterian Church." 

"You mean you give these talks regularly?" 

He smiled mischievously. "No. Just when I'm asked." He had begun 
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giving talks of a religious nature, he said, while he was at Princeton. 

Not until this moment did I realize that all along he had been speak- 
ing of Princeton Theological Seminary, not the university. 

I said, "So that's where you went when you disappeared/* 

"I didn't disappear. A number of people knew where I was/' 

"Why didn't you write to your friends?" 

His eyes were so clear, yet so inscrutable, that I was baffled by his 
reply. "I thought it better not to write until I was sure of what I had 
to say/' 

I wanted to ask why he had taken a year from his life for religious 
study and then returned to teaching psychology in a secular college, 
but I was suddenly shy of asking questions. 

Mother inquired if he had seen either of his uncles, and he said 
he had had dinner with Charles Courtney that day. We chatted for a 
while about mutual acquaintances, finished our supper, and went back 
to the living room. He had already refused our invitation to stay the 
night. Soon after my mother retired and the two of us adjourned to 
my old den, where at long kst we talked as we had never talked 
before. 

"Of course we all knew something had happened to you when you 
came home from the war," I said. "Strange, that none of us guessed. 
Why didn't you tell us then?" 

"It was all so new. I couldn't talk about it. I had to be sure." 

"Are you sure now?" 

"Quite." 

It is impossible to convey the certainty expressed in that single word. 

"Is it anything you care to talk about?" 

He smiled reminiscently. "From first to last it was an almost imper- 
ceptible experience: like falling in love with an old friend." 

If I am giving the impression that Christopher was treating with 
levity the most serious of subjects, let me quickly correct it. The light- 
ness with which he spoke, the humor that bubbled irrepressibly, seemed 
to rise from some deep spring of inner joy. 

"I don't mean fhere was no emotional experience," he said. ''When 
I met you in California I was drunk with it. And mistrusting it for 
that very reason. That was why I couldn't talk to anyone. I had to 
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think things through. I had to be sure this was something more than 
after-the-war emotionalism/' 

After a pause, which I seemed unable to fill, he asked me if I ever 
got the letter he wrote me from the Queen Story. I said, Yes, I found 
it when I came home. 

"I don't suppose you recall anything that was in it?" he said. 

"You mentioned your failure to reach Hughesie by telephone from 
England, I recall." 

"I also mentioned meeting our old chaplain on board." 

"Yes, I believe you did." I looked at him inquiringly. "Was this the 
chaplain you once took some British acquaintances to hear?" 

"Yes. Thomas Brenner was his name. I used to attend his services. 
Mostly because I liked watching the faces of the men while they 
listened. I suppose the majority were as irreligious a lot as ever came out 
of engineering school. But day by day they were moving nearer possible 
death. It was interesting to speculate why they came to services." 

"Did they all come?" 

"No. But a goodish percentage. I talked to Brenner about it some- 
times. He and I became sort of pally. Especially after we learned we 
both knew Dr. Muncie." 

"Muncie who's he?" 

Christopher smiled. "Have you forgotten. Lake Lorraine?" 

"You don't mean the old man who taught the Book of Job?" I said. 
"I should have thought he was dead long ago." 

"He wasn't as old as he seemed to us," said Christopher. "He's hale 
and hearty and still teaching at Princeton. Tom Brenner studied under 
him. So did I later." 

To keep the talk where I wanted it, I asked what Brenner was like. 

"In appearance? Well, a little younger than I, rather slightly built, 
pleasant face, good mouth, big ears. Had a wife and two kids back in 
Illinois, where he had last served as pastor of a church before joining 
the corps of army chaplains. Just an ordinary fellow doing his job, like 
the rest of us." 

"And what was there about a man like that to arouse your clinical 
curiosity?" I asked, with a smile. 

"He was a Christian." 
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The straightforward reply was as disconcerting as if he had said 
something shocking. 

"After all, what did you expect of a chaplain?" 

Christopher looked at me silently. His eyes had never held so deeply 
that pool of light that looked like tears. Yet he smiled. ' 

"I forgot to mention that he had a very fine mind. At first it was 
fun to argue with him. Later, I wasn't so interested in argument. 1 
wanted to understand his mental processes. I suspected that a man of 
his intelligence and education had had his moments of doubt." 

"Had he?" 

"For a time in his youth he accepted the creed of modern America: 
faith in the scientific principle, belief in man's natural moral progress. 
When he found in it only sadness and frustration he tried to think 
things out for himself. And came up against what he could not explain." 

Christopher paused for a moment, and his smile grew reminiscent 

"Up to that point I had moved with him step by step. There, we 
diverged. He had had the courage and the humility to acknowledge 
that human reason could not reach beyond the material universe. The 
ultimate step must be an act of faith." 

Into the room where we sat, strewn with Sunday papers flaunting 
murder, divorce, atomic warfare, and juvenile delinquency, these words 
fell as strangely as a message tapped out in Morse code. 

"When we met again on the Queen Mary" Christopher went on 
after a pause, "we went more deeply than ever into the ideas most 
commonly attacked and defended. We also talked about the obvious 
things: America's materialism, Russia's communism, all the cults and 
philosophies and political doctrines professing to solve the woes of 
mankind. The religious leaders whom men have followed from time 
to time, all teaching partial truth, all avoiding the belief that Christ was 
both God and man. Brenner was convinced that this belief supplied 
the only satisfying and comprehensive explanation of man and his 
destiny." 

"And when," I asked and I was able to ask this now that I was 
sure of the answer "did you come to an acceptance of this belief?" 

He gave me a look that was fleetingly quizzical. He was quick to 
catch my unspoken thought. 
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"It was on the last night of that journey home," he said. "We had 
been walking round and round the deck. Going over and over the 
arguments. I balked at the doctrine of atonement. I said to Brenner, 
r l can't accept the idea of an innocent man's death atoning for the sins 
of mankind/ He said, "It wasn't an innocent man who died. It was 
God/ I said, There's no reason or justice in that, either/ He said, 'No. 
Only love/" 

Christopher paused, smiling a little, gazing at me from the depths 
of his fathomless eyes. 

"I think it was at that point that I ran out of arguments/' 

And then the smile faded from his eyes, leaving only that pool of 
light that looked like tears. 

"It was as though I were hearing of His death for the first time, and 
the news broke my heart/* 

After a silence which I hesitated to break, I asked him what he 
planned to do. 

"Do? Go right on teaching psychology. Which reminds me, I have 
a thirty-mile drive yet tonight/' 

He pointed to the clock. We had talked past midnight 

4. Two weeks from the night Christopher spoke at Stephen Memorial 
he was invited to speak again. He would have been invited the veiy 
next week, if other arrangements had not been made previously. On 
this second occasion he addressed an audience that nearly filled the 
large sanctuary. When, one week later, he spoke for the third time, 
balconies overflowed, extra chairs were put in the rear, and people 
were turned away. Not only the membership of Stephen Memorial, 
but the town in general seemed anxious to hear him. 

I recall vividly the talk he made that night. Though he did not take 
a text in the usual manner, he always found some scriptural passage on 
which to base his remarks. On this occasion he resurrected a little- 
known, seldom-used anecdote from the Book of Judges. It was such 
a quaint story of a quite ordinary, unprincipled individual, that I won- 
dered, as the tale unfolded, what he could do with it. 

And there was a man of Mount Ephraim, whose name was 
Micah. 
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And he said unto his mother, The eleven hundred shekels of 
silver that were taken from thee, about which thou cursedst, 
and spakest of also in mine ears, behold, the silver is with me; 
I took it. And his mother said, Blessed be thou of the Lord, my 
son. 

And when he had restored the eleven hundred shekels of 
silver to his mother, his mother said, I had wholly dedicated 
the silver unto the Lord from my hand for my son, to make a 
graven image and a molten image: now therefore I will restore 
it unto thee. 

Yet he restored the money unto his mother; and his mother 
took two hundred shekels of silver, and gave them to the 
founder, who made thereof a graven image and a molten image : 
and they were in the house of Micah. 

And the man Micah had an house of gods, and made an 
ephod, and a teraphim, and consecrated one of his sons, who 
became his priest. 

In those days there was no king in Israel, but every man did 
that which was right in his own eyes. 

The story went on to tell how a company of Danites went out to seek 
an inheritance for themselves, and sent five men to spy out the land. 
And when the spies came to the house of Micah, they saw the graven 
images and the molten images and reported them. And a band of six 
hundred men with weapons of war made a raid on Micah's house and 
carried away his precious images. And Micah and his neighbors pur- 
sued the children of Dan and shouted after them. And the Danites 
shouted right back. 

. . . And they turned their faces, and said unto Micah, 
What aileth thee, that thou comest with such a company? 

And he said, Ye have taken away my gods which I made 
. . . and what have I more? And what is this that ye say" 
unto me, What aileth thee? 

When Christopher finished reading this old dusty tale of petty theft 
and idolatry, he had his listeners' complete attention. 

'Twenty years ago/* he began, "in die same college in which I now 
teach, I became an agnostic. Under the guidance of a man whose 
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brilliant mind enthralled me, I came to the decision to accept no creed 
which based its findings upon faith. There was nothing in the universe 
that could not be explained. Faith was only another name for ignorance 
and superstition. Primitive man saw lightning and heard thunder, and 
created a Thor or a Jove, hurling hammers and thunderbolts. Because 
science had yet a few discoveries to make, because there were still 
causes to be found for some effects, God still survived in some minds 
as an explanation. When the universe had been explored to the last 
atom, God would go the way of man's other myths and superstitions. 

"For me, He went in the discard right then." 

If there was not a gasp from the close-packed audience, there was 
at least a tightening of strained attention. 

Christopher went on: "I fashioned my own creed. Psychology 
seemed, at first, to explain everything in man which the church called 
sin or wickedness. Greed, selfishness, envy, cruelty, pride, ambition, 
treachery, man's inhumanity to man, were abnormalities of human 
nature, due to economic circumstances or emotional frustrations, or 
unfortunate environments in early years. Man was born virtuous. Give 
him economic security, release him from inhibitions, and the Brother- 
hood of Man was at hand. This I earnestly believed. And I was not 
alone in my belief. All over the world young minds, developing in an 
atmosphere of materialistic philosophy and socialistic ideology, were 
fervently embracing a creed which had as its chief tenet man's ability 
to save himself. 

'These were the gods which I and my generation fashioned from 
stolen silver. They were beautiful and precious to us. As long as they 
remained, we worshiped them. 

'Then the war came. The images we had created were swept away. 
We had nothing left. When we cried aloud in our distress, the very 
ones who had defrauded us said, Wfetrf afieth tbee? 

'Well, a good many things ailed us. The war had opened our eyes 
to the fallacy of the doctrine of man's inherent goodness. Man, the 
highest expression of life in the known universe, had proved himself 
such an incarnation of evil that he stood now as the potential destroyer 
of creation. The belief that mankind could look unto man for salvation 
was exploded with the atom bomb. Nothing in the threatening future, 
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nothing in the tense present, nothing in the grim past, supported such 
a hope. History proved that man's record had never been anything 
but violence and cruelty and bloodshed. The sum total of his benef- 
icent achievements was not sufficient to insure against his malevolent 
ingenuity. Something beyond the knowledge of science, something out- 
side the world in which we live so precariously; some hope, some com- 
fort, transcending human frailty, was needed. 

"When I had got this far I knew that I had rounded a vast circle. 
I was nearing the point from which long ago I had set forth. 

"The faith in which I had been reared, which I had later discarded, 
held for me the only hope in sight. The Christian doctrine, that God 
sent His Son into the world that whosoever believed on Him should 
be saved, made sense at last. Who else, of all men born, had lived such 
a life that one dared point to it and say, That way lies salvation? Man 
of himself could only destroy himself. Only God incarnate could live 
without sin." 

He said a great deal more than what I have set down here, and he 
said it more effectively. But these are the highlights of the talk that 
marked the beginning of Stephen Memorial's strange wooing of Chris- 
topher. 

Sunday after Sunday he was invited to speak at the evening service. 
Sunday night after Sunday night the church was packed to hear him. 
TTie pulpit supply committee, whose office was to procure applicants 
for the vacant pastorate, was in an embarrassing position. For the first 
time in twenty years the membership was of a single mind about 
something. They were indifferent as to who preached at the morning 
service as long as they could hear Christopher Gayle at night. 

Late in February the Session met to consider what had become an 
unprecedented dilemma. Here was a church without an officiating 
minister, making no serious effort to obtain one, for the reason that 
it had lost its head over a layman who taught in a secular college. It 
was obvious that the membership would not get down to the business 
of choosing one of the clergymen who addressed them on Sunday 
mornings as long as their interest was centered in the man who talked 
to them on Sunday nights. It was decided not to invite Mr. Gayle again. 
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5. During this time I had given no thought to the termination of Chris- 
topher's Sunday-evening engagements at the church across the street. 
I was busy enjoying our renewed contact, for after the service he al- 
ways came over to our house for a late supper and a chat before driving 
back to Drummond I did not realize how I had come to look forward 
to these Sunday evenings, until I found they were to end. 

We usually fell into a discussion of some point raised by his fore- 
going talk. We never argued. I was no match for him in argument, even 
had I cared to engage in it. I questioned and countered for the sheer 
pleasure of keeping him talking. 

Sometimes we veered to purely personal matters. 

"Have you written Laura about all this?" I asked him once. 

He shook his head "Not yet. Yd rather talk to her than try to ex- 
plain anything by letter. I've asked her to come to Drummond/* 

"Good!" I said. "That's what I've been wanting to hear/* 

He smiled. "It will be good if she comes/' 

"Is this the first attempt youVe made to get her to come to you?** 

"No. I wrote when I knew I was going to Drummond, asking her to 
join me there. Unfortunately news readied California about that time 
that Maureen expected to return to Albemarle to keep house for her 
father. Hughesie still clings to the belief that I am following Maureen 
all over the country/* 

I said impatiently, "Why don't you set her straight T 

He looked at me with a land of humorous forbearance. "Have you 
ever tried to convince a woman who has made up her mind?" 

On the evening which was to be our last for some time we had 
talked even later than usual. There had been a compelling earnestness 
in his talk, a clinging to one engrossing theme, as though reluctant to 
leave it. When, finally, he rose to go, he said, "I never know when to 
quit. But since this was my last chance, I thought I'd make the most 
of it/' 

"Last chance?" I said in surprise. "What do you mean? HI see you 
next Sunday/' 

He said, "I'm afraid not." And then he told me about the decision 
of the pulpit committee. 

It had been the custom of the committee chairman to meet him after 
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the service each Sunday night and invite him to come again the fol- 
lowing Sunday. It had been a week-to-week arrangement all along. 
Nothing had ever been said beyond, "If you could come for one more 
week, Mr. Gayle. We have no supply for next Sunday evening/* Chris- 
topher had always replied that he would be glad to come as long as 
they had no one else. The whole thing had been casual. But it had been 
going on so long that there was no denying he received a slight jolt 
when he was told he would not be needed any longer. 

"They insisted on giving me a check/* he said, with a funny look of 
surprise. "I told them I wanted no pay. I got more out of it than I gave. 
But they insisted. They pay the regular supply ministers. They said it 
was only fair that I should be paid the same/' 

I said, "Of course it was only fair. I hope you didn't refuse the 
check/' 

"No, I kept it" He took the check from his wallet to show me. I 
was glad to see tike amount was a respectable one. He stood fingering 
the slip of paper as though it were a piece of rare currency. 

"I don't know what to do with this money/* he said. 

"You can always invest your surplus/* I said dryly. Perhaps because 
of my own disappointment I was inclined to feel harsh toward the 
committee. "Personally, I think they treated you shabbily. You should 
have been given the customary two weeks' notice at least." 

"Oh no/' said Christopher quickly. "I wasn't under contract for a 
given number of lectures. I was invited to speak on a certain date, as I'm 
invited other places. The fact that the invitation was repeated several 
times was gratifying, but I'm no clergyman. As a matter of fact, I was 
beginning to feel that I might be keeping ordained ministers out of the 
pulpit by accepting so many invitations to speak. Of course, as far as 
personal feelings go, I'm going to miss those Sunday-night talks. They 
meant far more to me than they did to the people who heard me. Instead 
of accepting a check for anything I did, I should have paid Stephen 

Memorial for letting me " He stopped, his eyes alight. "Of course! 

That's what I can do with this check." He flipped a pen from his pocket 
and, bending over my table, swiftly endorsed the check. 

"Wait, Christopher! You're not returning that money to Stephen 
Memorial. It's a wealthy church. It can afford to pay you/* 
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"And I can afford to make an investment." He looked up at me with 
his most impish grin. "Isn't that what you advised me to do with my 
surplus T 

The endorsed check, marked Mission for China, returned to Stephen 
Memorial in next day's mail. The committe was more embarrassed than 
ever. 

6. About this time my mother came down with a cold and was house- 
bound for several weeks. I had neither compulsion nor inducement to 
leave my snug quarters of a Sunday evening, so I lost contact with 
Stephen Memorial. At first I missed keenly the weekly session with 
Christopher, but, as always, any lack in my environment found com- 
pensation in my work. I dug in for a time quite profitably. 

Then one evening, to my surprise, Maureen telephoned me. She and 
her father were back from the mineral springs where they had been 
since Christmas. She said they both wanted to see me and asked me 
to come to dinner. My mother being much better, I was delighted 
to accept. We made a date for the following evening. 

Dr. Schuyler looked far from well, but he seemed in excellent spirits. 
He inquired about my mother and praised the young doctor who had 
taken over the burden of his Albemarle practice. Officially, Dr. Schuyler 
had retired, though he was still available for consultation. 

TLockhart is a good man. Your mother couldn't be in better hands. 
He's looking after me, you know/' he said with a chuckle. 

But when, soon after dinner, he said something about keeping early 
hours and went to his room, Maureen asked me pointedly how I 
thought he looked. I answered with equal frankness. 

"He's a sick man, Maureen." 

She nodded, her eyes filling with tears that had been lying in wait. 
"I know. And he knows. But neither of us talks about it. 3 ' 

I thought of my mother and her slow convalescence from an 
ordinary cold; slower this winter than ever before. 

Cf We can't expect to have them with us always, Maureen." 

She wiped her eyes. "I was able to say that when Mother went 
Somehow it never occurred to me tiiat I wouldn't always have Dad." 

We sat silent. 1 had never seen her so depressed. She looked pinched 
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and bleak, less mindful of her appearance than I had ever known her 
to be. She seemed, for the first time in her life, to have forgotten 
herself. 

By and by the ticking of the clock shamed us into making some 
attempt at conversation. I asked her how long she had been home and 
she said nearly a week. 

"Why didn't you call me sooner?" 

"I expected to see you at church Sunday. You weren't there, you 
old sinner." 

"I take it you were/ 1 

"Father wanted to go. There was a meeting of the Session after the 
service. They won't let him resign. The meeting was really too much 
for him. Why does Stephen Memorial always have to make a major 
operation out of calling a new minister?" 

"Do you mean to say they haven't got one yet?" 

"No. Dad says they're behaving like spoiled children. It seems 
they've fallen so hard for some professor from Drummond, who spoke 
to them once or twice, that they can't see anyone else. The man's a 
kyman. He's not even a preacher." 

I sat erect; an odd tingling coursed down my spine. 

"You know who the man is, don't you?" 

"Nobody of importance. A teacher of psychology named Dale, or 
Vale, or something Dad's hearing is very bad, you know." 

I said, "The man's name is Gayle." 

She looked at me half-frowning, as though impatient at my 
meticulousness. Then her eyes gave a flick of astonishment. 

"You don't mean " 

I nodded. 

"Christopher?" 

"Yes." 

She stared at me incredulously. "It couldn't be, Christopher's at 
Princeton, studying for his degree." 

"He studied at Princeton last year. He's teaching at Drummond this 
year." 

"And he fee spoke at Stephen Memorial?" 

"He spoke a number of times. I heard him/' 
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"But he he couldn't. You know how he feels about religion. Chris- 
topher couldn't have made the sort of talks this man made. Dad told 
me what the Session said about him. It couldn't have been Christopher." 

I said, "You don't know him any more/' 

"What do you mean by that?" she asked sharply. 

I told her then all that Christopher had told me about himself these 
last revealing weeks. She listened, rapt, unmoving, until I had finished. 
Then she burst forth vehemently. 

"No! No! I don't believe it! I won't have it! This is some sort of war 
neurosis like shell shock something he'll get over eventually." 

I said, "He's not sick. He's not crazy. He's remarkably sane and 
healthy." 

She muttered, "He doesn't know what he's doing/' 

"On the contrary, he seems more sure of himself than at any time 
since I've known him," 

"He can't be so idiotic as to throw everything away on a sudden 
impulse/' 

"I don't know of anything that he's throwing away." 

She gave me a bitter look. "Can't you see that this is what made him 
treat me so strangely when he came back from overseas? This was 
what stood between us, not his wife. As long as he suffers from this 
this religious aberration, hell never get a divorce." 

I realized with surprise though why I should have been surprised 
I can't say that Maureen had not for one moment given up hope. 

"Aberration is an odd term to apply to the faith to which you still 
subscribe, Maureen/' 

She scorched me with a glance. "Don't be sanctimonious, Tony. 
Neither you nor I have ever run a fever over religion. Well-bred people 
don't do it. Personally, I think it's rather vulgar. It doesn't sound like 
Stephen Memorial anyway. It sounds like Mill Street. When Christo- 
pher comes to his senses he'll blush for the way he's been acting." 

We dropped the subject. Maureen remained gloomy. We talked of 
other things. She rallied sufficiently to tell me a bit of news. 

"Marvin Fletcher has made an honest woman out of Jessie Yager/* 

"You don't mean !" 

"They were married in Washington about a month ago. Jessie sent 
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me an announcement by post card/* Maureen permitted herself a 
giggle at my astonishment. 

I was thinking of the shabby Mill Street preacher of my childhood. 

"I wonder what Mr. Fletcher will think of such a marriage." 

Surprisingly, Maureen took a charitable view of all concerned. 

*Tve an idea Mr. Fletcher will see in Jessie a reformed Magdalene 
if he knows anything about her, which he probably doesn't. And Pve 
a hunch Jessie will make a good wife and daughter-in-law. I read 
somewhere that women like that go quite domestic sometimes when 
they settle down." 

I said, rather to my own surprise, "Shell probably be very good for 
Marvin." 

This nine-days* wonder kept us occupied until time for me to go. 

As I was leaving, Maureen held me for a moment at the door. 

"Is his wife with him?" 

There was no need to ask of whom she was speaking. I said, No, 
Laura Hughes was in California with her mother. Maureen said good 
night, then, quite cheerfully. 

7. March came in ominously mild. My mother decided we should 
take advantage of the weather and have a little company. George and 
Margie Porter were in town on a visit, which gave point to the occasion. 
Also, still living in Albemarle were other remnants of our old crowd: 
Cliff and Barbara Westerman, Bud and Henrilyn Rawlins, and of 
course Maureen and her father. Mother suggested that I drop Christo- 
pher a note and ask him to join us. 

I made excuses. Ten was a comfortable number; an extra man made 
seating awkward. My real reason was that I did not want to bring 
Maureen and Christopher together. But I could not go on all my life 
trying to keep them apart, so I telephoned Christopher at Drummond. 
He was pleased at the prospect of seeing the Porters again and re- 
newing contacts with the Rawlinses and Westermans. 

I did not mention that Maureen and Dr. Schuyler would be present 
If Christopher was taken aback at finding them among the guests, it 
was only momentarily. It was his first meeting with Dr. Schuyler in 
twenty years. He must have been shocked at the change in his old 
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riend, but he seemed happy to see him again. He seemed glad to 
;ee Maureen. 

Maureen, on her part, made no secret of the pleasure the meeting 
*ave her. But her old assurance, her subtle air of possession, were 
?one. She did not succeed in attaching herself to Christopher as she 
lad on former occasions. Finally she gave up the attempt and sat 
matching him with a queer, baffled expression, as if more puzzled than 
discouraged by her failure. 

The telephone interrupted our after-dinner coffee. I took the call in 
my den. Mr. McCaffrey, chairman of the pulpit supply committee 
at Stephen Memorial, was trying to get in touch with Christopher 
Gayle. He had been told, when he called the number in Drummond, 
that Mr. Gayle was in Albemarle. 

"I was told he could be reached at this number, Mr. Pryor." 
I summoned Christopher to the phone and returned to the living 
room. A few minutes later he looked in to say he was going across 
the street for a moment and would be right back No one commented 
on his absence. Bud Rawlins was in the middle of one of his best 
stories. Only Maureen and I seemed to notice when, after three 
quarters of an hour, Christopher had not returned. 

The night was unseasonably warm. Maureen suggested a breath of 
air. The two of us went out on the porch which overlooked Chestnut 
Avenue. She asked me for a cigarette. 
"Where do you suppose he went, Tony?" 
"You heard him say he was going across the street/' 
"You mean over there?" She frowned at the dark, shadowed pile 
of Stephen Memorial, where only the study windows were alight. 
"What makes you think he went over there?" 

'That was James McCaffrey on the phone. He's chairman of the 
supply committee." 

Maureen leaned back against one of the pillars of the porch. The 
avenue is not so wide that the tall church opposite does not loom 
impressively near. She raised her face to the lofty spire as though it 
were a living antagonist. 

"What does that committee want with him now?" 
"I don't know. You might ask him yourself. Here he comes." 
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Christopher and two members of the committee, presumably, had 
come out of the church and stood talking in the light from the vestibule. 
After a few minutes they separated and Christopher crossed the street 
to our house. Maureen went to the edge of the porch to meet him. 

"I began to think you were going to stay all night," she said. 

He looked past her to me. "Do you mind, Tony, if I say good night 
without going inside? You can make my apologies to your mother and 
the others. No use breaking up a party because I must go." 

"Why must you go?" said Maureen. 

He smiled at her absently. "I've work to do." 

I asked him if he was starting immediately for Drummond. 

"No. Fll stay at Grandmother's house tonight. Julius will put me up 
in my old room. I can work there without being disturbed." 

"But what do you have to do?" said Maureen* 

"Prepare a sermon." 

It was the first time I had heard him call one of his talks a sermon. 
I think he used the word unconsciously. It was his use of the word, I 
believe, that silenced Maureen. 

He explained that the minister who had been announced to speak 
at the eleven-o'clock service the next day was unable to come. This 
was the first time Christopher had been asked to speak at a morning 
service. Already there was a new gravity upon him. He was miles re- 
moved from us and from the chattering people within the house. 

I brought his hat and coat and he went off through the garden to 
the Courtneys* side gate. Maureen and I stood looking after him. 
Neither of us had anything to say. 

8. I make no attempt to reproduce the sermon Christopher preached 
that Sunday morning. I use die word sermon advisedly. From that time 
on no one scrupled to call his talks anything else. 

The second chapter of Genesis, the seventh verse, supplied his text 
and theme: 

"And man became a living soul." 

"Those six words," said Christopher, "are the most solemn words 
ever written. They are likewise the most significant. All thinking is 
divided pro and con by those words. On the one side is belief in man's 
undying spirit; on the other side is proof of his ninety-seven cents* 
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worth of perishable matter. AD philosophies, all creeds, all systems 
of government, all schools of ethics, either affirm or deny those words/' 
He spoke again in the evening, almost extemporaneously, for he had 
little time for preparation. Word of his morning address must have 
spread abroad, for it seemed that half the town came out to hear 
him. He spent the day with the Ben Courtneys and I did not see him 
except at the church. 1 had hoped to get him over to the house as usual, 
following the evening service, but he said he was driving back to 
Drummond immediately, to a pile of ungraded test papers. I asked if 
we should see him the next Sunday. He thought not. The minister for 
whom he had substituted was scheduled to preach at both services. 

9. A congregational meeting was called at Stephen Memorial the 
following week. 

On Wednesday evening my mother remarked on the unusual crowds 
converging for the midweek prayer service and wondered mildly 
what was going on. I offered to accompany her, if she wished to go 
across to the meeting, but she did not feel like making the effort. Two 
days later we learned why the meeting had been called. 

I was pounding away on my typewriter, Friday afternoon, when a 
shadow passing the window of my den made me look up. The 
weather was still warm and I had my door open. Christopher stood 
there. 

"Hello! What gives you the right to play hooky?** I purposely took 
a breezy tone, for one look at his face told me something had happened 
to him. 'Don't you have classes on Friday?" 

"I got permission to excuse my classes today/* 

"Good. Come on in/' 

He came in, quietly, and stood waiting for my synthetic buoyancy 
to subside. He was bareheaded and wore no coat, only a light sufcde 
jacket. The thought occurred to me that he had left Drummond in haste 
and had been in town all day, possibly at his uncle Ben's. 

"Sit down/* I said, and motioned to a chair. "How are ihe Ben 
Courtneys?** 

"I haven't seen Unde Ben/' He made no move to accept the chair. 
"I've been over at the church/* 

"Afl day?" 
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"Since twelve o'clock. Mr. McCaffrey called me early this morning 
and asked me to meet with the committee at noon today. That's 
why I excused my classes/* 

I waited, with intuitive knowledge of what was coming. Even before 
he told me, I guessed what had transpired at that meeting two nights 
before. 

'They the membership of Stephen Memorial" his voice was faint; 
he looked like a man half-stunned "they want to petition the pres- 
bytery to have me ordained/' 

It was moments before I could speak. My throat had sticks in it. 

Then I said, "I've been expecting something like this." 

"Expecting it!" He looked at me blankly. "Why didn't you tell me?" 

"Perhaps I didn't care to admit the possibility." 

All at once I was angry with him. I lost all patience. I wanted to 
hurt him. I don't know why. 

"Has it never occurred to you that this is the way this thing might 
end?" 

"No, of course not." 

"You're like a lover who has been toying with a maiden's affections," 
I said dryly. "Now she wants to lead you to the altar. And you* re 
dumb with amazement that she has taken you seriously." 

He flushed at my sarcasm, but he did not seem to take offense. He 
only looked at me mutely, in self-reproach. I could not bear his look 
I picked up a paper knife from my desk and dug at the ink under my 
nails. 

"What did you tell them?" I asked, more mildly. 

"I thanked them^-at least I tried to to tell them how I felt- 
but I couldn't seem to think clearly " 

"You gave them some sort of answer, didn't you?" 

"About the petition to the presbytery? Oh yes. I said they must not 
think of doing such a thing." 

"Good! Then there's an end to it." 

"I told them I could not possibly qualify for ordination." 

Once more my anger flared. "You didn't have to tell them that. As 
a matter of fact, I don't doubt that you could qualify. Heaven knows 
you have sufficient education, both secdar and theological With 
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your knowledge of the Bible you could probably confound the pres- 
byteiy. The point is, you're not interested. That's what you must make 
clear to them, if you don't want them hounding you to death. You've 
got a job, and it pays more than Stephen Memorial would pay, 111 
bet a hat!" 

He looked at me with a twinkle in the depths of his eyes, as though 
amused at my vehemence. I felt his rebuke more keenly than if he had 
spoken. 

"All right/* I said crossly, "the money means nothing to you. You 
are interested. Why ask my advice?" 

He said, smiling now, "I haven't asked your advice, Tony." 

"Then why turn it down? Why tell them you aren't qualified, when 
you know damn well you are?" 

He looked down at his hands, turning them, studying them, as 
though called upon to judge them for every deed committed. 

"There's a verse over in Matthew which I had to memorize once. 
*. . . if thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath ought against thee; Leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift/ " 

He gave me his old puckish smile as he said, "The same thing applies 
to fathers, I suppose/' 

It had been so long since I had heard him mention his father that 
I had ceased thinking of Mr. Gayle in connection with Christopher. 
In fact, I had ceased thinking of the Gayles. They no longer lived in 
Albemarle. They had taken an apartment in the city, to be near the 
school of music where Louise taught The property out on the car line 
across from Mrs. Reid's had long since been sold and cut up into 
building lots. The car tracks had been torn out and the road resurfaced 
for the bus line which now connected Albemarle with the city. There 
was nothing left in the town to remind me of the Gayles. Even their 
membership in Stephen Memorial had been transferred to the Glen- 
wood Boulevard Church in the city. Yet they were only fifteen miles 
away. I could see how the nearness of his estranged family might be 
an embarrassment to Christopher. But I failed to see why he should feel 
guilt in the matter. 
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''Another thing/" he went on, "the committee didn't know that I was 
manied. When I told them, they wanted to know, naturally, why my 
wife wasn't with me." 

I said, "If you had already made it clear that you weren't interested 
in their proposal, you didn't have to answer that question/' 

He continued, as though I had not spoken: "I explained that my 
wife was not with me because she believed our marriage had been a 
mistake. I told them that I had never succeeded in convincing her that 
I had not married out of my class when I married a girl from the old 
Mill Street church." 

I gasped. "You didn't!" 

He smiled. " I said a lot more on the subject of the Mill Street church. 
And Stephen Memorial." And then, as though one were a natural 
sequence of the other, "I also told them how things stood between 
me and my father," 

I lit a cigarette and watched its smoke dissolve, like sky-writing, 
into the air. 

"I suppose you had your reasons for turning yourself inside out 
for the inspection of strangers/' I said. 

He chuckled. "I felt as I used to fed during the war when I got a 
bath. Clean. Ifs what I've been needing for years. That was not my 
reason, however, for telling my life story. It seemed the simplest 
way of convincing them that I was not a fit applicant for the ministry." 

"And did it convince them?" 

"Not altogether. They suggested that I send for my wife." 

"That/' I said, "makes sense, at least. Why don't you write to 
her?" 

"But I have written. Again and again. She answers my letters, but 
she ignores my request." 

"Then telegraph. Make it urgent. Tell her something crucial has 
arisen. Don't explain. Let her think if s an emergency. But get her here 
first and talk afterward." 

The concrete suggestion seemed to rouse him from his bewilderment 
and spur him to action. He hurried off to send a telegram to Laura 
Hughes, and I reached for the telephone to call Maureen. I had to 
prepare her for a number of shocks. 
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40. One week later I had a wire from Laura. She was flying from the 
Coast on Monday and asked me to meet her at the airport in the city. 
The message troubled me. I half-suspected her reasons for wanting to 
talk to me before seeing Christopher. 

The day was raw and overcast, the expected weather change having 
arrived, and Laura's plane was three hours late. We had dinner in the 
city before starting on the long drive out to Drummond. Except for 
shivering in our chill wind (Calif ornians never come prepared for Mid- 
west spring) she seemed as calm and unexcited as though flying half- 
way across a continent to a husband she had not seen in two years 
was a usual occurrence. 

"You don't have to explain anything, Anthony/* she said, almost 
immediately. "I understand perfectly why Christopher sent for me/' 

Her smile indicated such complete assurance of her own course 
that I concluded Christopher had explained more in his telegram than 
he had at first intended. 

I said, "You know then what he's up against?" 

"I've always known what he was up against. His wire was no 
surprise. I've been prepared for it any time these two years. I've 
said all along that whenever he came to a decision he had only to 
let me know/' 

"What are you talking about?" I asked suddenly. 

She looked surprised. "Didn't Christopher tell you? I supposed you 
knew. He has finally decided to let me divorce him, so he can many 
Maureen." 

I was too dumf ounded to reply. 

"That* s why I asked you to meet me, Anthony. You're the one friend 
we both trust. I'd like to have you present when we talk things over 
and make a settlement of our affairs/' 

I heaved a sigh. "Just what did he say in that telegram?" 

She took a much-folded yellow paper from her bag and handed it 
to me. I smoothed it out and read: 

MUST SEE YOU IMMEDIATELY STOP HAVE NEVER 
ASKED YOU FOR ANYTHING BEFORE BUOT NOW I'M 
ASKING STOP MOST IMPORTANT DECISION OF M* LIFE 
IMPOSSIBLE TO LEAVE DRUMMOND PLEASE COME HERE. 

CHRISTOPHER 
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I handed it back to her. "And you took that to refer to divorce 
and remarriage?" 

"To what else could it refer?" 

I had not intended to tell her. I had never thought to usurp Chris- 
topher's right to tell his own story. Certainly not like this, across a 
table in a crowded restaurant, to an accompaniment of clattering china 
and scurrying waiters and buzzing talk. If it was necessary to make 
explanations, I might at least have waited for the privacy of a closed 
car on that long drive to Drummond. But somehow I could not wait. 

I said, "Do you know where he was last year?" 

"Before going to Drummond? Oh yes. He was in Princeton, New 
Jersey. At least his letters were postmarked from there." 

"You took for granted that he was studying at the university?" 

She said, with a quick flush of sensitive pride, "I didn't ask ques- 
tions. He mentioned having found a place to board near one of his 
instructors. Naturally, I supposed he was studying." 

"He was studying. At Princeton Theological Seminary." 

And with this blunt beginning I plunged immediately into an unem- 
beDished account of the happenings of the last two weeks. I have since 
marveled that I did not queer everything. But it has come more and 
more to my notice that some events are so inevitable that no human 
blunder has power to impede them. I was beginning to believe in the 
inevitability of the event toward which Christopher was moving. 

Laura's face, as I talked, was an enigma. Gone, at last, was her 
carefully constructed attitude of good sportsmanship. She listened, her 
eyes fixed on mine almost hypnotically. When I had finished, she closed 
her eyes for a moment, as though to relieve diem of strain. And then 
she sat with her head leaning on her hand, silent. 

"So that* s what it was," she said, after a long pause. I knew she 
was thinking, not of this present crisis, but of all the years of their 
marriage; thinking particularly of that homecoming after the war. 
"That's what he was trying to tell meHhat night I refused to listen." 

"Don't blame yourself, Hughesie. He could have told you I believe 
he would have told you, at that time, if he could have overcome his 
shyness. But it was all so new. It is not an easy thing for him to talk 
about, even now, to a single person. He can speak to a large group 
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without restraint. But only once has he talked to me about the actual 
experience of his return to faith. And then, in the fewest words 
possible. And in reply to a direct question/' 

I waited a moment. When she remained silent, I went on: 

"Of course you may say there's no reason why he couldn't have 
explained in his letters " 

Her bent head came up. "No, no, he couldn't have written it." Her 
eyes, which had been dry till now, gushed tears. "You don't know 
him at all, Anthony, if you think he could have written it." 

I reached across the table and put my hand over hers. "Thaf s what 
I wanted to hear you say. The point is, you do know him." 

She looked at me imploringly. ''What does he want me to do? What 
can I do, except take myself out of his life and leave him un- 
hampered?" 

"Don't be silly!" I gave her hand a little shake as I released it. 
"He needs you now as never before. If you're half the woman I think 
you are, Hughesie, you'll come through." 

"Not as a minister's wife," she said, with such emphasis that her 
voice cracked huskily. We both laughed. She wiped her eyes. The 
atmosphere lightened. We talked matter-of-f actly after that. 

"I'll do anything else he asks/' said Laura. "I'll give up anything, 
go anywhere. But I can't do that." 

"I don't think you'll be called upon to do that," I said. "All you need 
do is strengthen him in his resolve to stick to his present job. After all 
religion and psychology are fraternal twins." 

She still seemed incredulous. "I can't believe it. I can't believe it's 
Christopher we're talking about." 

It was nearly nine o'clock when we reached Drummond. As we 
drove down the quiet streets of the old college town, Laura became 
increasingly silent and withdrawn. She seemed to dread the meeting 
ahead of her. 

Christopher had an apartment not far from MacGarvie Hall, where 
he and I had once roomed. Lights were shining from windows on the 
second floor when we drew up in front of the building. I asked Laura 
if he was expecting her. 

"I wired that I would come. I didn't say when." 
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"Would you like me to go in with you?" 

"Yes, Anthony. Please do" 

There was a row of mailboxes in the vestibule. Christopher's name 
was over 201. We walked up a flight of stairs and I pushed a button 
on the door with the lighted transom. There was the sound of a chair 
scraping the floor, an unhurried tread across the room. The door 
opened and Christopher stood there, in an old out-at-elbows sweater, 
blinking nearsightedly behind shell-rimmed glasses. 

"Yes?" he said, perfunctorily, removing the glasses through which 
he could not see two feet from his nose. And then he stood quite still, 
just looking at her. 

"Hughesie!" 

I turned, unnoticed, went back to my car, and drove away. 

ii. From subsequent talks with both of them, and with the exercise 
of a little imagination, I think I can give a reasonably accurate ac- 
count of what occurred between Laura and Christopher on this night. 

He drew her in and closed the door. For an interminable moment he 
looked at her, silently, searchingly. 

"You've come to stay?" 

"Yes, I've come to stay." 

She made the decision instantly. An overnight bag was her only 
luggage. She had intended staying at the local hotel for the brief 
time she would be in town. 

He drew a deep sigh, as of relief, but all he said was, "Good." 

A queer shyness seized them both. He took her hat and coat, 
politely, as though she were a guest, and put them in a closet He 
asked where she had left her bags. When he learned that the small 
hand grip was all she had with her, he said, "1 thought you were 
going to stay." 

"My things will be here later," she said, mentally composing a 
telegram to her mother. The explanation seemed to satisfy him. 

He showed her about the apartment, which was almost a facsimile of 
the one they had had in Westover years ago. She wondered if all the 
old college towns in this state still dung to antiquated architecture, 
wainscoted walls, marble fireplaces, black-oak furniture. Christopher's 
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books on the shelves, his papers on the desk, his coat framed on the 
back of a chair, might have been there for the last twelve years. 
When he took her into the kitchenette to show her the cooking 
arrangements, she could not help wondering if there were cockroaches. 

Suddenly he was seized with the idea of making her some supper. 

"I had dinner in town, Christopher. I'm not hungry." 

"You mean you stopped to eat?" 

She smiled at his reproachful look. "After all, I was surprising you. 
I didn't even know if I should find you at home/' 

"Why didn't you let me know, so tfiat I could meet you?" 

<e l told you. I wanted to surprise you." 

"But how did you get out to Drummond from the airport?" 

She lied a little, not wanting to hurt him, "I ran into Anthony Pryor. 
He brought me out. Didn't you see him?" 

"I didn't see anyone but you." 

They laughed together over this. Their shyness began to wear off. 

He made coffee the kind that is brewed by pouring boiling water 
over powdered extract and he carried their cups back to the living 
room where they could sit on the couch facing the fire. 

"I see you still make wood fires wherever you camp/' she said lightly. 

He said, "A house has to have something in it besides four walls." 

All this while he had not kissed her, nor touched her, nor made 
any move to take her in his arms. Now, when he had set his cup on 
the low table in front of them, he reached for her hand and laced his 
fingers through hers. She tingled at his touch, as at the first kiss of love. 
But nothing followed that pressure of the hand. 

They sipped their coffee and talked of everything under the sun, 
as people will who have a single thought between them at which both 
shy. He inquired about her mother. She made a brief report on Bella's 
latest symptoms. 

"Mother's not flL She's just not as young as she once was. But 
she was well enough for me to come away." 

She turned her head, smiling, to find him looking at her intently. 

"Hughesie, why did you come?" 

"You asked me to come, didn't you?" 

"I've asked you before. But you paid no attention." 
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"Your telegram was pretty urgent." 

Sly humor kindled the dark depths of his eyes. "Did you come to see 
what sort of mess I'd got myself into?" 

She flushed, a bit guiltily. 'Tou said you had to see me and it was 
impossible for you to leave Drummond." 

"Then you didn't come intending to stay. That overnight bag was 
all you brought, wasn't it?" 

"I should have known better than try to put anything over on a 
professor of psychology." She tried to speak lightly. She tried to with- 
. draw her hand from his; then some wiser instinct prompted her to 
tighten her clasp. "The truth is, Christopher, I didn't come expecting 
to stay. I came expecting to make a property settlement with you about 
the place in Sierra Madre." 

"Property settlement?" He looked at her, nonplused. "Why should 
we make a property settlement?" 

"Because I thought you wanted a divorce, stupid! I never dreamed 
your telegram meant anything else." 

He sat upright in his astonishment. "What did I say in my wire to 
give you that idea?" 

"It wasn't what you said it was what was in my mind. But let's 
not go into that now. After talking with Anthony -" Tears which 
had been held back with difficulty started to overflow. "When I said 
I was here to stay, I meant it That is, if you want me. If not, I can 
go out of your life, Christopher, very happy to have known you." 

He pulled her to him almost roughly, holding her so dose that the 
buttons of his sweater hurt her breast. 

i2. There had never been a time in all their marriage like the week 
that followed. For Laura, it was the release of loving without reserva- 
tion. For Christopher, it was the joy of home-coming which should have 
been his at the close of the war. All during this happy interval 
no word was spoken on the matter which had brought them together. 
If there was so much as the shadow of a wedge between them, it 
was the knowledge that sooner or later there would have to be a 
discussion of the issue referred to in Christopher's telegram. More 
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than once he tried to veer the talk in this direction, but each time 
she put him off. In the end it came about quite naturally. 

On Friday evening he asked her if she would excuse him for a 
couple of hours (he had been devoting his evenings to her like an 
attentive bridegroom) and explained that he had work to do. 

"Papers to grade?" she said, smiling. 

When he said, No, he had two talks to prepare for Sunday, her 
heartbeat quickened as if he had mentioned a rival. 

Without comment she gathered up the supper dishes and carried 
them out to the kitchenette. She spent as long a time as possible, 
washing and drying and putting away. When she returned to the front 
room, she found him bent over his desk busily writing. He did not 
hear her come in. Already he had shut himself away from her as 
effectually as if he had closed and locked a door. 

She took a book at random from the shelf and made herself com- 
fortable on the couch. She read steadily for two hours. She could not 
have told one word that she had read when at ten o'clock he put away 
his work and came and sat down beside her. Playfully he took the 
book from her and turned her face toward him. 

"It's time we talked, Hughesie. There's nothing to be gained by 
putting it off." 

She listened silently, with ever-deepening dismay, while he told her 
what was pressing for utterance. When she had heard the same stoiy 
from me, her relief in discovering her old jealous fears groundless had 
obscured her deeper reaction. But now, as Christopher talked, her heart 
sank. She realized that he burned with a flame beside which desires 
of the flesh were fire shadows on a wall. Pride and a sense of humor 
had been her defense against Maureen. Against this stranger, subtler 
allegiance she was unarmed. 

He told her more, much more, than he had told me. He must have 
sensed her inward shrinking, for his face paled, his eyes darkened, in 
his earnest efforts to make her understand. She listened, with only 
one thought: that he was lost to her now, irrevocably. 

When he told her of Stephen Memorial's unprecedented call to a 
layman, she had nothing to say. She knew what she should say: all 
the warm, glowing words of approval; but she could not say a word. 
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He waited for her reaction. When she did not speak, he took her 
hand in his. 

'That's all, Hfcghesie. I just wanted you to know what's been happen- 
ing to me." His face broke into the little lines and dents of his heart- 
touching smile. The pressure of his hand meant, No hard feelings. She 
had never felt more desolate. 

He rose unhurriedly, remarking that it was past bedtime, and began 
winding the clock. The swift descent from mountain heights was dis- 
concerting. 

"What answer did you give the committee, Christopher?" 
"I made it dear that I didn't consider myself fit to be a clergyman." 
'Then why are yot; speaking again on Sunday?" 
"Well I promised to stand by until they settled on someone." 
She thought, They didn't accept his refusal as final. It's still open. 
He was waiting to talk to me. 

13. When Sunday came, she thought of a dozen excuses for not ac- 
companying him to Albemarle. He seemed to read her mind. 

"I promised you once, Hughesie, that you need never go back to 
Albemarle. If you prefer staying home today, if s all right." 

Put to her this way, she could do no less than say she preferred 
going with him. He was so pleased that she felt like a deserter when 
somewhere along the thirty-mile drive her courage failed her. 

*1 don't have to go to the church, do I?" she asked, in the tone 
of one inquiring, I don't have to go to the cemetery. 

"Not if you don't want to." He looked at her with a twinkle. "I can 
imagine nothing more boring than hearing one's husband deliver a 
moral lecture." 

"You know if s not that. If s just that I I never felt at home in 
that church. Why can't I visit with Anthony and his mother until you're 
through?" . 

He said, "Fine," without mentioning the fact that Anthony and his 
mother might also be at church. 

We were sitting, Mother and I, in the living room, waiting for the 
church bell, when Christopher's car drove up. Laura Hughes was 
greeted warmly. Christopher, saying he was a little late, hurried across 
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to the church. Naturally we took it that Laura was to accompany us to 
the service. 

But when my mother went upstairs to put on her hat and gloves, 
Laura said to me, ''You're not going, are you, Anthony?" 

I admitted that such had been my intention. 

"You have to take your mother, I suppose." 

"Oh no. She's quite able to go alone. But when Christopher speaks 
I go on my own account." 

"Would you mind not going this morning?" 

I looked at her in surprise. "Don't you want to go?" 

"No." 

She was sitting tense and rigid in her chair, twisting a handkerchief 
into a ball. The veil of the perky little hat she wore just missed the nip 
of her nose. Irrelevantly, the thought struck me that I had never seen 
her look prettier. She had bloomed this past week. 

"Why don't you want to go, Hughesie?" 

"I don't like that church. I never did." 

"If s not the same church you knew as a child." 

"I'd be on exhibition, just the same. The whisper would go round 
that Mr. Gayle's wife was the stranger sitting with his best friend. 
Every head would crane to look at little old Hughesie Schuenke from 
Mill Street Sunday school." 

I said, "Laura, you disappoint me. I always thought you were 
honest." 

Bright color stained her cheeks. She bit her lip to hold back some 
retort. 

"You don't give a tinker's damn how many necks unscrew to look 
at you. You're afraid to hear Christopher speak." 

Mother came down the stairs at this moment I met her in the hall 
and explained that she was to go on and not wait for us. I came back 
to find Laura standing by the front windows, watching the throngs 
converging toward the church. The bell had only begun to ring, but 
people were crowding into the building in order to secure seats. 

"Is it like this every Sunday?" asked Laura. 

"No. Only when Christopher speaks." 

She turned from the window, unsmiling, and sat down again. I asked 
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her if she would like to remove her hat and wrap, since we weren't 
going out. She said, No, thanks. 

"Anthony, I've got to talk to someone." 

I smiled. "So I guessed/' 

For a moment she had difficulty getting started, but once embarked 
on her account of the week just past she told me everything. 

"I used to think that if I could have as much as three days with 
Christopher, knowing without a shadow of doubt that he loved me 
and no one else, I would ask nothing more of life. I never expected 
to have such an experience, so I taught myself to get along without 
it. But now" she lifted the foolish little veil and rubbed at her eye, 
then unexpectedly chuckled "now I'm like a cat who's no longer 
content with skim milk because she's tasted cream/' 

I said, "Why should the cat pretend any longer to like skim milk?" 

"That's the point. When I thought it was Maureen he wanted, I 
was ready to give him up, as something that had never really belonged 
to me. Now that I know he's all mine it's not so easy/' 

'"You're not called upon to give him up." 

She looked out the window toward the church. The bell had stopped 
ringing. Late-comers were still crowding the steps, trying to get inside. 

"I can't be a minister's wife, Anthony. It would be dishonest for me 
to pretend anything except polite tolerance toward religion. As for 
that church" she nodded toward the spire of Stephen Memorial, and 
I remembered Maureen's face lifted rebelliously toward the same shaft 
"I know that church's snobbery. The fact that it absorbed a small, 
humble congregation twenty years ago hasn't changed it. I know how 
it has treated its ministers in the past It will treat Christopher the 
same way." 

"You talk as though he had committed himself." 

"Whether he refuses or accepts their offer, our week is over. 
There'll never be another time Wee ft. Now there will always be a 
part of him that I can't share." 

We were both silent for a while. 

And then I said, "You love him very much, don't you, Hughesie?" 

She drew her underlip taut, bringing her teeth down on it, as though 
to check a cry of pain. 
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ff l recaD you telling me once/' I went on, casually, elaborating an 
idea which had just struck me, "that you learned to enjoy overnight 
hikes and sleeping out of doors in order to share an experience with 
Christopher. You trailed him all over the country during die war, be- 
cause he wanted you with him, sharing every experience possible. Has 
it occurred to you that this experience, too, might be shared?" 

I had spoken lightly, and she had relaxed, as though prepared not to 
take too seriously anything I said. When I put the question, she 
looked startled. 

'Those were adventures," she said. 

'How do you know this might not be the greatest adventure of all?" 

Her released underlip quivered, but she made no reply. 

I glanced at the clock. It was nearing eleven-thirty. 

"We've stffl time to hear him speak. The choir will just be finishing 
the anthem/* 

She shook her head, in a kind of panic 

I had said all I could say. 

The dock measured off five minutes. Suddenly, reaching for the 
small fur which had slipped from her shoulders, Laura stood up. 

"Do you suppose we could find seats in the gallery?" 

i 4. It would be presumptuous for me to try to imagine what went on 
in Laura's mind as she listened to her husband that morning. 

The offertory was just concluding as we were shown to our seats, 
high up in the gallery. We stood, with the rest of the congregation, 
while the plates were blessed. Laura neither bent her head nor closed 
her eyes. She stared straight down over the tiers of bowed heads at 
Christopher. 

When he began to talk I was soon lost to everything about me. I 
forgot Laura until, moved by some allusion I don't recall now what 
it was that caused me to turn to her in one of those spontaneous im- 
pulses to share a reaction I was struck by the desolation in her eyes. 
They were the eyes of an exile. Afl those rapt faces, lifted to the man 
in die pulpit, were an alien sea, separating her from her own. 

We did not wait for the benediction. During the singing of the last 
hymn she whispered, f T-et's go." 
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When we had crossed die street and sat once more in our living room, 
waiting for Christopher, she said to me, "I won't stand in his way, 
Anthony. I couldn't live with myself if I did. I don't understand him. 
I used to think that if I could have his love I would understand him. 
Now I know that I never shall. Perhaps no human being ever under- 
stands another. But I believe in him. I believe in this thing thaf s 
happened to him. I believe that God has something to do with it, even 
though I'm not sure that I believe in God. That sounds like double-talk, 
doesn't it?" 

I said, "Well, at any rate you're not called upon to decide anything." 

"Yes, I am. He's going to refuse this call unless I give my approval. 
He must not be allowed to refuse it" 

I was astonished. "You want him to enter the ministry?" 

"Anthony, can you hear him and doubt that that is where he 
belongs?" 

Tears stood in her eyes, and she blinked, causing them to spill over. 

"I'm not taking back anything I said about being a minister's wife. 
I can't do it. I'm not cut out for it. Another thing, there's Mother. 
Shell have to live near me die rest of her life. Can you picture Mother 
in Stephen Memorial's manse?" 

We both smiled at the picture this called up. 

"What do you plan to do, Laura?" 

"I'm going back to California. I can explain to Christopher--truth- 
fufly that there are things out there to settle before pulling up stakes. 
I may have to indulge in a few white lies about the date of my return. 
But once he is installed here as pastor, I think I can make Mother's 
health sufficient excuse for continuing to postpone my coming back." 

She looked me straight in the eye with that peculiar hardiness with 
which a person seeks to convince himself that he approves his own 
purpose. 

I returned her look. 

"And you think that will be dealing fairly with him." 

She flushed, but the set of her chin conceded nothing. 

"I think the end will justify the means. He will be spared em- 
barrassment At the same time he wiQ be left free for the work which 
will be his whole life from now on." 
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"And what of your marriage?" 

"We've been separated, geographically, for several years now. 
There's no reason why we can't go on happily with vacations to- 
gether now and then/ 1 

"You would leave him alone in the same town with Maureen?" 

She smiled confidently. "I'm no longer afraid of Maureen." 

"I see. YouVe consigning him to a sort of priesthood." 

"Certainly not." She gave me an indignant look. 

"You propose to leave him alone, with a status at best equivocal." 

"He's been alone before." 

"Yes, but in a secular position, where his private life was his own 
concern. This would be quite different. The Protestant Church does 
not demand celibacy of its clergy. It prefers a married man. But 
Christopher would be a married man whose wife was not at his side. 
He would be neither bachelor nor widower. He would be a target for 
all the speculations and temptations which the single state invites. 
You can't do it, Laura. Not without his consent. You must let him 
decide whether he will accept this offer under such terms." 

She struggled to hold back angry sobs. "Isn't it enough to go out of 
his life and leave him to work he loves better than me?" 

My mother came in just then with a message from Christopher. He 
would be over later, following a meeting with the Session. 

Laura gave me a swift glance, but neither of us spoke until Mother 
had gone upstairs. As she lingered for several minutes, commenting on 
the sermon, I had ample time to study Laura's face and speculate on 
the rapidly shaping purpose reflected there. 

When we were alone, she said, "Anthony, could you get a note to 
him?" 

I said, I thought so. She opened her bag, fumbled among the usual 
feminine debris until she found her fountain pen and an old envelope, 
on which she hurriedly wrote a few words. 

"Read it, please," she said, as she handed it to me, "see if I make 
myself dear." 

This is what I read: 

Christopher, I heard you this morning. There's no doubt this 

is Orders. Cany on. 111 follow through. 

Hughesie 
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10. 



* Two hundred churchmen occupied pews in the 
Glenwood Boulevard Church in the city during the examination of 
Christopher by the presbytery. I had an account of the proceedings 
afterward from Mr. James McCaffrey. 

"You understand, Mr. Pryor, there had been more than one meeting 
of the presbytery on this matter already. Plenty of debate, some pretty 
sharp. It was irregular, to say the least, to consecrate a layman to the 
ministry just because some particular congregation liked to hear him 
talk. And Stephen Memorial had always been the bad boy of the 
presbytery/* 

I said, "Christopher had three strikes against him before he ever 
opened his mouth/* and Mr. McCaffrey nodded. 

"It wasn't an easy thing," he admitted, "to stand before that body 
of theological experts and be cross-examined hour after hour/* 

McCaffrey was a lawyer and viewed everything, even religion, with a 
legal eye. 

"Did he stand all the time?** 

"He sat down, now and then, between rounds; but he stoo^ most 
of die time. I think he felt better braced on his feet The questions 
came from all sides, you know. It reminded me of a court-martial I sat 
on during the war. Or one of those third degrees we give them down at 
the police station." He paused. "I don't mean any irreverence, but I 
thought of that picture of die boy Jesus surrounded by the learned 
doctors. Of course Mr. Gayle is no boy, but he had die same dear, 
certain look die face in the picture has." 

I asked if Christopher had had any trouble on doctrinal points. 
Mr. McCaffrey said, No, widi a firm headshake. 

"How was he on die Bible?" 

"He knew it better dian some of diem." 

"Then he came through widiout a challenge?" 
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t I wouldn't say that exactly/' James McCaffrey pkced the tips of 
his fingers together precisely. "Someone brought up the fact that he 
had been an agnostic/' 

This was what I had feared. I asked how Christopher had defended 
himself. His defense, according to McCaffrey, had at first rather 
alarmed the committee from Stephen Memorial. 

"It is true/' Christopher told die presbytery, "that during my college 
years I came to accept the scientific principle in place of God. 
Agnosticism appealed to me because it seemed to offer the only pattern 
of thought free from intolerance. And then one day I came across a 
passage in Luke in which Christ rebuked one of his disciples for that 
very sin. The disciple, John, had complained about some stranger who 
was casting out devils in the Master's name when he did not belong to 
their band. We forbade him, said John, because he follows not with 
us. But Jesus said, Forbid him not; he that is not against us is for us/' 

Christopher looked round upon his questioners earnestly. 

"When I returned to faith, I returned to faith in God the Father, God 
the Son, and God the Holy Spirit. I reaffirmed the Christian doctrine of 
salvation without question or reservation. But I want to make something 
dear before any vote is taken on my fitness for ordination. I will never 
denounce another man's form of worship from any pulpit There isn't 
time. The world shortage of faith is too acute. If I should preach 
nothing else until I had exhausted John 3:16 Tor God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life' there stiD would not 
be time to decry those who name His name, but follow not with us." 

"When I heard that," said Mr. McCaffrey, "I thought our goose 
was cooked." 

"And they accepted him, even after that?" 

McCaffrey's blue eyes twinkled. "After all, you can't condemn a man 
for taking Christ literally." 

2. One thing remained before Christopher was ready in his own 
mind to be ordained. He had yet to be reconciled with his father. He 
dropped in on me one afternoon with the casual announcement that 
he was on his way to the city for this purpose. 
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It was the first time I had seen him since his examination by the 
presbytery. I expected to find him worn from combat. Instead, I was 
struck by his appearance of health and well-being. Not even the 
coming meeting with his father seemed to disturb him. He sat talking 
in a relaxed sort of way. I asked if he had heard from Laura (she had 
returned to California two weeks before) and he reported, with a smile, 
that he had had three letters and several long-distance calls. She 
had found a tenant for the house in Sierra Madre. They had decided, 
perhaps foolishly, against selling it. ff We11 want some place to go in 
our old age/* he explained. 

I asked him what Laura was going to do about her mother. 

"Bring her here, of course/* His smile for a second was roguish. 
"Bella is quite happy about returning to Albemarle." 

When he rose, saying he must be on his way, I asked on sudden 
impulse if he would like me to go with him. He considered a moment. 
I think he was tempted. 

"You know I would, Tony. But it's better if I go alone. HI stop on 
my way back, if if s not too late, and tell you how I come out." 

I sat up till a late hour waiting for him, but he did not return that 
evening. It was not till several days later that I learned the particulars 
of that meeting between father and son. 

3. Mr. Gayle and Louise had an apartment on the south side of the 
city, in exclusive Glenwood Manor. As Christopher walked up the box- 
bordered drive from the street where he had parked his car, he had 
no sense of home-coming. The white stucco building was new, and 
everything about it from the bronze letter boxes in the foyer to the 
wrought-iron stairway curving upward to the second floor was strange 
and unfamiliar. The smartly uniformed colored girl who answered 
his ring bore no resemblance to the white-turbaned servants of his 
childhood. When he asked for Mr. Gayle, the girl inquired in a 
voice as refined as his own who was calling. 

"Christopher Gayle." 

She showed him into a modern replica of an eighteenth-century 
drawing room and disappeared. He stood looking about him, feeling 
lost, wondering what had become of his mother's furniture. 
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When the maid came back he thought, She's going to tell me that he 
won't see me, and was glad, because suddenly he wanted to get away. 
But instead, she announced that Mr. Gayle would be with him in 
a few minutes. 

"Won't you sit down?" she said pleasantly. 

But when, once again, he was left alone, he stood looking about, 
seeking to recognize some piece of furniture or bric-a-brac from- his 
childhood; wondering why they had not saved something that had been 
his mother's. 

And then he saw on the mantel a Dresden dock, supported by two 
exquisite figurines, a shepherd and shepherdess. Many a time had he 
stolen into his mother's parlor to gaze enchanted at the dainty time- 
piece. He was standing in front of it, tear-blind, when his father came 
into the room. 

The meeting was anti-climactic. Arthur Gayle greeted his son as 
though he had been seeing him regularly during the past twenty years. 

"Good afternoon, Christopher. Won't you sit down? You probably 
find this room too warm. I require a great deal of heat these days. 
Norma" he raised his voice slightly "lower the chain on the thermo- 
stat, please." He did not look much older than he had looked to his 
son's eyes in childhood, but he seemed to have shrunk to half his re- 
membered size. He looked pathetically small and frail in the big chair 
into which he sank almost immediately. He did not offer to shake 
hands. 

Christopher tried to speak. He opened his mouth to say, "Father, 

I've come to you because " and then he could not remember why 

he had come; why it had been imperative for him to see and talk with 
his father after all these years. 

Mr. Gayle talked on and on, like a garrulous old woman. Louise 
was not at home, she had gone to a musicale. Eleanor and her family 
still lived in Boston. Ralph Beaumont had done well. The children 
were almost grown. Gayle, the boy, would enter Harvard next year; 
Anneth, the girl, had another year in boarding school. No man, 
said Arthur Gayle, had been more blessed than he in his daughters. 
The implication that he had been less fortunate in his son might have 
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been unintentional, but it served to remind Christopher why he had 
come. 

"Father, you must know something of what's been happening this 
winter at Stephen Memorial." 

An unhealthy flush flooded Arthur Gayle's dry cheeks. 

"I have been informed/* 

Christopher leaned forward in his chair, trying to draw his fathers 
gaze, but the deep-set eyes avoided his. 

"You don't have to tell me, sir, how you feel about all this. I guessed 
from the beginning that you would not approve. But I had to make sure. 
That's why I had to see you." 

Mr. Gayle stared hard at the brass fender as he replied. 

"It was the dream of my life that a son of mine should be ordained. 
I should have rejoiced to see you enter the ministry after due prepara- 
tion, according to the prescribed methods of our church. But not" 
his burning gaze turned accusingly on his son "not like a thief through 
the back door/* 

Christopher's face went white. He had prepared himself for his 
father's disapproval, but the unexpected reproach cut deep. 

"Do you call examination by the presbytery entering through the 
back door?" he asked respectfully. 

"It was all very irregular," said Mr. Gayle. "I talked to several of 
the ministers who examined you. I gathered that you were passed 
mainly because they could find no valid excuse for turning you down." 

Christopher said, in the same tone, "Could you have found an 
excuse, sir?" 

Arthur Gayle's flush spread downward into his collar. 

"I certainly would not have condoned the statement you made re- 
garding false doctrines/' 

"You mean what I said about denouncing other sects?" 

"Yes." 

After a moment's thought Christopher replied, "Ifs my belief, Father, 
after years of teaching men, that the great appeal of communism and 
atheism and all the other isms is the appeal of human brotherhood. I 
believe the only hope of our so-called Christian civilization is to adopt 
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literally and put into practice what Christ called the necessary com- 
mandment: to love the Lord our God with all our heart and our 
neighbor as ourself. And whom did He say was our neighbor? The 
Samaritan. The man who doesn't worship as we do." 

"You have a nimble tongue/' said Mr. Gayle, and lapsed into bitter 
silence. Presently he said, as though there had been no break in his 
thought, "You've had no theological training." 

"I studied last year at Princeton." 

"Were you preparing at that time to enter the ministry?" 

"No, sir." 

"Then all this is a sudden impulse, born of the flattering adulation 
of a handful of thoughtless people. Because you can draw crowds to 
hear you speak, you decide you've been called to the ministry. How 
do you know that it is not the devil who has led you to the top of this 
high mountain?" 

Christopher sat as though transfixed, his eyes held by his father's. 
Never had it occurred to him to question his own motives in the step 
he was about to take. The possibility that his father's words held 
truth was shattering. Could it be that he had fallen victim to the most 
treacherous form of self-delusion? That the joy which thrilled him 
when he stood in the pulpit was the most subtle form of self-glorifica- 
tion? He had felt something of the same zest hi the classroom,- almost 
the same exhilaration exhorting a battalion. Was this only another ap- 
peasement of some deep-buried frustration? Or was it, in truth, of 
God? 

His father went on talking, the censure of years rolling from his 
tongue as from a recorded monologue. Christopher heard him, as 
from a vast distance. His sister Louise returned, providentially, and 
helped him terminate a visit which he seemed powerless to bring to 
an end. 

Hearing her voice in the hall, he stood up. She came straight into 
the room, without removing her wraps. Her first blank astonishment 
was followed by a glad cry, "Christopher!" and brother and sister em- 
braced like homesick children. The scent of her furs brought a lump 
to his throat, for it was the fragrance which had belonged to their 
mother. 
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"Oh, my dear, let me look at you." She held him off, with hands 
against his breast. "My little brother. My bad little kid brother, who 
ran away from home/* 

He started to tell her that he had not run away. But it didn't matter 
now. 

"How long can you stay, Christopher?" 

"I was just leaving." 

"Oh no. You must stay to dinner." 

"Some other time." 

"Soon?" 

"I hope so." 

While they stood, arms about each other, asking and answering 
eager questions, Arthur Gayle looked on much as he used to look 
on when they played in childhood happily oblivious of him. Christo- 
pher, turning, caught his father's wistful gaze and, dropping Louise's 
hand, went over to the old man's chair. 

"Father, may I come again?" he asked, and held out his hand. 

Arthur Gayle tried to speak. If reproaches still lingered on his tongue, 
he seemed to have lost the power to utter them. He looked very tired. 
He put his hand in Christopher's and as the strong clasp closed upon 
his shaking fingers, tears of weakness stood in his eyes. 

"Come soon/' he said faintly. 

Louise went with Christopher into the hall. 

"Is it true" she lowered her voice "that you are going to be 
ordained?" 

"I " An hour before he would have answered, Yes, unhesitat- 
ingly. Now he said, "I went before the presbytery." 

"I know. Everyone was talking about it at church Sunday." 

"But there are some things I've got to get straight about before 
I take the step," said Christopher. 

"I hope you're not letting anything Father said discourage you," 
said Louise. "You know how hard and narrow he is." 

"Yes," said Christopher thoughtfully. "He's hard and narrow. Like 
a surgeon's knife. He goes straight to die source of infection." 

"He's a stubborn, old-fashioned bluestocking," said Louise. "He'd 
rather see you miss the opportunity of your life than change one comma 



in the prescribed order." She stopped short. "What* s the matter?" 
Christopher was looking at her strangely. 

"What do you mean by the opportunity of my life?"* 

"Why_it' s Stephen Memorial that's called you, isn't it?" 

"Yes." 

'Well, surely you know if s one of the richest churches in the pres- 
bytery." 

"And you think that's why I'm seeking ordination?" 

"No, no of course not. But well it was Stephen Memorial's 
idea, wasn't it? You hadn't intended entering the ministry before you 
spoke there, had you?" 

He said, "No," with a look of fear creeping into his eyes. 

"That's what I mean. They discovered you. It's a wonderful thing 
that's happened, dear. Everyone's talking about ft. You're the man 
of the hour." 

"Stop I" His voice was so harsh that she recoiled a step. cc You don't 
know what you're saying, Louise." 

"But I do know. I'm saying how proud and happy I am; how happy 
Mother would be if she were living. Why should that distress you?" 

He passed his hand over his eyes. "If I thought I was influenced by 
any of those reasons " 

Louise watched him bewilderedly. She had no idea what was wrong. 

He looked about for his hat, which the maid had placed on a table. 

"Good-by, Louise." He kissed her affectionately. "Don't worry too 
much about me," he said, and went away. 

4. Christopher drove about in his car the greater part of that night. 
Up one road and down another; avoiding highways, because his every 
faculty was too absorbed to cope with traffic; torn between cold logical 
reasoning and anguished prayer. 

Mercilessly the teacher of psychology examined the motives of the 
applicant for the ministry. Doubts, beside which former doubts were 
pygmies, set upon him. 

His sister's felicitations were as challenging as his father's accusa- 
tions. Had he been moved by memories of his mother? Had he been 
carried away by the sheer drama of this call? Was he flattered to be 
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drafted by this wealthy, proud, capricious congregation? How would 
he have responded if the caH had come from a shabby, obscure 
church like the old Mill Street? He did not know. 

His father was right There was reason in the church's methods of 
preparing her ministers. A young man had all the years of his seminary 
training in which to make sure of himself and his purpose. He planned 
his whole life to conform with that purpose, while he was yet young. 
But he, Christopher, with only a remnant of his life unspent, was pro- 
posing to enter immediately into that service. Was not this an appalling 
act of impertinence. 

Through half the night he wrestled with his uncertainty. But the 
blessing of assurance did not come. Over and over he prayed, like 
Gideon, for a sign. "Oh, God, make it plain. Show me TTiy will, be- 
yond all doubt, for Christ's sake." Once he considered driving into 
Albemarle and talking to Mr. McCaffrey. But when he looked at his 
dashboard dock he saw that it was past midnight. Wearily he turned 
his car toward Dnimmond. 

When he opened his door and turned on the light he saw a yellow 
envelope which had been thrust under the door. The telegram stated 
that Dr. Muncie was stopping at the Stafford Hotel in the city; he had 
phoned, got no response, would be pleased if Christopher would caH 
him in the morning. 

When he read this a kind of panic seized Christopher. Dr. Muncie 
had been invited to conduct the service for his ordination. But it would 
not be held until the second Sunday in June. What was he doing in the 
city now? Christopher's nerves were as jumpy as a bridegroom's whose 
wedding day had rushed too swiftly to meet him. 

Early next day he telephoned Dr. Muncie and made a dinner en- 
gagement with him for that evening. His schedule at the college was 
crowded, giving him no time to think. It was a matter of scruple with 
him to shirk no part of his duties at Drummond, while preparing for 
the new woric ahead. His students knew that he was leaving at die end 
of the year, and for what purpose. Sometimes he amused himself 
imagining their discussions of him in the dormitory. 

When he had dismissed his last class and cleared his desk for the 
night, he looked up to find a boy lingering to speak to him. He felt a 
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twinge of impatience. There were many things to do before meeting 
Dr. Muncie at six. Shower, shave, dress, and drive thirty-five miles to 
the city. He had no time to give to this boy. 

"Yes, Wally?" He smiled, as though he had all night 

"Are are you in a hurry, sir?" The boy's face, spotted with 
adolescent pimples, grew redder with embarrassment. Christopher 
wondered what obscure personal problem he would be called on to 
consider. 

"What* s on your mind, Wally?" 

"Some of us were wondering that is we were talking the other 
night over at the dorm and we wondered if they were going to allow 
visitors when you I mean is there going to be a ceremony that 
people can watch, I mean when you " 

"When I am ordained?" said Christopher, with a smile. 

"Yes, sir/' The boy swallowed, as though relieved to get ft out 

"There will be an ordination service at Stephen Memorial Church in 
Albemarle the Sunday evening following commencement/* Christo- 
pher heard himself making the announcement as though no self-doubts 
beset him. 

"Thank you, sir/' The boy began backing away. "That's aH, sir. 

We shot craps to see who'd ask you and I lost I mean " Wally 

blushed to the roots of his hair as he caught Christopher's twinkle. 
"The fellows picked me to speak to you, sir. I hope you don't mind/* 

"Not at all, Wally." Christopher smiled. 

"Oh another tiling. Can anyone come, Mr. Gayle?" 

"It will be like any other church service, open to the public." 

"But you, sir would you have any objection personal, I mean^-to 
some of us coming?" 
. "Some of my students?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Why no, of course not" 

"Thanks. I'll tell the others. We were afraid there might not be 



room. 



"Room? How many of you want to come?" 
"AH of your first-year students. Probably the others too. But I 
wouldn't know about them." 



Christopher took off the glasses which he wore in the classroom and 
rubbed his eyes. He needed a moment to evaluate this request. He was 
familiar with college pranks and enthusiasms. 

"Why do you fellows want to come, Wally?" 

The boy reddened again, then blurted, "We just can't figure you 
out." 

Christopher leaned across his desk, cocking hisjiead with interest. 

"Yes? Go on, Wally." 

"You're one of the smartest men on the faculty, Mr. Gayle. At least 
we think so. But you've got us all mixed up." Wally looked at him 
with puzzled young eyes. "You're giving up teaching important things 
like math and psychology for something most people well nobody 
really knows about religion, I mean and yet you seem so damned 
sure of what you're doing. I beg your pardon, sir/' Wally blushed. 

Christopher's eyes searched the boy's intently. 

"Would you mind saying that again, Wally?" 

"You seem so damned sure," repeated Wally obligingly. 

Christopher drew a deep breath. 

"We thought at first you were having a brainstorm," Wally went 
on, feeling freer now. "Then one night some of us went over to Albe- 
marle and heard you speak. We decided then you weren't some sort 
of case. You were just a guy who had something to say that couldn't 
be said in a classroom." 

Christopher sat with his head in his hands. The desk clock ticked 
away. Dr. Muncie would be waiting, but never mind. God was speak- 
ing to him through this boy. 

When he lifted his head he saw that Wally still stood there, looking 
a little anxious. 

"Do you feel all right, sir?" 

"Never better." Christopher rose, pushing back his chair. "Ill see 
that some seats are reserved for any of the Drummond students who 
wish to attend the service, Wally." 

"Oh--thanks. Well all be there." 

"And WaHy if you and the other fellows are interested how 
would you like to talk some night at my apartment, instead of the 
dorm?" 
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"Gee! Could we? Gosh, thafd be swell. I well, I better be going. 
Good night, Mr. Gayle, and thanks a million/* 
"Good night, Wally. Thanks a million to you/' 
"Huh? Oh. Good night." 

5. Dr. Muncie roared genially, "What do you mean, young fellow, 
keeping an old man waiting for his dinner?" and gripped Christopher's 
hand with a pressure that nearly crushed the bones. For all his seventy- 
odd years, Dr. Muncie was still a tough old lion of a man. His ruddy 
mane was ginger white and his shaggy brows were frosted, but the eyes 
beneath were as keenly blue as ever. Under their penetrating gaze 
Christopher felt like a schoolboy again. 

"Sony, sir." He smiled happily. "It was unavoidable." 

Dr. Muncie had ordered dinner sent up to his room so that they 
might talk in privacy while they ate. While waiting for room service 
to function he paced the floor as of old, talking away, firing questions, 
seldom pausing for answers. He explained that he was on his way to 
Dallas, Texas, to speak before a Bible conference. He had stopped off 
for the sole purpose of seeing Christopher. 

"That's why I was working up such a righteous tantrum when I 
thought you were going to be late. I only allowed myself twenty-four 
hours. I missed you last night. And my train leaves at ten-fifty tonight/* 

"You stopped just to see me?" said Christopher, surprised. 

Dr. Muncie nodded. 

"Why, sir?" 

"Call it an old man's hunch." 

"You wanted to talk to me about something?" 

"No. I had a strong feeling you wanted to talk to me." 

A knock on the door preceded the entrance of room service. Dr. 
Muncie stood watching with almost childlike interest while a waiter 
wheeled a loaded table into the room and extended its dropped leaves. 

"These gadgets," he said, "are the nearest things to Elijah's ravens I 
ever encountered." 

As he reached for the check, Christopher started up. 

"Let me, sir." 
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Dr. Muncie waved him down. "Keep your money, boy. I'm travel- 
ing on an expense account" He signed the check with a flourish. 
"Whaf s your name, young man?" he asked the waiter. 

"Salvatore, sir." 

"Go to church, Salvatore?" 

"Yes, sir that is" Salvatore blushed and grinned "when I don't 
oversleep." 

"And when you do oversleep" Dr. Muncie regarded him sternly 
ff y u go to confession, I hope?" 

"Oh yes, sir." 

Dr. Muncie smiled and returned the signed check. The waiter's eye, 
noting the tip, sparkled. 

"Thank you, sir. TTiank you very much." 

"Give my regards to Father Rossetti when you see him." 

The waiter looked astonished. "Yes, sir. I will, sir." 

"And tell him if he doesn't make a better Catholic of you I'll turn 
you into a Presbyterian." 

The waiter, grinning broadly, said, 'Yes, sir. Thank you, Dr. Mun- 
cie," and bowed himself backward out of the room. 

"How did you know he was a Catholic?" asked Christopher, when 
they had laughed together over the incident. 

"With a name like Salvatore?" Dr. Muncie's eyebrows peaked. 

"And is there a priest named Rossetti?" 

'Yes indeed. Fine fellow. Has the parish church over on Fifth Street. 
I've met him a number of times. He's doing a great work down there 
in Little Sicily, as they call it. Why do you look at me like that?" 

Christopher smiled. 'You never cease to amaze me, sir." 

"Because I try to get along with my Catholic brothers? Listen, my 
lad, we might as well get used to getting along with 'em here on earth, 
because, make no mistake, we're going to rub shoulders with an awful 
lot of 'em in heaven." 

Dr. Muncie enjoyed his food, and he had waited for it long enough 
to whet his appetite. He ate heartily, until the first edge of his hunger 
had been dulled, then he glanced across at his companion. 

'You're not eating, lad. Whaf s the matter?" 

"I'm not veiy hungry." Christopher's plate was almost untouched. 
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"Maybe I didn't order right." 

"Oh yes. Everything's fine/' He picked up his fork and made a show 
of trying the rare roast beef and Yorkshire pudding, but it was no 
use. He could not eat. 

Dr. Muncie poured himself a second cup of coffee. 

"Maybe I was right in obeying my hunch to stop off and see you." 

"You were never more right in your life/' Christopher gave up all 
pretence of eating. 

"Talk, laddie, and don't mind my wee bit of coffee drinkin'. You 
know my sinful indulgence. But I'll be listening to every worrrd." In 
moments of deep feeling, as he grew older, Dr. Muncie's speech became 
rich with his native accent. 

In a gush of relief Christopher poured forth the heartburnings of 
these past weeks. His ordeal before the presbytery; his meeting with 
Tiis father and sister, and the self-doubts that had sprung from that 
encounter; his night-long agony of self-searching. 

"Everything for which I had prayed, every step which it seemed 
God had led me to take, appeared to be an expression of my own 
egotism/' 

Dr. Muncie was not drinking coffee now. He had pushed away his 
cup and was leaning on the table, listening intently. 

"I tried to pray," said Christopher. "I tried to reason. I could do 
neither. I could think of nothing but my father's charge that I was 
carried away by flattering crowds; my sister's congratulations on my 
great 'opportunity/ 1 felt more lost than when I doubted God, for then 
I felt very sure of myself. But now I doubted my own soul If I codd 
be tricked by my desires, under die guise of God's guidance, then I. 
had no souL I was just a bundle of neuroses." 

Beads of moisture stood on Christopher's forehead. His face was 
pale. Dr. Muncie poured some water in a glass and handed it to him, 
saying, "Drink this." He waited until Christopher had set the glass 
down empty before he spoke again. 

"Of course you know what's the matter with you," he said, with a 
smile of calm sagacity. "You've spent your life seeking an object for 
your complete devotion. Having found it, you are inflamed with the 
headiest of all passions: the urge to give vourself without hope of 
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reward. Suddenly the whole idea is presented to you in a different light. 
You are made to question your motives, not because you distrust them, 
but because, for the first time, you realize that you are going to receive 
more than you feel you deserve/* 

The old man's face broke into benign wrinkles of mirth. His eyes 
twinlded incorrigibly. "My dear boy, you might as well get used to 
jolts of that nature. YouH never be able to do anything for God that 
you're not embarrassed by the compensation/* 

Christopher smiled faintly. He could not speak. 

"As for this particular job at Stephen Memorial/* Dr. Muncie con- 
tinued, "I don't think the glory and prestige need rest on your con- 
science. Your sister says it is the most sought-after plum in the pres- 
bytery. Actually, it is the sourest lemon on the tree. As you know, it is 
really two congregations. You'd think a graft twenty years old would 
cease to bear diverse fruit, but go into any department in the church 
and you'll find if s still Mill Street and Chestnut Avenue. What one 
wants the other automatically opposes. For the first time since the 
amalgamation they are united on a choice for pastor. How long will the 
honeymoon last? Who can say? But that need not distress you. It's 
not Stephen Memorial's call you have answered, is it?" 

"No/* said Christopher, with sudden, strong assurance. 'That* s the 
point, the whole point, though I couldn't seem to find it'* And then he 
found himself telling about the incident with the student, Wally, which 
had delayed him. "Wally said I seemed to have something on my 
mind which couldn't be said in a classroom. And thafs true. I do have 
something to say to boys like Wally, and Stephen Memorial is the 
means to that end." 

"An end to which you would have come if there had been no 
Stephen Memorial," said Dr. Muncie. 

"Do you really believe that?" asked Christopher earnestly. 

"When you came to me at Princeton," said Dr. Muncie, "I knew that 
sooner or later I should be called on to ordain you." 

"How could you know? I didn't know. Not then." 

Dr. Mundle smiled. '"When a man comes to me, heels over head in 
love, I expect in the natural course of events to have a marriage to 
perform/* 
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6. Since the night Maureen had stood on our porch and frowned at 
Stephen Memorial she had not to my knowledge seen Christopher, 
except at church. She and I saw each other pretty regularly, so there 
was ample opportunity for her to question me. But even during the 
period of Laura's brief visit she never mentioned his name. Her attitude 
was one of ignoring events which did not concern her. 

As the date for Christopher's ordination drew near, I became in- 
volved with small details of his personal preparation; for as his days 
became more and more crowded I found that I could relieve him of 
numberless chores. I received the household goods which Laura shipped 
from California and superintended the placing of them in the manse. 
Reinforced by my mother's competent Sadie, I was able to prevent the 
Ladies' Aid Society from creating a background for Hughesie that 
would have defeated her at first glance. 

She and her mother were to arrive in Albemarle the Friday before 
the ordination. Christopher and I worked like beavers to have the 
house ready before they came. 

"I want it to look like home when she first sees it/' he said. "After all, 
it's Hughesie who is giving up everything." 

We went over the house together that last evening. He had driven 
over from Drummond after his day's work was done. He looked more 
tired than I had yet seen him; his eyes had the look of insufficient 
sleep. I told him he should have taken a rest between finishing one job 
and beginning another. But he frowned away the suggestion. 

"Enough time has been wasted already. I'm all right. Just too many 
examination papers." He rubbed his eyes boyishly. "111 be fine when 
Hughesie gets here." 

He went from room to room, approving everything I had done. 
Technically, the manse had been already furnished. But Laura had 
shipped enough of their own things to give the house the look of her 
having just passed through. 

When we came to the room which was to be his study, his face 
lighted happily. Laura had sent the entire furnishings of the den at 
Sierra Madre. 

"Tony! You and Hughesie. This is great" 

It was while we were in this room that the telephone rang. With a 
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funny look of surprise, '"Wonder who knows I'm here/' Christopher 
picked up the instrument from his desk. 

"Hello. Yes. Mr. Gayle speaking. Oh yes, Mrs. Witherspoon. I was 
just looking over the house. You ladies have done wonderfully/' he 
gave me a sly wink. Then, after listening patiently to a long monologue, 
"Thank you, Mrs. Witherspoon, I'd like to, but I've already accepted 
an invitation for tonight. Some other time? Thank you, 111 be glad to." 

He said, as he replaced the telephone, "The lady across the street 
recognized my car out front and invited me to supper." 

"Youll have to get rid of that convertible," I said; "ifs too con- 
spicuous." 

There were things demanding my attention at home. Christopher 
was not through arranging some books he had brought over from 
Drummond, so I left him to potter alone. I went out the back door, 
warning him not to forget that my mother was expecting him for 
supper. He promised to be right over. 

But nearly an hour later, when I glanced from our south windows, 
I caught no glimpse of him crossing the church lawn. What I did see, 
. with consternation, was Maureen's blue coupfi parked in the driveway 
of the manse. 

I stood for seconds, paralyzed by the picture that sprang instantly 
to mind of Mrs. Witherspoon across the street, watching every incom- 
ing and outgoing movement at the manse. I knew the lady slightly, a 
middle-aged widow with time on her hands and a large telephone ac- 
quaintance. Before morning all Albemarle might know that the soon- 
to-be-ordained pastor of Stephen Memorial had received a woman 
visitor, alone, at the manse. 

I was not thinking too clearly as I went out through my own garden, 
crossed the side street, and went around the church to the rear door 
of the manse. What I desired most was to avoid creating a scene. It was 
that desire which caused me to pause when I entered the back hall. 
Christopher's voice came distinctly from the open study door. 

"I don't know what I can do or say, Maureen, to convince you that 
I don't love you. I thought I had made that plain. I've tried not to hurt 
your feelings, for old friendship's sake. Now I don't care if I do hurt 
you. That you could try at a time like this " 
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I slammed the outer door, to announce my approach/ and called: 

"Hello! Oiristopher! Are you still here?" 

I waited, then, until he called back: "In the study, Tony. Come on 
in," before going down the passage to the open door. 

Maureen sat crumpled on the couch, wiping eyes that were red from 
weeping. Christopher stood some distance from her, his back against 
the desk. He had the shaken look of a man who has just been through 
an unpleasant scene. The face turned toward me as I came in was 
hard as granite, but he tried to speak as if nothing were amiss. 

"Sorry, Tony. Didn't mean to keep you waiting. Maureen dropped 
in to see if there was anything she could do " 

And then he stopped as though realizing he could no longer lie, even 
to spare a woman's feelings. He took a handkerchief from his pocket 
and wiped his face, which glistened with moisture. He smoothed his 
hair. With shaking hands he straightened his tie, which was all askew. 
He was trembling now from head to foot with nervous reaction. There 
seemed no point in either of us pretending that nothing had happened. 

I said, 'Til run Maureen home. Take it easy. There's no hurry. Stay 
here as long as you like." Without glancing toward the couch I said, 
"Ready, Maureen?" and started out. 

At the door I turned to see if she was coming with me. She was 
making a last futile dab at her eyes. As she rose,, she gave Christopher 
a final imploring glance. If there had ever been any memory of his 
old feeling for her, no trace remained in the look he gave her. 

I took Maureen out by the front door, so that Mrs. Witherspoon 
could not fail to see that the blue coupe had two passengers. 

7. On Friday I met Christopher at the Union Airport in the city and 
was on hand to meet Laura and her mother when they arrived. On 
sudden impulse I bore Bella off to our house in Albemarle; for the 
eagerness with which Christopher met his wife indicated his need to 
be alone with her. They drove immediately to his apartment in Drum- 
tnond. 

Bella was in the gayest of spirits. Actually, she looked far from well," 
but she was smartly dressed, carefully made up, and ecstatic over 
everything in the immediate prospect. The return to Albemarle, the 
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expectation of living at last on Chestnut Avenue, would have been 
satisfaction enough. But the supreme gratification was the return of 
Mrs. Courtney from Virginia, and the family dinner at the Courtneys* 
on Saturday night to which she Bella Schuenke Wanington was in- 
vited. As she chatted away on our drive from the airport, I wondered 
if she had given the slightest thought to the significance of the step 
Christopher was taking. When I touched on this point, her response 
was enthusiastic if not reassuring. 

'Tve always felt that Christopher was going to do something spec- 
tacular. With his looks and personality, he should make a marvelous 
clergyman. So few of them have what it takes/* 

As we turned down Chestnut Avenue, approaching the manse, she 
made me drive slowly, that she might feast her eyes upon it. Already 
she had planned numerous social events, conservative of course there 
could be no cocktails but including the best names in town. Already 
she had decided to accept the invitation (automatically extended the 
womenfolk of the clergy) to join the Thursday Club. As she rattled 
away, I was torn between a desire to smile at her triumph and to wince 
at what lay ahead for Christopher. 

I am always amused by my mother's forthright estimate of people. 
When I asked her later what she thought of Mrs. Wanington, she said, 
"If anyone thinks Christopher has chosen the ministry as a soft snap, 
heU change his mind after meeting his mother-in-law." 

Bella spent Friday night with us. On Saturday Mrs. Courtney tele- 
phoned, inviting Mrs. Wanington to stay with her, and threw Bella 
into a happy delirium. She removed herself and her new airplane lug- 
gagewhich Julius's grandson, Tommy, was sent to carry across the 
garden as soon as possible; going off in such a flutter that she forgot 
the usual courtesies to my mother. When we saw her that night at 
the family dinner, to which we as old friends were invited, she apolo- 
gized for her negligence. Her day at the Courtneys' had subdued her. 
Her chatter, her charm, her bubbling satisfaction were completely 
squelched. Even her dress was restrained. She wore a plain black faille 
.(suspiciously. new) with a string of pearls her only ornament No 
rouge, no lipstick, no age-concealing pancake make-up. Doubtless one 
look in the mirror had subdued her. I caught Mrs. Courtney's quizzical 
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glance and decided that Christopher's grandmother could cope with 
his mother-in-law. 

It was a small party and no more difficult than was to be expected, 
under the circumstances. I defy anyone to have deduced what Charles 
and Ben Courtney thought of their nephew's decision to enter the min- 
istry. They were worldly men and apt to weigh all values in the scale 
of material advantage. But they were also gentlemen, and they be- 
longed to a generation which held that a gentleman's first virtue was 
loyalty. If they secretly believed that Christopher was suffering from 
war neurosis, they would never be heard to say so. 

Mr* Gayle was not present Louise came alone. She brought her 
father's regrets, explaining that he was not well I think no one was 
deceived. Mr. Gayle, wefl or ill, had sent no regrets. He had not yet 
made up his mind about his son. 

But Louise represented Christopher's family. She was gracious to 
Bella and cordial to Laura. She talked more than she usually did, as 
though afraid some carefully constructed harmony might collapse if 
she were silent I saw Mrs. Courtney shake her head at her once, as 
if restraining a too-eager child. 

Mrs. Courtney was the only member of the family who seemed 
completely at ease, except Christopher. It was plain that his mind was 
too full of other thoughts to be aware of crosscurrents. It was equally 
plain that there was understanding between him and his grandmother. 
When he was not at her side, her eyes followed him about the room 
and from time to time their glances met, exchanging silent comment, 
sharing some amusement Her approval of what he was doing was 
equaled only by her happiness in having him home. 

Laura, though seemingly at ease among die Courtney relatives, could 
not quite conceal her impatience to be gone. I'm sure her dock-watch- 
ing was not intended to be obvious. But after she and Christopher 
had left which they did rather early Ben Courtney's wife asked me 
if they were going on to another engagement I said I really didn't 
know. 

8. They did have an engagement (as I afterward learned) with each 
other. They went straight from Mrs. Courtney's over to the manse and 
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went through it from basement to attic. Christopher was not content 
until Laura had seen every room. 

"Do you like it, Hughesie? If s so different from California. Do you 
think you can be happy here?" 

"Silly! Houses don't make happiness." 

"I don't mean the house alone I mean the town the church 
everything. I promised you once I'd never bring you back to Albemarle. 
And now I've done that very thing." 

"No, you haven't," said Laura, smiling. "I came of my own free 
will." 

When they came to the study, which both voted die most homelike 
room in the house ( cc lt will be our den," Christopher said, "You know 
me, I study all over the place"), he sprung his surprise on her. 

"I got permission from the committee for us to spend the night here," 
he said. Officially, their residence of the manse did not begin for 
another twenty-four hours. 

When she had been properly delighted with this arrangement, he 
explained why he had wanted to spend the night in this house. 

"If I were in Sierra Madre tonight, I wotdd get up at sunrise and 
climb the mountain. Since there are no mountains at hand, Yd like to 
go over to the church very early, when there's no one about." 

Like two culprits they extinguished all lights and stole up the stairs 
that led from the study to the bedroom above it. Amid smothered 
laughter they made ready for bed in the dark. 

But long after Laura had lain down in the strange surroundings 
Christopher sat by the open windows. A late-rising moon silhouetted 
his face against the screen. Every line of his profile seemed touched 
with expectancy. TTie warm June night was so still that the backfiring 
of a car in the side street was like a rifle shot. Vague laughter and 
voices a long way off meant that the Bijou Theater had disgorged its 
crowd. The sounds broke like waves upon a beach and receded, leaving 
deeper stillness. 

A pressing need to make contact with her husband gripped Laura. 
Only a moment before they had been warm and dose in their human 
love. Suddenly he seemed as remote as though die strip of moonlight 
on .die floor were an impassable gulf. 
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She wondered what he was thinking. For the first time she realized 
sharply all that it meant for a man in his middle years to reconstruct 
his life completely. He must be moved by an overwhelming desire. If 
he should fail, it would break him. 

Beyond the window the black spire of Stephen Memorial slowly 
silvered in the moonlight. She lay watching it. There was one more 
step which she must take. It was not enough to put no stumbling block 
in Christopher's path. He needed more from her than negative support. 
She must forget childhood bitterness. She must love this church and 
what it stood for, as he loved it. Could she do it? 

She put her arm across her eyes to shield them from the moonlight. 
How did one pray when one had forgotten how? 

A telephone bell startled her with its nearness. Christopher started 
up, saying, "That must be McCaffrey. He's the only one who knows 
we're here/' and reached for the extension on the night table. His re- 
plies were brief. He listened, for the most part, in silence. 

"Yes, of course. Where did you say?" He switched on a lamp and 
drew a pad and pencil toward him. "Six one five, North Mill 
Street. I'D meet you there in ten minutes." 

"What's the matter?" Laura sat up. Christopher's face wore a look 
she remembered from war years. 

"A little boy was killed over on Mill Street a short while ago." 

"Oh, how dreadful! What was he doing out this time of night?" 

"He had gone with some older children to the Bijou. A motorcycle 
struck him as they were crossing an intersection." Christopher began 
putting on his coat and tie. "You'll not mind staying alone here till I 
come back?" 

"Of course not. If there's anything you can do But how did 
they happen to send for you?" 

"The little boy was in our Sunday school." 

"You're not really a minister yet. I mean you can hardly be ex- 
pected to take on the duties of pastor before your ordination." 

He did not seem to follow her reasoning. "The parents asked for 
me," he said. 

When he had gone, she thought, "This is the way it wffl always 
be. Hell be at everyone's beck and call" A moment before she had 
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tried to pray. Now everything in her protested against the burden 
which this life must be. Griefs and troubles of perfect strangers would 
always be intruding. The child's death was tragic, but it had nothing 
to do with her, or with Christopher. Ordinarily, they would have read 
of it in tomorrow's newspaper and been sorry, berating the carelessness 
of drivers. But now it was brought into their very home. Sorrow 
of people they had never seen must be shared before they could sleep. 

It was near midnight when Christopher returned. He looked weary 
and spent 

"Was it very bad?" she asked. 

He sat down on the side of her bed and told her just how bad it 
had been. 

"They're young people the parents. He's an ex-GI on disability 
pension. Lost part of his foot at Guam: "1 ids was their only child/' 

Laura sat up and pulled a blanket around her. The grayness of 
Christopher's face troubled her. 

"Darling, I know ft was sad. But you can't take other people's sor- 
rows to heart like this. It will make you ill." 

'"Wait," he said, "I'm not through. It seems the GI had been coming 
on Sunday evenings to hear me talk. It was he who phoned 
Mr. McCaffrey that he wanted to see me. He was standing, leaning 
on his crutch, when we went in. His eyes were angry. I saw the same 
eyes once in a man whose buddy had been killed beside him. The 
GI pointed his crutch at me and said, Toul You're the guy I want to 
see. I've been listening to you all winter, because what you said seemed 
to make sense. Now make sense out of what happened tonight. Where 
was our loving heavenly Father when my boy was struck down?* " 

Laura cried silently, Dear God, don't let him break his heart trying 
to answer unanswerable questions, and never realized that she had 
prayed. 

"Long ago," said Christopher, "when my brother was drowned, I 
asked that same question. It seems as if every experience of my life 
has contributed to the knowledge which I need now. I remembered 
how Dr. Muncie talked to me at that time. I tried to talk to the GI the 
same way." 
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Laura reached for his hand and clasped it tightly. He returned the 
pressure, as though reassuring her. 

' e l said to the GI, Tour little boy was killed because a selfish human 
being was more concerned with the speed of his machine than with 
the safety of children crossing a street. As long as there is selfishness 
and greed there will be accidents and disease and wars in which the 
innocent are slaughtered. Christ knew that when He said, It is not the 
will of your Father that one of these little ones should perish/ " 

"Did that satisfy him?" asked Laura. 

"Not quite." Christopher smiled faintly. "He said, 'Then God can't 
be all-powerful, if things happen against His will/ " 

She thought, Not even you, my darling, can find the answer to that 
one. 

But Christopher seemed urSroubleA "I told him there were some 
things we must take on faith. Even Jesus wept for the death of a friend. 
And a few moments afterward He uttered that greatest of all promises: 
1 am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth on me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live/ " 

Whether it was the words, the sympathy, or the sheer impact of 
another man's faith, the furious pain in the young father's eyes dis- 
solved into tears as Christopher talked. The wife said, 'Thank you 
for coming, Mr. Gayle. Hell be all right now/' 

"The funeral is to be Monday afternoon/' said Christopher to Laura, 
after a short silence. "My first official action as pastor of a church will 
be to conduct a funeral service for a child." 

She thought, You can't do it. You're not impersonal enough for this 
job. Stop now before if s too late. Tefl Stephen Memorial you've 
changed your mind and lef s go back to California and be happy. 

She looked at him and the words were never spoken. His tired 
face was luminous. Had there ever been happiness in California or 
anywhere else like the joy and peace and certainty that shone tri- 
umphant through his compassionate tears? 

"I was never so sure," he was saying, "as when I stood in that house 
of sorrow and bereavement and repeated His words, that they were 
in truth the promise of our risen Lord." 

When she could speak, she said, with a pressure of the hand, "I'm 
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glad for their sakes, Christopher the parents of that little boy that 
you'll be ordained in time to conduct the service for them/* 

"Hughesie!" He held her hand to his cheek "What a mess Yd have 
made of my life if I had married anyone but you/* 

9. On Sunday afternoon Mark Henry telephoned me from the Union 
Station in the city. He and Clarence Beasley and Phil Abbott were 
headed for a couple of weeks in New York. They were stopping over 
for one night and wanted to see me. I said, "Come on out" 

But Mark lingered on the phone. 

cr What's this we hear about Christopher?" 

I said that depended on what he had heard. 

"He's not actually being ordained tonight, is hey 

I said, "Yes." 

There was silence so prolonged that the operator's voice chimed 
the usual warning, "Your three minutes are up. Deposit five cents, 
please." I said, "Mark, are you there?" He said, "Yes," and then he 
asked if there were anything to be done, much as one inquires, Have 
you sent for the undertaker? I told him there was nothing to be done 
and repeated my invitation. An hour later a taxi deposited all three 
of them in front of our house. We greeted one another as of old. 

At first glance I was struck by the way they had aged. Mark's face 
looked heavy; there were puffy sacs under his eyes. Clarence had too 
much weight around the middle. Phil's slight frame had the stoop of 
tike chronic dyspeptic. Nothing but meticulous grooming saved them 
from looking grossly middle-aged. Then I realized it was not they 
who had changed. It was my eyes that were at fault. They had been 
focused of late on Christopher. 

I said, "Now that you're here, youH stay the night, won't you? Be- 
cause you'll want to attend the service, of course." 

TTieir eyes evaded mine. They all had relatives and friends to see 
before training out tomorrow. 

"You'll have time. Your train doesn't leave till afternoon. And this 
thing tonight is something you won't have a chance to see again." 

Mark said, "Is he really going through with it, Tony?" as though 
it were a calamity which might yet be averted. 
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I said, "Nothing could stop him." 

The talk exploded after that 

"If s the war," said Clarence. "I could see two years ago that some- 
thing was wrong with him/* 

Phil said, "No, this has been coining on for a long time. He's jumped 
from one thing to another all his life. Brilliant mind, yes. But erratic 
as hell. I give him just six months. Then hell be back teaching psy- 
chology/' 

Mark said glumly, "I wouldn't bet money on that." 

10. In the church in which he had been christened in infancy Chris- 
topher was ordained that night. The service was simple but impressive. 
Some one remarked afterward that it was rather like a marriage cere- 
mony, with Dr. Muncie asking the carefully worded questions of the 
ritual and Christopher making his brief affirmative replies. When he 
knelt for the hands of the officiating clergymen to be laid upon his 
head, those of us who knew him best felt a pang of separation. Until 
that moment he had been one of us; now he was set apart. I saw it in the 
faces of his uncles, sitting with their mother in what had once been 
known as the Courtney pew. I saw it in the faces of his wife and 
mother-in-law, who sat with them; and in the faces of his boyhood 
friends, who sat with me. The Porters and Westermans had joined 
iis, and just as the service began Maureen slipped into the seat beside 
me and put her hand in mine. 

Halfway through the service I saw Mr. Gayle and Louise. They 
were seated in the selfsame pew into which years before Mr, Gayle 
had marshaled his family every Sunday, keeping a stern eye on their 
behavior. Louise's face was white and intense. Mr. Gayle's shone with 
a very human pride. 

Following the ordination came the service of installation, conducted 
by the Moderator of the presbytery. Then the aging Dr. McLaren, 
former pastor of Stephen Memorial, delivered the charge to the church, 
and Dr. Muncie delivered the charge to the newly ordained minister. 

When Christopher, wearing for the first time the clerical robe, 
mounted the pulpit, there was a straining of eye and ear. If any doubt 
remained in any mind as to his purpose, it was answered by the first 
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words that he spoke in his new office. They were from I Corinthians, 
the second chapter, the second verse. 

"For I determined not to know any thing among you, save Jesus 
Christ, and him crucified." 

Simple and moving were the words of his brief response. At their 
conclusion he pronounced the benediction that was traditional at 
Stephen Memorial. 

"The Lord bless you and keep you, the Lord cause his face to shine 
upon you and be gracious unto you; the Lord lift up his countenance 
upon you and give you peace/* 
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